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BY FRANK A. 


HERE have been inns and public 
houses throughout the centuries. 
They were the protoplasm from 

which the modern hotel has been evolved. 
The hotel of to-day is as unlike the inn of 
the past as the Twentieth Century Limited 
is unlike the stage-coach of a century ago. 
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Indeed, the difference is greater rather than 
less. 

The inn or tavern was a shelter for the 
wayfarer. Its most appealing feature was 
“ mine host,” and he differed as much from 
the proprietor or manager of the modern 
hotel as his hotel differed from its successor 














A TYPICAL HOTEL KITCHEN IN ACTION 
237 


-A SCENE IN THE McALPIN 
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of to-day. His good-fellowship, his geni- The manager of to-day has no time for 
ality, his bibulous capacity, his unique hand-shaking or drinking or good-fellow- 
pomposity and self-complacency made him ship with guests. He is looking after their 

















THE WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, COVERING A FULL CITY BLOCK ON FIFTH AVENUE BETWEEN 
THIRTY-THIRD AND THIRTY-FOURTH STREETS. THE LONG FACADE 
IS ON THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


a real asset. Now it is the hotel itself that comforts in a strictly businesslike way, and 
counts. If it is all right it matters little this is an eighteen-hour-a-day job. - The 
whether the proprietor is ever seen by his successful manager of a big metropolitan 
guests or not. hotel is a man of first-rate ability—a man 
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ANOTHER TYPICAL HOTEL KITCHEN SCENE—THE ENTREE COU 
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THE LARGE HOTELS NOW HAVE FOODS TESTED BEFORE THEY ARE SENT TO THE KITCHEN THIS IS A 
VIEW OF THE LABORATORY AT THE MCALPIN 
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A TYPICAL LINEN ROOM THIS SCENE IS FROM THE HOTEL VANDERBILT 














SERVICE ROOM AT THE ST. REGIS WHERE WAITERS CHECK UP THEIR ORDER SLIPS 
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WALDORF ROLLS. 


of the capacity to make good in banking, 


manuiacturing, merchandizing, and other 
great lines.. Chief among these is Mr. 


George C. Boldt, who 
initiated the modern 
hotel movement in 
America — a _ conception 
and execution which have 
been copied everywhere 
at home and abroad. 
Mr. Boldt is the acknowl- 
edged genius of the 
hotel world. He has vi- 
sion, ideas, and fine 
artistic taste combined 
with rare executive 
ability. 

Mr. Boldt’s entrance 
into Néw York hotel man- 
agement about twenty 
years ago, when he 
opened the Waldorf, 
now a part of the Wal- 
dorf-Asteria, marked the 
beginning of a‘new era 
in the hotel business. 
Prior to this, American 


hotels generally, even those of New York, 


HERE IS WHERE THEY ARE MADE FRESH PRACTICALLY 
HOUR OF THE DAY 
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were for the most part conducted on the 4 woret BAKE-OVEN. THE BAKERY DEPARTMENT 
so-called American plan—a plan which is IS A BIG FEATURE OF THE GIANT HOTEL 
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HOTEL VANDERBILT TOP SCENE, MAIN BARBER-SHOP WITH MANICURE DEPARTMENT, SECOND 
SCENE, WOMAN'S HAIR-DRESSING ROOM ; THIRD SCENE, PLAYROOM FOR CHILDREN 


Photograths copyrighted by Brown Brothers, New Vork 
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an abomination in the 
sight. @f Heaven. and 
an economic crime. 

With thé opening 
of the Waldorf; the a 
la carte, or Evropean 
plan, came in. In 
some hotels it had 
been adopted in part, 
but, practically speak- 
ing, the American 
plan prevailed every- 
where. Quantity, not 
quality, was the old 
idea. 

But the Waldorf, 
built under Mr. 
Boldt’s direction, did 
more than bring in a 
new dining system. It 
gave us the first ex- 
ample of a modern 
luxurious hotel, with 
a profligacy of bath- 
rooms and taste and 
elegance in furnish- 
ings and decoration 
that was epoch-ma- 
king. 

Though the Astoria 
side of the twin hotel 
was added some years 
later, and though we 
have the last word in 
hotel construction in 
the newest of our 
great palace - hotels, 
nothing has. much 
surpassed Mr, Boldt’s 
pioneer idea of what 
a hotel should be. 

All, or nearly all, of 
the important hotels 
of New York at the 
time of the opening 
of the Waldorf have 
disappeared. The 
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great old Windsor 
Hotel, which in its 
day ranked first 
among the hotels of 
the world, had, as I 
recall, only one passenger - elevator and 
scarcely a private bath. There were a few 
in the wing that had been added on the 
Forty-Seventh Street side. Apart from 
these hardly a room had a private bath 
connected with it. 


VANDERBILT HOTEL, AT PARK AVENUE, THIRTY-THIRD AND 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREETS 


Photograph copyrighted by Brown Brothers, New Vork 


And this was only about two decades 
ago. So the private bath in the hotel is 
but a youngster in this country, and 
abroad it is just getting out of its swad- 
dling-clothes. It swept over America like 
a contagion, even to our small towns, but 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE IN THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF EACH FLOOR AT THE WALDORF. 
ALL BIG MODERN HOTELS ARE SIMILARLY EQUIPPED 





SILVER CHEST AT THE WALDORF THIS SILVER IS FOR THE MAIN DINING-ROOM ONLY 
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A RUSTIC NOOK AT ONE CORNER OF THE ROOF-GARDEN OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


EVENING SCENE IN THE “ROOF-GARDEN OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA. IN THESE GARDENS ONE MAY 
DANCE OR DINE, FAR ABOVE THE CITY'S HEAT AND NOISE 
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SCHOOLROOM AT THE HOTEL ASTOR WHERE THE HOTEL’S FOREIGN HELP ARE TAUGHT ENGLISH 


RECREATION ROOM AT THE HOTEL ASTOR FOR THE MAIDS OF THE HOTEL--AN INNOVATION IN 
THE HOTEL BUSINESS AND A GOOD ONE 
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in Europe it has not yet penetrated far be- 
yond the great centers. 

The incoming of the Waldorf meant the 
exit of the old type of hotel. The Ameri- 
can public was quick to appreciate the new 
idea and would no longer put up with the 
hotels that had formerly been their favor- 
ites. To-day they are but a memory. 
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modern hotel could never have material- 
ized. But many outside conditions have 
contributed as well to its development, and 
none more so than the servant problem. 
There are few words in America more 
objectionable to our citizens than that 
word, “servant.” So it is that most Ameri- 
cans would rather accept almost any work 














HOTEL ASTOR, FRONTING ON BROADWAY BETWEEN FORTY-FOURTH AND FORTY-FIFTH STREETS 


The past twenty years have wrought a 
marvelous change on the hotel map of New 
York, and_in hotel management and hotel 
life. The hotel of to-day is a town in itself, 
a great huge structure covering many city 
plots, a sky-scraper with its fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty floors, aggregating in all many 
acres—an acreage equivalent to a farm of 
no mean proportions. 

Without steel frames, without elevators, 
without steam and without electricity the 


than that which characterizes them 4s 
servants. 

Hotels are manned by “ help ”; private 
houses are manned by “ servants.” -Hence 
the antipathy of Americans to working in 
private homes. They will work vastly 
harder in a hotel and live on the none too 
good hotel fare in preference to the com- 
forts, easier work, and better food of pri- 
vate service. In hotels they have more 


independence, fixed hours, enjoy a wider 
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A SECTION OF THE WINE-SHELVES AT THE 
WALDORF 


social life among their fellow workers, and 
are not servants. 

Then, too, the cost of maintenance of 
the private home of any considerable pre- 
tensions, with the investment in ground 
and buildings, with taxes and upkeep, 
makes the private home, apart from the 
servant problem, a questionable economic 
method of living. 

The well-to-do family is most influenced 
by the incoming of these modern palace 
hotels. The very poor, the poor, and those 
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of limited means who run their homes 
without servants, doing ‘their’ owa® work, 
have shown no tendency to abandon’ the 
individual - ménege for the eommunity 
kitchen. ‘Neither have the~ «millionaires 
and the multimillionaires as a whole been 
driven to the hotel plan of living. Many 
of them, however, have in preference given 
up their houses for the easier life of the 
hotel—a life free from responsibility, 


ONE OF THE MANY SUPPLY ROOMS IN THE STEW- 
ARD'S DEPARTMENT AT THE WALDORF 


This result is due in part to the migra- 
tory tendencies of the rich of to-day, who 
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A TEA AND COFFEE COUNTER AT THE WALDORF. THIS COUNTER IS GIVEN UP EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THIS PURPOSE 


A ST. REGIS KITCHEN CORNER WHERE NOTHING BUT SEA-FOODS ARE PREPARED AND SERVED 
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DISH-WASHING DEPARTMENT AT THE WALDORF. THE TOP PICTURE SHOWS THE STEAMING 
PROCESS, THE CENTER ONE THE MACHINE WASHERS. ALL BIG HOTELS DO 
THEIR DISH-WASHING IN THIS WAY THE LOWER 
VIEW SHOWS THE INSPECTION 








ANOTHER BAKE-SHOP SCENE—THIS ONE AT THE ST. REGIS. 


MAY ALWAYS BE SURE OF FRESH-BAKED ROLLS AND OTHER BREADSTUFFS 


A DOUGH-MIXER. 
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THIS CAPACIOUS 


WITH BAKING ON PREMISES, HOTELS 


are not content to spend many months of 


the year in any one place. 


The Alfred G. 


Vanderbilts, for example, have their town 
residence in the Vanderbilt Hotel, a sump- 


MACHINE TAKES IN THREE 


BARRELS OF FLOUR AT A TIME 


tuous apartment high 
up in the air, away 
from the noise and 
dust of the street. 
The real home of the 
Vanderbilts, as is the 
case with so many 
others, is in the coun- 
try, so even with the 
millionaires there is 
a considerable swing 
from the individual 
city home to ho- 
tel life. With the 
middle rich it is pro- 
nounced. Because 
of the high cost of 
houses, and the main- 
tenance of a corps of 
servants, with their 
ever-increasing wages 
and with the very 
serious difficulty of 
getting good servants 
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THE RIG HOTELS REPAIR ALL THEIR SILVERWARE. THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE WALDORF REPAIR SHOP 


THE BIG HOTELS ALSO REPLATE THEIR SILVERWARE. HERE IS THE REPLATING PLANT 
OF THE WALDORF 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF HOTEL MCALPIN, BROADWAY, THIRTY-THIRD AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREETS 


Photograth copyrighted by Brown Brothers, New Vork 


the maintenance of an individual residence The residence of three or four stories in 
in New York has become a big problem. height occupies ground that is taxed the 
As a consequence there is a very decided same as it would be if it carried a twenty 
trend toward hotel life for the months in or thirty story building. The value of the 
town. ground is determined by what it would 
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OYSTER DEPARTMENT AT THE WALDORF WHERE HALF A DOZEN MEN ARE KEPT BUSY ALL THE WHILE 
OPENING OYSTERS—-TWENTY THOUSAND A DAY 


IT TAKES SOME SOUP TO SUPPLY A HOTEL LIKE THE WALDORF. HERE IS THE SOUP MANUFACTORY 


ICE ROOM AT THE WALDORF. IT IS NO SMALL JOB TO SUPPLY THE HOTEL WITH CRACKED ICE ALONE 
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ONE OF THE DINING-ROOMS AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 





A TYPICAL LUXURIOUS BEDROOM OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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earn with a tall building on it. The _ be in safe proportion, two or three times 
ground value, therefore, of an individual that of the ground. If inexpensive ground, 
house in a desirable residential neighbor- the building should cost five or eight times 
hood is grossly out of proportion to the that of the ground. This economic theory 

















THE BILTMORE HOTEL, MADISON AVENUE, FORTY-THIRD, FORTY-FOURTH STREETS, 
AND VANDERBILT AVENUE, OPENED ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 


Photograph copsrighied by Brown Brothers, New York 


Value of the house itself, except it be a_ is entirely reversed with the average pri- 
show place. vate residence, built on a high-priced plot. 

With office structures and hotels the The modern palace hotel isn’t an acci- 
building on a valuable plot should cost, to dent or the monument of a dreamer. It 
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THE TOP PICTURE SHOWS 
THE MANGLES IN THE LAUN- 
DRY AT THE WALDORF. THE 
CENTER ONE THE WASHERS 
AT WORK 











THE LAUNDRY DELIVERY ROOM AT THE WALDORF WHERE LAUNDRY IS SORTED AND DESPATCHED 
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THE WALDORF LAUNDRY TURNS OUT HALF A-MILLION PIECES A WEEK OR TWENTY-SIX MILLION PIECES 
A YEAR-—-AN ENORMOUS BUSINESS IN ITSELF. THIS SCENE SHOWS 
THE LACE-CURTAIN SECTION 
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A SMALI 


has come in response to a very positive de- 
mand and is as practical a business propo- 
sition as the manufacture of steel and iron. 

America is a rich country, populated 
with men and women who are born travel- 
ers and have the means to gratify their 


wishes. These people require the same 
comforts away from home they get at 


SECTION OF THE CELERY BINS AT THE 








COLD-STORAGE ROOM FOR MEATS 
AT HOTEL MCALPIN 


home. And this means that 
hotels must. measure up to 
the standards of the home. 
New York has an army of 
bachelors who find in the 
modern hotel a home to 
their liking. Some of these 
men of ample means live 
in their clubs, some in res- 
taurant-apartments, others 
keep house, but the great 
majority flock to the hotel 
for their abode. 

The giant hotel of twenty 
or thirty stories is strictly 
an American creation, an 
American necessity. The 
cost of operation compelled 
its mammoth size. In Eu- 
rope, there are many very excellent small 
hotels which are conducted with a profit, as 
there are likewise many excellent small, 
even tiny, restaurants that are profit-bring- 
ers. In this country these are not possible. 
The overhead cost.of conducting them, with 
the high price of labor here, makes them 
prohibitive. 


WALDORF 
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THE CARPENTER 


























A CORNER OF THE DYNAMO-ROOM AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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A SECTION OF THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT AT THE VANDERBILT HOTEL 
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A SECTION OF THE CIGAR DEPARTMENT AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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THE JOB PRINTING-SHOP AT THE WALDORF FOR PRINTING MENUS AND OTHER SMALL WORK 


THE WALDORF MACHINE-SHOP, A VERY IMPORTANT PART OF THE INTERNAL WORKINGS 
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departments. This, 
therefore, means one 
of two things, either 
that the small hotel 
must have small- 
salaried men, meaning 
less skilful men than 
the big - salaried men 
of the big hotels, or 
that the revenue ob- 
tained from the rooms 
and the restaurants 
and other sources will 
not be sufficient to 
operate the small hotel 
profitably. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that 
the big hotel can 
operate its rooms at 
a much smaller cost 
per room, and it is 
from the rooms that 
it makes its chief 
profit. On the other 
hand, if the small 
hotel is manned by 
an. inferior force it 
follows that it cannot 
command the patron- 
age of that portion of 
the American public 
which demands. first- 
class hotels. 

There are, of neces- 
sity, hotels of all 
grades for people of 
all means, even down 
to such _ establish- 
ments as the Mills 
hotels, designed es- 
pecially for men of 
the most slender 
purse. But as ‘an 
economic proposition 
it holds true here in 
America that ‘the 
small hotel of good 
grade is not a prac- 








HOTEL BELMONT, FRONTING ON PARK AVENUE AND RUNNING FROM 
FORTY-FIRST TO FORTY-SECOND STREET 


For example, the hotel of two hundred 
rooms would require its manager, its staff 
of clerks, its engineers, its electricians, its 
head waiter, its housekeeper, its head por- 
ter, and its chef with his corps of assistants. 
The great big hotels of a thousand rooms 
or more have practically the same heads of 


tical business propo- 
sition. The small 
hotels, like the old 
type of American hotels, are disappearing, - 
giving way to those big enough to be run 
on an economically sound basis. In Europe, 
wages are relatively so low, and the cost 
of maintenance and operation so low, that 
restaurant-keeping or hoteling are entirely 
different propositions from what they are 
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AND NOW THE HOTEL HOSPITAL !—THE OPERATING-ROOM AT THE MCALPIN 














ANOTHER HOSPITAL VIEW-—-THIS ONE AT THE 
HOTEL ASTOR 


in New York, where everything .is 
on so expensive a scale. 

Moreover, the biggest and_ best 
New York hotels have a tremendous 
income in the way of by-products, 
that is, from rentals from all their 
various shops — haberdashery, wom- 


en’s wear, brokers’ offices, 
manicure parlors, drug- 
stores, florists, book- 
stalls, et cetera—an ag- 
gregate income from these 
numerous sources of as 
much as one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year 
—figures that go a long 
way toward paying in- 
terest on the entire hotel 
investment. Then, too, 
there is. the important 
income from ballrooms 
and banqueting - rooms, 
amounting to a tidy sum 
in addition. 

The hotel of to-day is 
managed on the most 
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BOILING POTATOES BY STEAM AT THE WALDORF-—SIXTY BUSHELS A DAY. STEAM GIVES 
BETTER RESULTS AND IS QUICKER 


THE REFRIGERATING PLANT AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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THE KEY ROOM AT THE VANDERBILT-—REPAIRING AND MAKING NEW 
Photograth copyrighted by Brown Brothers, New Vork 
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THE WALDORF. “NEWING” UP THE GLASSWARE BY GRINDING OUT THE NICKS 
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scientific business lines. It does every- 
thing itself in its subterranean levels, 
where a shading in expense can be saved 
over having work done outside. It runs 
its own laundry, its own carpenter-shop, its 
own cabinet-shop, its own upholstery-shop, 
its own machine-shop, its own plumber- 
shop, its own blacksmith-shop, its own 
electric plant, its own plant for replating 
silver, and in a word, all plants for up- 
keep and repairs. 

The hotel business in America of the 
first grade has come to take its place beside 
other kinds of business of big dimensions 
and in its earnings it ranks well to-day 
with the best. It is one of the few, of 
real scope, that isn’t government controlled. 
Indeed it now offers well-nigh the most 
alluring reward of any field of endeavor 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

In New York there are a number of 
hotels with a record of annual profits of 
approximately half a million dollars. There 
are likewise a goodly number that can 
show half this amount and there is one 
giant that has earned well over a million 
dollars net in a single year, with the prob- 
ability that it has averaged close to this 
sum annually for many years. These 
figures are net earnings after paying rent, 
interest charges, and with such allowances 
for wear and tear as characterize the 
methods of wisely conducted business 
houses. 

The giant New York hotel is a complete 
community in itself, the population of 
which measures up to a town of no mean 
size. A twelve-hundred-room house, for 
example, would accommodate 1,500 to 
1,800 persons and these, together with the 
help necessary to man it, would total from 
three to four thousand human souls. 

There are two distinct types of hotels in 
New York, one the strictly residential 
hotel, and there are hundreds of these— 
the other the general hotel, which serves 
alike the transient and the residential pub- 
lic. The giants among the latter are 
mainly in and adjacent to Fifth Avenue, 
covering a stretch of territory from 
Twenty - Third Street to Fifty - Ninth 
Street. Chiefly conspicuous among them 
are the Waldorf-Astoria, the McAlpin, the 
Vanderbilt, the Belmont, the Biltmore, the 
Manhattan, the Knickerbocker, the Astor, 
the Claridge, the Ritz-Carlton, the St. Re- 
gis, the Gotham, the Savoy, the Nether- 
land, and the Plaza. ~ 
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These fifteen hotels, ranging in number 
of rooms from about 500 to 1,200, and 
averaging say seven or eight hundred 
rooms, mean a total of over 10,000 rooms 
—room capacity enough to house fifteen 
thousand guests, a population, including 
help, equivalent to that of many thriving 
cities. 

The modern hotel is a well-standardized 
creation. Hotels will vary in size, vary 
slightly in arrangements, but in the main 
there are no great improvements in sight 
for them, although the bath-rooms could be 
improved by the substitution of the shower 
in place of the tub. The elevators have 
reached a high degree of efficiency and 
safety, the telephone service in room, the 
heat, the light, the care of rooms, and gen- 
eral attention, are all up to a good stand- 
ard. 

The giant hotel is so complete in itself 
that one might almost live a lifetime with- 
in its walls and still be able to see and 
know the world and to procure from with-* 
in the hotel itself practically everything 
one would require in the way of necessi- 
ties or luxuries or entertainment. And, as 
a matter of fact, some of these big hotels 
haye theatrical performances, musicales, 
operas, lectures, and entertainments of va- 
rious kinds. 

In them, guests get first-rate valeting 
and private maid service, without the ex- 
pense of maintaining individual servants. 
With Turkish baths, and private hospitals 
and private dining-rooms, and meal serv- 
ice on every floor, with telegraph-stations, 
ticket-offices, with brokers’ shops, book- 
stalls, and all under the same roof, there 
would seem to be little within the range of 
desirability that guests could well wish 
added. 

There is, however, one avenue open for 
very great improvement. This is in the 
way of providing proper ventilation. No 
hotel or private residence, as at present 
constructed, is a fit habitation for man. 
People think if they have an outside win- 
dow to their sleeping-room it has ventila- 
tion, but this by no means follows. If the 
wind happens to be on their side of the 
house the room gets plenty of fresh air. 
If the wind happens to be on the other 
side, it gets practically none. There is 
little or no circulation. 

An evidence of the value of proper ven- 
tilation is found in the great benefit uni- 
versally derived from sleeping in the open 
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air, a custom that is growing rapidly both 
in town and country. But with a hotel or 
private house so constructed that fresh air 
is taken in from the roof and forced in 
through tubes, rooms would always have 
a perfect circulation of air, and sleeping 
out of doors would no longer be necessary. 
This innovation in construction is simple 
and practical. It is particularly easy of 
accomplishment in a hotel, with its system 
of machinery, and no hotel should be built 
without it. Indeed all existing hotels 
should be remodeled accordingly and it 
were well if all private houses were treated 
in the same way. 

The public wants in its hotels abundance 
of light and air, good baths, good beds, 
good food, good attendance, cleanliness, 
spaciousness, simplicity, good taste, and 
plenty of elevators. It cares nothing for 
pretense and show — nothing for the evi- 
dences of squandered money in fripperies, 
ornate decoration, and heavy, stuffy fur- 
nishings. The simpler all these things the 
better the public likes them and the cost 
of investment is tremendously reduced. 

A unique feature of the giant hotel is 
the summer roof-garden—aminiature coun- 
try scenes with shrubbery, flowers, and 
fountains. Here, shot up twenty or thirty 
stories above the heat and noise and dust 
of the street, those forced to remain in 
town may dine in the cool of the night, to 
the alluring strains of music and amid 
flowers and frills and friends. 

An idea of the tremendous size of these 
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giant hotels of New York may best be con- 
veyed in acres. The Waldorf-Astoria, the 
biggest in the town, has an aggregate floor 
space of twenty-three acres. This, of 
course, covers all the floors from the low- 
est basement to the roof. 

The Biltmore, the very last word in 
hotel construction, comes next in size with 
an aggregate floor space of eighteen and a 
quarter acres. The Plaza has fifteen and 
a quarter acres, the Astor fifteen acres, the 
Ritz-Carlton fourteen acres, the Belmont 
twelve and a quarter acres, the Manhattan 
eight and three-quarters acres, and the 
Vanderbilt eight acres, a total of one hun- 
dred and fourteen and one-half acres of 
floor space in these eight hotels alone. 

A report recently made to the Merchants’ 
Association says there are in Greater New 
York twelve hundred and forty-five tran- 
sient hotels of one grade and another, in- 
cluding the so-called Raines-law hotels. 
The strictly residential hotels and resi- 
dential restaurants are not included in this 
list and of these there are a great number. 

The aggregate floor space of all New 
York hotels of all kinds, residential and 
transient, must amount to thousands of 
acres, perhaps to many, many thousands. 
But vast as is the hotel business of New 
York to-day, another twenty years will see 
it doubled. All the while people will come 
more and more to live from the community 
kitchen, which is slated to supersede, in 
large measure, the kitchen of the indi- 
vidual ménage. 











Eprror's Notge.—The preponderance of Waldorf interior pictures in this article is due to the 


fact that we found more good, clear photographs, suitable for engraving, of the Waldorf than from other 


hotels. 


This is the only reason why this hotel is illustrated more fully than others. As a matter of 


fact the interior working departments of all the big, up-to-date hotels might as well be represented in a 


composite picture, they are so nearly standardized. 


IN THE TEETH OF TIME 


Were your bright face the clock of day, 
Dear minutes could not steal away: 






Your slender hands so firmly held, 


Time’s tyranny would seem dispelled! 


Were your slim form life’s hour-glass, 


No aging grain would I let pass: 
Melted by my enkindled gaze 


To luster of immortal glaze! 


Were your sweet voice death’s bugle-note, 
Its summons would be antidote 


For more than all my years of pain, 
A listening, until then, in vain! 


Richard Butler Glaenser 






















ACCORDING TO SOLOMON 


BY HORATIO 


days; everybody said so, and 

that was probably why everybody 
crowded the little improvised court-room 
to see him try his last case before the 
election that would oust him. 

The judge’s parlor and sitting-room 
were packed with all those good people of 
Pineland Center who could beak away 
from their households and affairs. 

“He'll lose Tuesday by more’n forty 
votes,” whispered the popular proprietor 
of Pleiss’s general store. 

At the end of the parlor, behind the 
marble-topped table across which fifty 
years of decisions had thundered, sat the 
Hon. Elbert Henneway, J. P., with good- 
natured blue eyes. 

“Court’ll come to order,” piped his 
honor. “ Case of Abiathar Samlett versis 
Henry L. Podd. And let’s remember ’fore 
we begin that we’re all neighbors—growed 
up together, most of us—and a good deal 
more interested in right and justice than 
in book law. If we can git right and 
justice ’thout tangling ourselves up with a 
mess of lawyers it’s better in the end and 
cheaper.” 

“Time the old man was movin’ on,” 
muttered Mr. Pleiss. “ Pineland Center’s 
big enough to have the same kind of law 
they got in every live town. I bet George 
Bigler beats him Tuesday by a major’ty of 
fifty-five, anyhow.” 

Having squinted at the scrawled legal 
cap before him, the judge continued brisk- 
ly: “We won’t waste time asking people 
who they are or what they do or anything 
else foolish. Mis’ Link, would you just 
as soon sit on the chair in the middle and 
answer a few questions, and Abiathar, you 
move over there onto the organ seat.” 

The plaintiff and defendant faced each 
other — Abiathar, weather-beaten, inscru- 
table, one rheumatic leg stretched stiff be- 
fore him, and the other, a man in the late 


. “HE “ judge” had outlived his best 
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twenties, pink-necktied and scowling. Mrs. 
Link, whose eyes were swollen from recent 
weeping, sat down in the rocker appointed. 

“ Now, Mis’ Link, Abiathar Samlett and 
Henry Podd been boarding with you for a 
long time, ain’t they?” 

“ You know it, Elbert, ’s well as I do. I 
set ’s good a table as any woman in town— 
considerin’ prices. Abiathar’s been there 
ever since his wife died in 1902, and Mr. 
Podd come three years ago.” 

“ Both of ’em good boarders, ain’t they? 
Paid their bills regular?” 

“ T haven’t a word to say ag’in’ either of 
em,” remarked Mrs. Link firmly. 

“Glad to heart it—glad to hear it.” 
The judge rubbed his hands. “ That’s the 
way it should be. Now then, Abiathar’s 
spent his evenin’s for the last ten years in- 
ventin’ a potato-peeler—ain’t he?” 

Mrs. Link nodded. 

‘“ But Henry Podd says he’s been inven- 
tin’ a potato-peeler, too. Now I don’t sup- 
pose you know which—” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Mrs. Link. 
‘ But they was both of ’em forever put- 
terin’, and never did I have two wuss clut- 
tered rooms to tidy than the rooms that 
those two lived in.” 

The judge reached under the table to 
pull out an object that resembled a coffee- 
grinder with a hopper at the top and a 
crank at one side. 

‘“ Now, Mis’ Link, you couldn’t say for 
sure, could you, whether this machine here 
was made by Abiathar or by Henry?” 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Link, “ I couldn’t. 
And I told you so less’n an hour ago.” 

‘“ Exactly,” said his honor; “so here’s 
the invention that Henry and Abiathar are 
fussin’ about — the potato-peeler.” He 
drew from his pocket one of those unin- 
teresting but important vegetables which 
figure so largely in plain cooking. “ You 
drop the potato in here.” He dropped it 
in. “ Twist the handle.” He twisted it 
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while a thin, whitish curl wriggled from a 
slit at the side. “ Keep on twistin’. Keep 
‘er going. And then twist some more. 
And there you are.” 

He drew out the potato, neatly but 
effectively undressed. 

“ No adjustin’ needed. Takes care of 
any size potato. Looks as though it might 
be wuth a pot of money to the boy that 
invented it. The question is which done 
the inventin’.”” He smiled genially first at 
sixty-year-old Abiathar Samlett and then 
at the younger Podd. 

The spectators stirred uneasily, as 
though anxious for the old gentleman to 
get down to the nub of the matter. 

“ Now,” the court continued, “ every- 
body remembers the circumstances. Mis’ 
Link’s home was burned to the ground 
Wednesday, just at the time Abiathar was 
seeing Doc Courbell about his rheumatics. 
But Henry Podd was in the house, and he 
run out hanging onto this machine which 
he says he invented. Each of ’em claims 
it, and each of ’em says the fire burned up 
their drawin’s and such like. So there’s no 
use looking for proof that way. Now 
whose is it? Abiathar ’—he turned to the 
rheumatic one—“ did you invent this po- 
tato-peeler and make this here model with 
your own hands?” 

Mr. Samlett nodded vigorously. 

“ And how about you, Henry?” 

“ It’s my invention,” declared Mr. Podd 
in a loud voice. “ I made that model my- 
self, and when the fire come I carried it 
out myself. I’m gonna patent it and I 
won’t let nobody get it away from me.” 

The judge nodded. “ There you are,” 
he said. “ Both of ’em good, honest, re- 
spected men in the community, and both 
of ’em claim the machine. Now I s’pose 
if I was up to date—so to speak—I’d have 
a couple of slick lawyers in here asking 
questions till everybody was black in the 
face. But I don’t believe in that sort of 
thing, so I’m going to ask you, Doc, to 
bring me that ax in the corner. I fetched 
it up from the wood-shed on purpose.” 

Wonderingly the doctor advanced with 
the heavy-bladed wood-cleaver and laid it 
across the marble slab beside the machine. 
The judge stood up, the fingers of his right 
hand closing around the ax-handle. 

“ Now, folks, you all know I don’t go 
much on book law, but every now and then 
I find something in a book that sounds 
reasonable. This question makes me think 
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of a case that come up a good many hun- 
dred years ago, before old King Solomon. 
It wasn’t about a potato-peeler, though; it 
was about a little child. One woman says 
she was the mother of the child and the 
other says she was. What did old King 
Solomon do? I'll tell you.” 

The judge beamed at the court-room, 
which looked back, very much puzzled. 
Abiathar sat stolidly, while. Henry twisted 
his head about as though the collar rasped. 

“ Old King Solomon says: ‘ Bring me my 
sword,’ and they brung it. ‘ Now,’ he says, 
says he, ‘ I’m going to cut this little baby 
in two and give half of it to each of you 
two women.’” The judge tightened his 
right arm. “ And that’s what I’m going to . 
do here. Except that instead of just cut- 
tin’ the invention in two I’m going to 
smash it into little pieces and weigh ’em, 
and give half to Abiathar and half to 
Henry. Then they’ll both be satisfied.” 

He raised the ax, but before he could 
bring it down Henry had bounded forward 
and caught the weapon. 

“You keep your hands off,” he shouted. 
“TI ain’t going to let you smash my model 
up. This ain’t any reg’lar court of law, 
and if you bust one single joint I’ll have 
you in jail.” 

“ Henry,” said the judge, “ you must’ve 
been reading the Bible. You remember 
the woman that really owned the child 
wouldn’t let Solomon cut it up because she 
says, says she: ‘If you go cutting up my 
baby it won’t do either of us any good. 
Let it live.’ ” 

“You bet,” assented Henry with evi- 
dent relief. “ That’s what I say, too. I 
made this model, and it’s mine, and I’m 
not going to have it smashed by anybody.” 

“Sounds reasonable. Looks like Henry 
has the best of the argument,” said the 
judge. “ But, after all, an invention model 
ain’t a baby. What do you say, Abiathar, 
shall I smash it or not?” 

The man with the rheumatic leg settled 
himself more comfortably. “Go on and 
smash it,” he said. “ Smash it to smither- 
eens, and I'll prove it’s mine by building 
another just exactly like it.” 

Tuesday night, when the votes were 
counted, it was found that the Hon. Elbert 
Henneway, J. P., would be retained in 
office by a clear majority of 104. Though 
it would have been a mere 103 if Mr. Podd 
had voted instead of leaving Saturday by 
rail—or, rather, by a rail. 








AT WHAT AGE 


DO LITERARY 


MEN DO THEIR BEST 
WORK? 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ERTAIN scientists and philosophers 
seem to take a pleasure in depress- 
ing their fellow men by the promul- 

gation of startling theories of disappoint- 
ment. They are not usually intellects of 
the first rank, and their conclusions are 
vitiated for the discerning by the very evi- 
dent melodramatic cast of their minds and 
a suspicion that they are not averse from 
that advertisement which your true scien- 
tist and philosopher are the last to court. 

The names of Nordau and Lombroso 
naturally occur to one by way of illustra- 
tion, and Dr. Osler, some five years ago. 
gained no little notoriety by the profound 
discouragement which he brought to men 
over forty. When one has reached that 
age he might as well, for “ all the uses of 
this world,’ be dead and buried, and your 
man of sixty was as much a mummy as 
though he had lain in an Egyptian pyra- 
mid for two thousand years. Dr. Osler is 
something of a humorist, as he is a very 
entertaining writer, and he may not have 
been entirely serious. Yet the world, or at 
all events, the newspapers, took him seri- 
ously for a time, being prone as it is to 
push on one side the graying head and to 
credit the aggressiveness of youth with a 
monopoly of creative power. 

Now, in the field of literature, this para- 
lyzing conception has obtained no less than 
in other fields of human activity. 

The fact that certain young poets have 
died premature dramatic deaths has estab- 
lished a certain picturesque convention, 
amounting almost to a superstition, which 
limits the production of poetry, particular- 
ly lyric poetry, to youth and early man- 
hood. This erroneous, but colorable, no- 
tion is on a par with the starvation theory 
of poetry, the garret and candle-end and 


bread-and-water régime for poets who, it is 
fabled, have usually gone hungry and fire- 
less and unprovided alike with overcoats 
or negotiable appreciation. 

As a matter of fact, the starved poet is a 
rare exception, and a mere glance through 
any history of literature will suffice to show 
that, on the contrary, most poets and 
literary men generally have either had pri- 
vate incomes, been made comfortable by 
kings or other admirers, or have been sub- 
stantially supported by their readers. This 
only by way of a side illustration of the 
tendency to fallacy in popular conceptions 
of all forms of greatness, which the world 
prefers to believe the result of miracles 
rather than processes—or, if it must ac- 
cept processes, prefers them to be as des- 
perate and romantic as possible. 

Actually, comparatively little of the 
world’s great poetry, or the world’s great 
literature generally, has been written by 
what romance would call young men, that 
is, by men under forty. Most of it has 
been done by men aged between forty and 
sixty, men often well on into their fifties, 
and no little of its greatest has been written 
by men over sixty and even over seventy. 

Literary work that has the leaven of 
poetry in it is rightly regarded as that of 
the first importance. For that reason 
purely lyrical poetry, as rising fountainlike 
from deep springs of mysterious inspira- 
tion, is given a place in the esteem of man- 
kind which may, on some valuations, seem 
disproportionate. From one point of view 
it amounts to little more than musical ex- 
clamation of joy or sorrow, the sense of 
beauty or the stress of emotion translated 
into rhythmical, singing words. Such 
poetry, it has been assumed, is, naturally, 
produced in the heyday of the blood, in 
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that adolescent period which has scarcely 
had time to deal with the facts of life and 
knows as yet no realities but its dreams. 

Allowing the valuation set upon such 
poetry by the world at large, it is, for my 
present purpose, only of interest to in- 
quire whether in literary history youth has 
shown itself in undisputed possession of 
such inspiration and such measures. 
Opening at random any good anthology of 
lyrical poetry, you will find this: 


All the breath and the bloom of the year in the 
bag of one bee: 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the 
heart of one gem: 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the 
shine of the sea: 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine—wonder, 
wealth, and—how far above them— 
Truth that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust that’s purer than pearl— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe— 
All were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. 


This poem, as, of course, is well known, 
appeared for the first time in Robert 
Browning’s last volume, “ Asolando,”’ pub- 
lished on the day of his death, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. Nor was 
it any exception in his record, which, when 
his purely philosophical and crabbed and 
whimsical poems are left to dry-as-dusts, 
will be acknowledged more and more to be 
that of one of the greatest of English lyric 
poets. 

Tennyson’s position as a lyric poet, great 
as it was from the beginning, would hardly 
be as secure as it is if, in his eighty-first 
year, he had not written “ Crossing the 
Bar.” 

Swinburne’s greatest poem, that in 
which all his powers were combined in 
the fullest mastery, was “ Tristram of 
Lyonesse,” and that was not published till 
he was well into middle age. 

I have thus first considered lyric poetry 
in regard to the age-limit for the produc- 
tion of literature, for the reason that it has 
been too carelessly assumed that lyric 
poetry must necessarily be produced by 
young men; the point I wish to make, and 
for which I have the support of literary 
history, being that in addition to those 
other forms of literary production which 
demand the ripening of time, that experi- 
ence and varied knowledge of life which 
can only come with living, the older man 
is just as likely to sing with the “ fine, care- 
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less rapture” as the youngest poet that 
ever committed suicide or fell in a tavern 
brawl or destroyed his health and prema- 
turely sapped his talents with absinth or 
other forms of dissipation. Those whom 
the muses love do not by, any means always 
die young. 

Indeed, when one comes to put such a 
whimsical, wrong-headed theory as that of 
Dr. Osler’s to the test of biography, the 
contradiction between theory and fact is so 
amazing that one wonders how any one 
ever had the courage to announce as a 
truth a fallacy which any schoolboy could 
explode. For there is little more inspiring 
in history than the continuing creative ac- 
tivity of men, who, if mere youth or 
“ fame ” were its mainspring, had long be- 
fore achieved beyond the necessity of am- 
bition. 

The perpetual creative youth of such 
“old” men as Aéschylus, Socrates, Pe- 
trarch, Erasmus, Chateaubriand, La Fon- 
taine, Voltaire, Goethe, Swift, Dr. Johnson, 
Defoe, Landor, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Lamartine, Béranger, 
Hugo, Littré, Grimm, Michelet, Von 
Ranke, Max Miiller, Carlyle, Froude, 
Hallam, Mommsen, Bancroft, Parkman, 
Washington Irving, Lowell, Emerson, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman, 
Holmes, Charles Reade, Meredith, Morris, 
Tolstoy, Bjérnson, Ibsen, Mark Twain—to 
make a motley collection of the names of 
men, not one of whom died before his 
seventieth birthday, and many of whom 
neared, while some passed, their eightieth 
—the perpetual youth, I say, of such 
“ old ” men comes nearer to a proof of hu- 
man immortality than any of the data col- 
lected by the Psychical Research Society. 
And I may surely add W. D. Howells to 
the list. 

That the greatest work of such men has 
usually been done in their old age I will 
not contend, though I wish to particularize 
more in regard to that presently, and gen- 
erally, as far as my space permits, examine 
particular examples. I consider it easy to 
maintain that, whatever form of literary 
masterpiece it is one values, it will be 
found that on an average it has been pro- 
duced by men nearer their fiftieth than 
their fortieth year, and that the immense 
amount of work which, as the phrase is, 
“the world would not ”—and could not, 
without untold spiritual loss — “let die,” 
produced by so-called “ old ” men, is such 
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as in its superstitious worship of “ youth ” 
it never dreams of. 

Though great lyric poetry has been writ- 
ten by the young, the cases in which great 
nevels or dramas or the great architectural 
poems or the great works of philosophy, 
humor, or history, necessitating the imagi- 
native grasp and understanding of experi- 
ence, and filled with “ the still, sad music 
of humanity,” have been written by any 
man or woman till well after their fortieth 
year are so exceptional as merely to prove 
the rule that the literary masterpiece— 
with occasional exceptions in lyric poetry 
—is usually the work of well-advanced 
maturity. 


THE FREAKISHNESS OF FAME 


Before taking a few examples at random 
from the world’s classics in support of my 
generalization, I may, in parenthesis, re- 
mark on the curious freakishness which 
has sometimes seemed to preside over the 
world’s selection among the various great 
works of one man. It has not infrequently 
happened that one book in a writer’s record 
wins a fame which makes us forget others 
hardly less worthy, even sometimes more 
worthy, of remembrance, and eclipses by 
its occasionally chance immortality a uni- 
form excellence of productiveness more 
really significant. 

‘Take, for example, the long life of Ib- 
sen, marked through its whole length with 
the production of plays, each one of which 
set Europe thinking. Yet because the 
earliest impact of his originality upon a 
startled public opinion was made by 
“ Ghosts” and “A Doll’s House” (that 
even not having been written till he was 
fifty-one), less attention is paid to ““ When 
We Dead Awaken,” written in his seventy- 
seventh year—a play which, coming from 
one whose career had been a somewhat 
cynical denial of the emotions, was a swan- 
song of perhaps even greater importance 
than Goethe’s second part of “ Faust,” 
published in his eightieth year, and pro- 
claiming in a far nobler fashion the all im- 
portance of love as the last word of human 
wisdom. For any old man of eighty so to 
conclude the whole matter would be in- 
deed a portent of great significance, but 
for Ibsen to do so was a document in opti- 
mism the value of which can hardly be 
overestimated. 

To take one or two other random in- 
stances of the partiality of fame: De 
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Quincey was an excellent writer till he laid 
down his pen at seventy-four, yet’we only 
hear of his “ Confessions of an Opium- 
cater,” written when he was thirty-six; 
as we forget that Izaak Walton wrute one 
of the best of his incomparable “ Lives,” 
that of Bishop Sanderson, when he was 
close on ninety, because he wrote “ The 
Complete Angler” so many years before. 
Similarly, to return to our own times, for 
a thousand that know Thomas Hardy’s 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” scarce one 
has heard of his incomparably greater 
“The Return of the Native”; and, again, 
Meredith, in his last years, wrote novels 
and poems of greater philosophic im- 
portance to humanity than the earlier 
books by which he is better known, as 
William Morris is known for his “‘ Earthly 
Paradise” and hardly at all for the in- 
finitely finer prose romances written in the 
splendid sunset of his life. 

But this only by way of illustrating a 
side issue involved in my theme, that of 
the popular confusion in some cases of 
a man’s most notorious work with his best, 
or, at all events, the frequent unfair promi- 
nence given to it at the expense of work 
of no less value. And, in some cases, where 
a man’s work through his lifetime is of 
continuous original excellence, even a care- 
ful critic may be at a loss which to pro- 
nounce his positive “ best.” Did Heine, 
for example, do his best work when in his 
brilliant youth he was mocking God, or 
when, on his tragic deathbed, he was, with 
the same terrible wit, making his peace 
with Him? 

However, let us waive these important 
but secondary considerations, and taking 
a few of the great names of literature ap- 
ply, so to say, to their genius the reagents 
of a few dates. 


A NOTEWORTHY LIST 


To begin, as is customary, with the 
poets, and taking but a few of the greatest: 
for Homer, the greatest of all, we have 
nothing but tradition, but that, as no one 
needs be told, makes him a very old man, 
the type of the white-bearded ancient bard. 
(That he was a real man, and not a sort 
of bardic “ syndicate” is, I believe, more 
and more agreed among scholars.) The 
three great dramatic poets of Greece, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
all marvelous old men of whose triumphant 
creativeness from a laureled youth to an 
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age equally laureled we possess but won- 
derful fragments. 

ZEschylus, says tradition, had seventy 
plays to his credit, of which we have, alas, 
but seven. Of the great Latin poets, if 
Vergil died comparatively young, a poet 
whose output is perhaps closer to the com- 
mon heart of mankind, Horace, went on 
polishing his verse into immortality into a 
comfortable age, verse that no young man 
could ever write. Though Dante’s youth 
gave us the exquisite almond blossom of 
the “ Vita Nuova,” it took him all his grim 
remaining years, till his death at fifty-six, 
to plant for us the cypress-groves of the 
“ Inferno,” and Petrarch was still singing 
of Laura at seventy. Ronsard, writing his 
first famous odes at twenty-six, sang still 
more unforgetably just before his death at 
sixty-one. 

Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” were the 
work of a man of fifty. Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ” was written between his fortieth 
and forty-fourth year. Some of Shake- 
speare’s plays —“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” 
“ Othello,” and “ King Lear,” were written 
between his thirty-sixth and forty-fourth 
years, but “ The Tempest,” surely no less 
full of his aery magic, remained to be writ- 
ten by the man of fifty. Milton, of course, 
would still have been a supreme lyric poet 
had he died after writing “ Lycidas,” yet 
the world had naturally to wait for his 
“ Paradise Lost ”’ till his fifty-ninth year- 
for such poems come only out of that wine- 
press of bitter sorrow and tragic vision 
which the young, in spite of all their music- 
al elegiacs, have not had time to tread. 

Pope—though he, as Mrs. Browning said 
of him, was “ sexagenary at sixteen ”—did 
not write his “ Essay on Man ” till he was 
forty-six. Wordsworth’s most entertain- 
ing period was, undoubtedly, in the early 
years of the “Lyrical Ballads,” yet the 
true Wordsworthian, in spite of Byron’s 
famous witticism, does not find his “ Ex- 
cursion” (written at forty-four) half as 
“ dreary ” and “ weary” as the majority 
of his lordship’s own poems, and knows 
where to find poetry, in spite of his long- 
windedness, in all he wrote even up to his 
eightieth year. 

Coleridge, that great and magical poet, 
belongs to that class of genius whose best 
work being done in youth or early man- 
hood is really nothing to the point, inas- 
much as they either robbed their maturity 
of effectiveness by wilfully destroying their 
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faculties by various forms of dissipation, or 
were cut off—like that “ Apollo’s branch ” 
of Marlowe, that “ might have grown full 
straight "—by early death. Of the latter, 
such poets as Byron, Burns, Shelley, and 
Keats, there is no reason at all to sup- 
pose that they had reached their zenith. 
Had they lived they would probably have 
produced still greater poetry and swelled 
the ranks of their illustrious elders. Yet, 
in spite of all the ravages of opium, Cole- 
ridge was able in his later years to give to 
philosophy what was lost to poetry, and if 
another “ Ancient Mariner” or “ Kubla 
Khan ” was beyond his power, he gave us 
his “ Aids to Reflection ” at fifty-two, and 
through his reported talk till his death at 
sixty-two, has remained’ one of the most 
subtly influential of modern minds. 

Of other poets that the world most easily 
thinks of, Tennyson and Browning have 
already been referred to, as also the im- 
mortal old age of Goethe. To these may 
be added the cheering records of Béranger, 
seventy-seven, and Longfellow, seventy- 
five, both full of song till the end, the two 
poets, with the single exception of Burns, 
whose poems are vitally in the hearts and 
on the lips of that wide world of simple 
workers which one still sometimes. hears 
referred to as “ the common people.” The 
wonderful youth that produced his “ Than- 
atopsis” at nineteen was surely matched 
by that continued literary activity of 
Bryant which did not cease till his death 
at eighty-four. Tom Hood died at fifty- 
six, but it was, one might say, with “ The 
Bridge of Sighs” and the “Song of the 
Shirt ” upon his lips—two poems that may 
be called poems of humanity if any poems 
can. 


ECHOES FROM THE SURGE OF HUMAN LIVES 


But I fear I may seem to have at- 
tached too much importance to poets at 
the expense of other masters of literature; 
though, if I have so done, the fault is 
rather the world’s than mine, which, for 
some mysterious reason, ranks its poets so 
high that, according to Carlyle, England 
would rather give up its India than its 
Shakespeare. 

When one turns from the poets to the 
great prose-writers of the world, to the 
great philosophers, historians, novelists, 
dramatists, humorists, satirists, essayists, 
Dr. Osler’s man past forty has the field so 
much to himself that, without turning this 
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article into a library catalogue, it is almost 
impossible to make any adequate survey. 
Even great poetry may be written by in- 
tuition, by the dream faculty which all 
poets more or less possess, but the terrible, 
serene books of philosophy, the majestic, 
calm-eyed histories, the great, broken- 
hearted tragedies and comedies, the wistful 
human romances filled with the sound of 
the surge of human lives, the books of huge 
and kindly laughter, the scourging, purify- 
ing satires can only be written from close 
observation of men and women and much 
going to and fro on one’s own feet upon 
the earth. 

The “ Dialogues” of Plato, the “ No- 
vum Organum ” of Bacon, Kant’s “ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason ”’ could not have been 
created by the most precocious of young 
men. The histories of Tacitus, Gibbon, 
Grote and Carlyle, Prescott and Parkman 
are equally beyond the reach of youth. No 
young man ever wrote a tragedy like “ The 
Agamemnon ” or a comedy like “ La Ma- 
lade Imaginaire.” It was not youth that 
gave us the “ Gargantua” of Rabelais or 
the essays of Montaigne, nor did “ Don 
Quixote ” spring from the insouciant fancy 
of inexperience. Victor Hugo was sixty 


when he wrote perhaps the world’s greatest 


novel, “ Les Misérables.” Balzac died at 
sixty-one, still at work on the great un- 
finished cathedral of “The Human 
Comedy ”; and, comparatively young as 
were the men who gave us “ Tom Jones,” 
“ The Waverley Novels,” “ David Copper- 
field,” and “ Vanity Fair,” they had all 
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arrived at that period when one’s dreams 
are put to the test of time. 

Thus I hold it to be true that the bulk of 
historical evidence is to the effect that the 
most humanly important work in litera- 
ture has been done by men toward the end 
rather than the beginning of their natural 
lives, and in many cases right up to the 
close of unusually long lives, and I venture 
to think that the cause may be in the truth 
that youth is a spiritual, elemental principle 
rather than a mere chronological fact, and 
that those great purposes which animate 
all great literature, as they animate all 
great action, have in them the sap and 
energy of perpetual youth. 

Great purposes make great writers as 
they make all great men. All great work 
reaches out beyond the workman and is 
less for the moment than for the future 
toward which all human effort is subcon- 
sciously striving. It is the breath of the 
future that makes all great work of any 
kind alive. Those who deal with dead 
things, are absorbed in lifeless material pre- 
occupations, soon grow old and die with 
the things they touch, but those whose 
business is with the immortal interests of 
humanity, whose hands work unceasingly 
for them, themselves become “ immortal.” 

“To grow old in heaven,” said Swe- 
denborg, “is to grow young ”—which is 
merely a symbolic way of expressing what 
one might call the optimistic energy of the 
universe to which so-called ‘age ” is mere- 
ly a garment its infinitely expansive youth 
is eternally outgrowing. 


THE LAST PORT 
(Old Marblehead Cemetery) 


Here sleep the silent captains by their sea. 

The shrill northeaster warns them not; their eyes 
No longer scan the ghostly fogs that rise 

In silent, swirling menace on their lee. 

The polar star they can no longer see; 

The ancient, salt-encrusted town that lies 

Below their hill, means naught to them, grown wise 
In the vast outlook of eternity. 

No watch they set; the sparrow builds her nest 
Unheeded; nothing stirs within their breast 

At call of waterfowl or drone of bee; 

And here are other graves amid the rest, 

Each with a headstone for the absent guest 
Graved with its terse inscription, “ Lost at sea.” 


John D. Swain 





THE VICTIM OF A PERFECT 
SYSTEM 


BY TOM 


Y dear madam,” said the doctor, 
M “what your husband needs is a 
flirtation with some silly young 

girl.” 

Mrs. Maltby, at first inclined to sudden 
rage, sank back and stared at him blankly. 

“What do you mean?” she gasped at 
last. 

“ Tt’s a new idea of mine—founded upon 
a basic principle of human nature. I find 
that the suggestion of it always startles, 
and not infrequently estranges me from my 
patient. But I’ve advised it in a number 
of cases, and it usually works admirably. 
Besides—” The good doctor lowered his 
voice. “ It’s inevitable!” 

“What’s_ inevitable?” 
Maltby. 

That lady was very much put out. Her 
vanity had been greatly agitated; and in 
the doctor’s whole manner there was a 
subtle criticism implied, of her and of her 
hold over her husband. He might almost 
have added: “ You are an old woman. 
Afou no longer interest him.” This, natu- 
rally, was intensely disagreeable; especial- 
ly when Mrs. Maltby reflected that she 
wasn’t really old; she was, indeed, in that 
happy period known (especially by those 
who are in it) as the “ prime of life.” 

The doctor knew what she was thinking. 
He had had experience. He did not falter. 

“Tt’s inevitable,” he continued, “ that 
your husband will do these things, anyway. 
Why not save his character and restore 
him to health by having no secrets? Wait 
a moment, madam; don’t be angry. Mr. 
Maltby has reached a time where his 
nerves, having gone back on him because 
of excessive work—in your behalf, madam 
—he is entitled to recreation. Most men 
in this condition are apt to flirt secretly. 
Let him do this with your knowledge. 
Then there will be nothing to regret. He 


snapped Mrs. 
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will be glad—overjoyed—to get back home. 
Remember, if you want him restored to 
you permanently, this is the only way. It 
is drastic, but it works.” 

“Where is the girl?” asked Mrs. Malt- 
by, somewhat cynically. 

“Tl supply the girl. This, as I have 
explained to you, is an entirely new idea 
in medical science. I am doing it right 
along, and restoring many husbands to 
their wives in perfect health. Your hus- 
band goes to a resort. He meets the girl 
there. He falls desperately in love with 
her —- temporarily, you understand. He 
forgets all about himself. Suddenly the 
girl throws him over; he realizes his 
perfidy to you and returns home, sadder 
and wiser and more in love with you than 
ever. Will you trust me and save him?” 

‘“ Well, he certainly isn’t any use now to 
anybody. Yes, doctor; I will. Go ahead 
and do your best.” 

“ Very well,” said the doctor, consulting 
a pad. “ Suppose we say Blue Springs?” 

Two days later Maltby, after much 
maneuvering on the part of his wife, was 
on his way to Blue Springs. Mrs. Maltby, 
according to instructions, but with many 
inward misgivings, insisted upon his going 
alone. 

And Maltby went; outwardly sorry, but 
secretly exultant. It had been many years 
since he had been away from his wife, and 
he was correspondingly elated. He ex- 
perienced genuine sensations of freedom. 

Nobody but a woman of Mrs. Maltby’s 
sublime courage and temperament could 
have waited for the next three weeks. But 
she stuck it out. And at last, one day she 
was rewarded by an advance telegram. 
Two hours later, toward evening, the door 
opened and her husband entered. A glance 
shewed that he was restored to health, 
but— 
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“ Tell me everything, Henry,” she said 
quietly a little later, as she faced him with 
determined aspect. Her time had come. 

Maltby turned pale. Under her keen 
eye he was beginning to feel a return of 
the embarrassment he had experienced 
when they first met. The interim had re- 
stored his balance somewhat, but now— 

“ Everything!” he faltered. “I don’t 
understand you.” 

“Yes, everything. I practically know it 
all, anyway. How was the girl? And how 
did she treat you? I know everything, 
never fear, only you might as well make 
a clean breast of it.” 

“ Girl! But I—” stammered Maltby. 

“Yes. She turned you down, didn’t 
she?” In spite of herself, Mrs. Maltby 
could scarcely conceal at this point a shade 
of anxiety. But her confidence in the doc- 
tor and in his treatment was unwavering. 

Maltby groaned. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “she turned me 
down. I can tell you, dear, it has taught 
me a good lesson. An old chap like me 
ought to have known better, anyway. 
Never was so glad to get home in my life. 
If I had only gone to Blue Springs, as you 
said, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“ Didn’t you go to Blue Springs?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Maltby. 

“Oh, no. On the way South I ran up 
against Chipperton, an old friend. He 
persuaded me not to go to Blue Springs, 
so I changed my ticket and went to Pine 
Summit. Delightful place. Hadn’t been 
there a day before I met a charming young 
girl. I was completely carried away by her 
appearance. Of course, dear, underneath 
it all I loved you just the same.” 

“ Oh, of course,” murmured Mrs. Malt- 
by, now utterly dumfounded. 
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“And she was so nice and pleasant,” 
continued her husband, “I didn’t know 
what a fool I was. After I had spent about 
— well, quite a sum of money on her — 
she turned me down completely — almost 
laughed in my face—said she heard I was 
a married man—Chipperton guyed the life 
out of me. And here I am back, loving 
you more than ever.” 

He threw his arms around her impul- 
sively. 

“ Forgive me!” he cried; “I knew I 
couldn’t conceal it from you, and so I have 
made a clean breast of it, but you may be 
sure of one thing. I’ve had my lesson. 
I'll never leave your side again as long as I 
live.” 

“Not if I know it,” whispered Mrs. 
Maltby. “And you didn’t go to Blue 
Springs?” 

She could not rest until she had inter- 
viewed the doctor. The next day she burst 
into his office. 

“You said Blue Springs!” she ex- 
claimed; “ but my husband didn’t go there. 
He switched off with a friend and went 
somewhere else. In the mean time, where 
was the girl you had there?” 

The doctor smiled. 

“ Madam,” he replied, “ I had no girl at 
Blue Springs. Your husband is cured, 
isn’t he?” 

“lw 

“ Well, I didn’t have to have a girl at 
Blue Springs or anywhere else. Nature 
takes care of that. It didn’t make any 
difference with an old married man like 
your husband where he went. There’s al- 
ways a young girl somewhere waiting; and 
when she gets through with him he’s always 
glad to get home. Madam, it’s a part of 
my system. It works itself.” 


PROTEST 


Tue ghost-flower, not the rose, should be the pledge 
Of love like thine, so bloodless and so cold— 
Exactly chilled to type, the perfect mold 

Of flawless forms, whereof none may allege 

A fault; a pallid goodness to disedge 
The human heart—love wholly self-controlled! 
Oh, for frank passion innocently bold— 

The honest girl I kissed beside the hedge 

When glowed the gloaming giddy with glad song, 
The lane a dizzy whirl of dancing flowers, 

And all my blood beat joy of June-time’s charm! 


You love but me? 


Why, then, your old self wrong 


By new conventions? Oh, for bygone hours, 
The rustic maid whose brown hand was so warm! 


Stokely S. Fisher 
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magic to make gold out of brass. The 

currency system that was perfect—if 
perfection could rest in human invention— 
would not convert thistles into roses. But 
currency systems that are faulty can grow 
weeds where they ought to grow grass. 

The new banking and currency measure 
will never make successful men out of men 
born to be unsuccessful. It may make the 
path of success smoother; it may make 
less bitter the lamentation of failure. 

We shall KNow the merits or defects of 
the new system when we have tried it out, 
not before. One thing is sure—this coun- 
try has set up the biggest banking engine 
the world has ever seen. 

When its organization is perfected and 
the thousands of banking units scattered 
all over the land are brought together in 
this colossal financial unification of the na- 
tion, we shall have a banking power that 
will far exceed—in capital, in resources, in 
the stock of gold—the Bank of England or 
the Bank of France or the Imperial Bank 
of Germany or the Bank of Russia. 

More: When our new system is in full 
operation it seems sure to command a 
capitalization well-nigh equaling the aggre- 
gate capital of all four of the greatest na- 
tional banks of the world. 

It is difficult to grasp the figures which 
represent the dimensions, the outreachings, 
the ingatherings of this stupendous estab- 
lishment. 

It is the purpose of the new law to effect 
a unification and consolidation, in coopera- 
ting and harmonious effort, of the banking 
resources of the nation as represented by 
the national banks, the State banks, and 
the trust companies. 

Not all the banks and trust companies 
organized under State laws are yet free to 
join the Federal reserve system. In some 


ie no banking scheme can there be the 
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of the States such institutions are char- 
tered under statutes which make it impos- 
sible for them to subscribe for stock in the 
regional banks or to operate under the new 
regulations until the State laws have been 
changed. There is little doubt that every 
State will confer the necessary authority. 
Then it will be possible to have a nearly 
complete unity—as if it were a Bank of 
the United States. 

{t is true that neither in the terms of the 
law nor in those of fact shall we refer to 
the new institution as the Bank of the 
United States. Instead, it will be a chain 
of Regional Reserve Banks, fixed at im- 
portant financial centers, each bringing to- 
gether the fiscal fabric of its region into a 
unity, all of them under the supervision 
and general contro! of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. This Reserve Board 
is the grip of government which holds the 
whole together and makes it a cooperating 
system; a single vast reservoir of the 
nation’s banking strength and _ reserves, 
through which the tides of credit will flow 
under the influence of the national eco- 
nomic laws as the tides of the five oceans 
flow under the action of the natural forces 
that govern them. 

Unless politics perverts its purpose and 
prostitutes its being, effort will be made, in 
the administration of the new law, to win 
recognition of this system as one magnifi- 
cent unity. For its full success it is im- 
perative that this shall be so recognized 
abroad, where the attitude toward the new 
system will largely depend upon this con- 
summation. 

With the national and State banks and 
trust companies crowding in their applica- 
tions for affiliation by hundreds a day, as 
at the time of this writing, the Treasury 
authorities calculate that within two or 
three years the new Bank of the United 
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States will have a total paid-up capital of 
about $200,000,000. That sum will repre- 
sent six per cent of the combined capital 
and surplus of all the banks affiliated with 
the new system. 

Back of this gigantic institution will 
stand the banking resources of the richest 
country in the world, aggregating about 
twenty billions of dollars. 

The new establishment will represent a 
gold stock of approximately one billion 
four hundred millions of dollars. This is 
something like eighty per cent of the com- 
bined gold holdings of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, the Imperial 
German Bank, and the Bank of Russia. 

A casual analysis of these tremendous 
figures makes them yet more impressive. 
Turn first to the world’s vast stocks of gold 
for which all great countries are constant 
competitors. It is vital to their business 
and financial security. Let us see what 
the relative strength of the United States 
will be in this field. 

In round figures, the gold holdings of 
the four greatest national institutions, from 
recent reports, are: 

Gold stock in the United States 

Pe ae $1,207,000,000 


Additional gold in banks affiliated 


with the new system, estimated 200,000,000 


Total. . 


Bank of France 
Bank of England. 
Bank of Russia. 
Imperial German ‘Bank.. 


. $1,497,000,009 


$704,160,800 
209,643,260 
755,000,000 
204,000,000 


Total gold stocks of the four 
greatest European banks..... $1,062,804 ,060 

The nations are constantly engaged in a 
struggle to make their financial systems 
firm by accumulating the needed stocks in 
gold, and by adopting such financial sys- 
tems as will enable them to retain that gold, 
and also to utilize it most effectively in 
the conduct of their business and the main- 
tenance of their international financiai 
Status. 

For years the United States has held the 
greatest gold store, but the one least avail- 
able for ready and effective use. Under 
the new banking system the credit of that 
vast store of gold which lies inert in the 
vaults under the Treasury Building in 
Washington will have the breath of life 
breathed into it; it will be made available 
as never before, like the mobile reserves of 
an army, to be shifted hither and yon, to 
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reenforce the weak positions, and to make 
the national fiscal position strong and con- 
stantly stronger. 

This is the prime purpose and the car- 
dinal virtue of the new system—to send 
gold-secured currency from sections where 
it is not employed to sections where em- 
ployment awaits it, exactly like the men 
moved from the harvested fields to fields 
where the crops stand ripened but un- 
touched, their golden glory ready to go to 
waste merely for want of hands to gather 
the treasure. 

With the unification of national and 
State deposits what will be the new sys- 
tem’s probable capital and _ resources? 
Here are authentic figures in detail on the 
capital, surplus, and resources of the three 
classes of banks admitted to the new 
system: 

Resources. 
$10,876,000,000 

4,000,000,000 

5,000,000,000 


Cap. and Surp. 
. $1,781,000,000 
679,000,000 
897,000,000 


National 
State 
Trust comp’s.. 


Totals. ... $3,357,000,000 $19,876,000,000 


The nominal capitalization of the new 
Bank of the United States—that is, the 
aggregation of regional banks under the 
Reserve Board—will be six per cent, then, 
of $3,357,000,000, or a little more than 
$200,000,000. 

Back of that capitalization, as said, will 
stand the twenty billions of resources of 
the whole system. What is implied, in the 
creation of a national banking establish- 
ment, with two hundred millions of capital 
and twenty billions of resources, may be 
judged by comparisons with the capitaliza- 
tions of the four great national banking 
institutions named before: 

Capital and 

Surplus. 
Bank 
Bank 
Bank 
Bank 


of England.... 
of Russia.. 

of France. 

of Germany. 


Total. 


Further figures might be presented to 
indicate the incomparable power of the 
new American engine of finance. There 
seems to be no need, however, to dwell 
upon the contrast. It is altogether within 
the possibilities that before the end of its 
first decade the new American creation 
will, in capital, in resources, in general 
fiscal capacity, equal the national banking 
establishments of all Europe! 





A DEFENSE OF SPINSTERS 


BY 


ANOTHER 


OF THEM 


In the January MuNsey we published an article entitled “ The Plaint of a 
Spinster,” by One of Them. This article presents the views of another bachelor 


woman on the same subject—spinsters and marriage. 


The divergent views of 


these two writers doubtless reflect their respective temperaments. The January 


article has awakened a wide interest and brought us a flood of letters. 


Further 


discussions on the subject will appear in this magazine——The Editor. 


of Living,” ‘“‘ What is the Matter 

With the Churchts?” and “ How 
Did the Rich Become So?” the magazine- 
writer has taken Us up. Whether we feel 
grateful or not depends on the particular 
magazine we happen to be reading at the 
moment, with more or less feverish interest 
in the subject-matter of the article. 

One leaves you with the impression that 
there is nothing for us to do but crawl off 
into a corner and dine on a few mercury 
tablets at the earliest possible moment. 
Another flatters us with remarks anent 
our acknowledged cleverness and our use- 
fulness to the world in general. Of them 
all—and we have enjoyed every one, I be- 
lieve—the plaint in the January MUNSEY 
was the most wailing. We almost felt our- 
selves injured as we read. 

From my earliest days I have planned 
for six children, named respectively John, 
Mary, Robert, Launcelot, Elizabeth, and 
Donald. The preponderance of boys may 
be noted. I should never have chosen a 
girl at all had I not been devoted to my 
mother, who likes girls, and I thought it 
safer to have two girls in order to be sure 
of one in case scarlet fever should carry 
off the other. I sometimes wondered 
whether it might not be better to have 
eight children in order to have more boys, 
and I then chose, as names for considera- 
tion, Galahad and George, twins. These 
children have never been named, so the 
names are as good as new and any one 
may borrow them. 


| AVING written up the “ High Cost 


Blessed with a houseful of brothers 
aad sundry boy cousins, living next door, 
I was nine years of age before I had a girl 
friend. From those days to these boys, 
big and small, have liked me and shown 
it. The friendliness I have always recip- 
rocated, but I have never met the man I 
— choose for myself in any walk in 
life. 

My friends’ husbands are pleasant men, 
self-satisfied, complacent, but absolutely 
lacking in the little lilt of fun, the give- 
and-take of daily life, that make the joys 
of each day. Stolid to the point of stu- 
pidity, most of them—only one having a 
thought outside of his profession and its 
interests. Would one marry a machine 
just for the sake of writing an annex to 
her name? 

Children, I grant you, are worth all 
sacrifices—my heart tells me that when I 
hold my friends’ children on my lap and 
wish, secretly, that they were mine, with 
that heartache we all know. Being a 
genealogical faddist, I should like to hand 
down some of my cranky notions to my 
own children—hoping they would not in- 
herit my.long and narrow nose—but when 
I shall reach the age of forty (I am not 
there yet) I hope to have the means to 
adopt a boy or so and make up for my 
lack. 

Possibly it will be more enjoyable, not 
having any responsibility regarding the in- 
heritance of obvious faults of my own. It 
may be counted as more righteous to bring 
up in the way they should go those who 
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are bereft than those who have all. Mean- 
while it is rather entertaining to act as 
fairy godmother to sundry nieces and 
nephews who look eagerly for one’s coming. 

Planning thus, it is easy to see that I 
was brought up with the idea that I should 
marry “one of these days.” The differ- 
ence between the lady in the January issue 
and myself lies probably in the fact that I 
am a philosopher or, in more modern par- 
lance, “a good sport.” If it is more ex- 
pedient, for any reason, that you should 
have a glass of milk than the moon, why, 
my child, do you distort your face crying 
for the moon? If you are going to be an 
“old maid” (excuse me) why not be the 
very nicest kind of a one? 

You say men do not like old maids. 
Well, I don’t think I should like your kind 
either. Men like me. I should not waste 
any time worrying about it if they didn’t. 
I am too busy. Aren’t there a million 
things to do every day? 

Our friend of the January number has 
sat her down to weep because she has no 
husband. Apparently any man of any 
sort would do her. What chance would 
she have of weeping less after marriage if 
she feels thus? From the age of six I have 
had offers of marriage and have nipped in 
the bud other incipient proposals, and yet, 
I repeat, I have never seen the man with 
whom I could imagine I might be happy. 

Twice I have thought seriously of it, 
and once I was engaged for six weeks. I 
was not overcritical. One man was selfish 
and sensual, the other cold and stingy, and 
either would have ruined my happiness. 

I am far from pretty, being often, in 
bad moments, fairly homely, but admira- 
tion follows me at a respectful distance on 
cars, in stores, on the train, everywhere 
the second glance proves me attractive— 
which I can confess to realizing under my 
anonymity. Analyzing it in the face of 
my obvious plainness, I have decided that 
it is because I am happy. 

Among the sour-looking, frowning, dis- 
gruntled crowds I preserve a real, sincere 
happiness, and people like it. Dogs wag 
their tails, men give me a seat in the car, 
women smile, and children talk—because 
I am happy, really happy. 

Our friend says coarse women always 
marry, but she says nothing about their 
husbands. A coarse woman’s husband is 
at heart coarse, a man who will seek 
affinities, drink, or gamble, and small loss 
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if we don’t marry him. By the same token 
we cast in the discard the man who is 
caught by the overdressed or the loud girl. 
Occasionally a man is so blind that he, a 
“nice” fellow, is tricked into believing 
such a woman real, but not often. Any- 
how, we aren’t any of us perfect, even we 
spinsters, you know, and the man may be 
very happy with the coarse woman at 
whom we raise our lorgnette so disdain- 
fully. 


A PANACEA FOR THE SPINSTER 


If there is no tragedy like that of the 
woman who wants a home and has none, 
let us up and make one. Even in the 
country — which our friend considers a 
weary waste—one can get a cottage and a 
few orphans, big or little. Did our friend 
live in the city she might see many a 
ragged babe for whom, though she herself 
be poor, she could do so much more than 
the child will ever have as things are now. 
A crust shared with a little one like- that 
is better than plum-pudding at a board- 
ing-house. Isn’t it? 

To live “ with futile, unemployed hands 
and brains ” is a crime to-day. Better turn 
back to the customs of one’s ancestors and 
make butter and spin than permit such a 
catastrophe to occur. Idle! To-day? 

Of course we all think we should make 
better mothers than the real ones—we 
have never tried it. If you have ever been 
left alone with your sister’s children for a 
few days you realize you would have a 
good deal to learn if the children were 
yours. In the mere matter of patience we 
fall flat at once. It is easy to be patient 
and entertaining for an hour or so, but 
suppose you had years of it? Think you 
you would be more gentle than Seraphina, 
vour sister? I doubt it myself, having been 
sorely tempted to the breaking-point too 
often to be overcritical. 

Unmarried women who are ciphers have 
only themselves to blame now and always. 
I have in mind a great-aunt who taught a 
family of nine children whose gratitude to 
her to-day stands as a monument to her 
memory. She was a woman of such char- 
acter that her ideas and opinions are still’ 
discussed in our household, thirty years 
after her death. I recall also the remark 
of a clergyman in New York who told me 
that his Aunt Cornelia influenced him and 
his brothers far more than did their 
mother. They have her portrait in their 
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home, and in the history of the New Eng- 
land town, written by a stranger, there is a 
page devoted to the woman who left her 
mark on the village and its people in a 
thousand different ways. 

A niece named for her is growing into a 
charming young woman, but they smile 
wistfully when they tell me “ she can never 
equal Aunt Cornelia.” Not worth while, 
perhaps. 

Married women are friends with the un- 
married. I know, because I have many 
married friends. Occasionally we find a 
married woman who can talk of nothing 
but the baby’s ailments and the behavior 
of the cook, but in a case like that it is not 
for the single woman to hide her head. In 
these days of broad and well-read women 
there should be something better to discuss 
as a regular thing. Yet, if a single woman 
is so narrow that she cannot sympathize 
when the baby has a sore throat and pre- 
scribe when little Susie has a pain, then she 
is much to blame herself. 

Personally, I enjoy the articles on how 
to feed the baby, and I have a memory 
that retains such information as I can 
glean regarding young children. On one 


occasion I prescribed a diet for an ailing 
infant that set it on its little legs in a 
week—a triumph over a doctor who did 


not know, perhaps, just how densely 
ignorant the college-graduate mother was. 
If the unmarried woman shows her intelli- 
gence the married woman will find she has 
to look to her laurels and brush up her 
knowledge to avoid being left behind as a 
shriveled relic of the old days. 

I, too, have known widowers with grown 
children who have married women just out 
of the nursery, but the point of it is that I 
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had no “ hankering ” for the widower. If 
he liked to choose his wife as he would a 
stick of candy we smiled and granted him 
the right. “ The people people marry are 
the queerest folks of all,” but it might be 
that others would smile when you choose 
your life partner, so we have no right to 
throw stones, have we? 

There is no excuse for being lonely, 
there is less for being idle, there is least 
for blaming others for our state of single 
blessedness. Being brought up to look 
after a home hasn’t hurt us any, has it? 
Personally I am glad I know how to cook, 
thankful I can sew, rejoiced that I could 
care for a baby. Who knows when or how 
I may need the knowledge and training? 
Suppose your mother, my friend, had 
brought you up to know none of her trade 
and you had married—what then? 

Finally, to train women to “catch” 
men, as our January friend suggests, would 
catch what kind of men? What chance of 
happiness would one have with a man who, 
caught by your philandering, would be as 
easily diverted after marriage? Do you 
honestly like that kind of a man? My 
standard is higher because my brothers 
and cousins are men—not to mention my 
father. 

If one would listen to the birds and the 
children (even though they belong to 
others), to brooks and music, to the stars, 
the clouds, the trees, and the poor, one 
would not have time to hear “the slow 
drip from her broken heart as she waits 
(note that) for the years to pass ”—I 
haven't. 

What is there for us? Faith in God, 
hope in ourselves, charity for others, joy 
in everything! 


A HERALD OF SPRING 


Tue bright yellow jonquils are blooming again, 

All brimful of fragrance, so come let us drain 
Their green and gold goblets, and joyfully sing, 
While sipping their nectar, a welcome to spring! 

In each golden chalice fond memories dwell, 

And each shining petal has something to tell 

Of old-fashioned gardens, where grandmother's beds 
Taught early spring jonquils to hold up their heads. 
Undaunted by March winds, that bluster and blow, 
They smile and look up, as they swing to and fro; 
For down in the depth of each glittering cup 

Are the smiles of the spring-time of years garnered up. 


Sophie E. Morgan 





SOME GOOD EXAMPLES OF 
HALMI’S PORTRAITURE 


Every season brings over from Europe its portrait-painters. Some of them 
establish a permanent following and come many times, others have a short run. 
The new man, if he has good luck, makes his American début with an exhibition 
of portraits of handsome American women of social prestige. Arthur Louis 
Halmi, a Hungarian artist, has had this good luck and has given us some graceful 
examples of his art. We present, herewith, a few of them. 


MRS. SHERWOOD ALDRICH, A MEMBER OF THE GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, 
COLONY OF NEW YORK SOCIETY 
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MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD. THIS IS A FINE, SPEAKING LIKENESS OF ONE WHO NEEDS 
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MISS EDITH GOULD, THIRD DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. ERHART, 
OF NEW YORK AND THE 
LONG ISLAND COLONY AT 
CEDARHURST. HER MAIDEN 
NAME WAS MISS E. HENRI- 


ETTE GRAVES 
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MRS. CORNELIUS H. TAN- 
GEMAN, OF NEW YORK AND 
THE LONG ISLAND COLONY. 
BEFORE HER MARRIAGE SHE 
WAS MISS VIOLET HARK- 


NESS 
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MRS. THOMAS SHEVLIN, 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, WHO 
SPENDS MUCH TIME IN NEW 
YORK AND WASAKENTUCKY 
BELLE BEFORE HER MAR- 


RIAGE 
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MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL, JR., A DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD 
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MRS. WALTER LEWISOHN SHE WAS MISS SELMA KRAUS, A DAUGHTER OF 
MR. AND MRS. MAURICE KRAUS 





THE MURDER OF WILLIAM 
BLESSING 


BY E. 


PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


AUTHOR OF “A PRINCE OF SINNERS,” “THE MASTER MUMMER,” **CONSPIRATORS,” ETC 


BEING THE FOURTH OF THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
MR. STANLEY BROOKE, THE DELIBERATE DETECTIVE 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. B 


HE Hon. Stanley Brooke leaned 
back in his steamer-chair and 


yawned. A pleasant and bracing 
west wind blew in his face, the white- 
topped waves were all aglint with sun- 
shine. His surroundings were altogether 
delightful. There was, in fact, only one 
circumstance which made him inclined to 
regret this suddenly arranged trip across 
the Atlantic. This was his third day out, 
and he was bored. 

The usual distractions were offered him. 

“Care to make a fourth at shuffle- 
board, sir?” a bareheaded young man 
asked, pausing tentatively before his chair 
and brandishing a fearful looking imple- 
ment with a scooped-out end. 

Brooke shook his head. 

“I’m not very keen on deck games,” he 
confessed; “ thanks all the same.” 

A head was thrust out from the smoking- 
room window. Its owner caught Brooke’s 
eye. 

“ Will you come and make us up at 
bridge?” one of his table companions 
asked. 

Brooke refused even more decidedly. 

“IT never play.cards until after dinner,” 
he declared. 

He was left alone presently and fell to 
studying the people as they passed. He 
was beginning to realize that lately all 
other interests in life had become with him 
subordinate to this. 

He appreciated the elasticity of one’s 
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powers of observation when properly 
ministered to, the possibility of tragedy 
and crime beneath the smoothest and most 
commonplace exterior. He had developed 
a habit of watchfulness. The lines about 
his mouth had tightened. 

It was more of an effort with him now 
to assume that bland aspect of juvenile 
imbecility which had stood him more than 
once in such good stead. Yet it certainly 
seemed that upon this voyage there was 
little enough to engage his interest. 

The boat was a medium-sized one and 
not one of the fastest. The people were 
mostly Americans of the tourist type, a 
handful of business men— and Gordon 
Black. Brooke, whenever he tried to think 
of any one of them, found himself always 
thinking of Black. 

The man passed as he sat there—tall, 
hard-featured, his hands clasped behind 
him, his eyes bent upon the deck. The 
invalid who lay flat in a chair by Brooke’s 
side stretched out a hand and touched his 
neighbor on the coat-sleeve. 

“Tell me,” he asked in a quavering 
voice, “ is that really Mr. Gordon Black?” 

“That is his name,” Brooke replied. 
“ He looks rather an interesting character: 
Do you know anything about him?” 

The little man looked at his questioner 
wonderingly. He was a small, frail person, 
with white hair and wasted face, and there 
were rumors that he was dying. He had 
been carried on board at Southampton, 
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and he only appeared on deck for an hour 
at a time. 

“ Know anything about Gordon Black!” 
he repeated. ‘“ Why, a year or two ago he 
was the most talked-of man in the States!” 

“Why?” Brooke asked. “Is he a 
celebrity, then?” 

The little man—he called himself Dr. 
Browning, but admitted that he was only 
a dentist—sighed. 

“Of course, you're English,” he re- 
marked, “and you wouldn’t read our 
papers. Gordon Black was the head of a 
great railroad trust. He ran up against 
another trust, controlled by Seth Pryor, 
and they had the greatest financial struggle 
that the history of American finance has 
ever known. 

“In the end, Black was maneuvered 
into a false position. He broke the law 
and had to leave the country. It has al- 
ways been understood that there was some 
sort of an agreement between him and his 
enemies that, if he left, his followers should 
be spared. That’s the idea, at any rate. 

“ Anyway, during the last two months 
Seth Pryor has suddenly begun to squeeze 
Black’s followers. Black is on his way 


back to fight him, and Seth Pryor has 
sworn that as soon as he sets foot in New 
York he’ll have him arrested.” 


“Tt sounds interesting,” Brooke con- 
fessed. 

“Tt is interesting,” the other declared. 
“ Tt’s a romance, sir—a wonderful romance. 
I have never spoken to Mr. Gordon Black 
myself, but he is going back to face the 
music because he thinks it his duty, and 
for my part I hope he pulls through.” 

He leaned back in his chair and closed 
his eyes with the air of one fatigued by 
conversation. Brooke took up his book 
and set it down again. Afterward he de- 
cided that it must have been some mes- 
meric instinct which prompted him at that 
precise moment to struggle up from his 
comfortable seat, throw aside his rug, and 
stroll along the deck. 

On his second time around he came to 
an abrupt standstill at the aft extremity of 
the promenade-deck. A few yards away 
from him, but in the second-class portion 
of the ship, a girl, whose profile was turned 
toward him, was leaning over the rail, bend- 
ing far forward with folded arms, in an 
attitude which seemed to him somehow 
familiar. 

He stood perfectly still, watching her, 
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and then a curious thing happened. The 
thrill was doubtless caused by the recollec- 
tion of those few breathless moments of 
life and death through which they two had 
lived together, but it is certain that Brooke 
felt suddenly the rush of warm blood 
through his veins and the singing of 
strange things around his heart. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he 
crossed the narrow plankway and stepped 
to her side. 

“Miss Robinson!” he exclaimed eager- 
ly. “ It really is you, then!” 

She turned and looked at him. She was 
a little startled. Taken so completely by 
surprise, she seemed to forget for the mo- 
ment her somewhat uncompromising atti- 
tude. Her beautiful eyes were lit with 
something very like pleasure, her lips part- 
ed into almost tender lines. The moment 
was a revelation. For the first time Brooke 
realized that she was beautiful. 

“Tt really is you, then,” she murmured. 

“ But what on earth—” he began. “I 
thought you were going to a post in the 
country.” 

Already her manner was stiffening. A 
touch of the old sullenness was in her tone. 
She had been taken by surprise. 

“A new country,” she corrected him. 
“T am tired of England.” 

“ You are going to America for good?” 

“ Precisely,” she replied. ‘I am an 
emigrant.” 

“T think that you might have told me,” 
he protested. 

She was already in revolt. 

“And why?” she demanded. “I have 
already accepted charity from you. I have 
lived for twenty-four years in England, 
twelve of which have been blankly miser- 
able. I am going to start again.” 

“ Are you going to New York?” 

“To New York,” she assentec. 

“You have a position?” 

She hesitated. She 
grudgingly. 

“T have a place,” she admitted. “ For- 
give me, but you must go now. First-class 
passengers are not allowed here.” 

“T wonder,” he said deliberately, “ why 
you treat me as though I wanted to pick 
your pocket. I want to be your friend.” 

She turned away, her manner reluctantly 
ungracious. 

“Tt is not possible,” she said. “ My 
friendship, anyhow, isn’t worth having. 
Good-by!” 


answered him 
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“TELL ME,” HE ASKED. “IS THAT REAILI.Y MR. GORDON BIACK ?" 
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She disappeared through the companion- 
way. Brooke retraced his steps slowly to 
his own deck. As he crossed the bridge 
he was conscious of being watched. He 
raised his eyes. Mr. Gordon Black was 
leaning over the rail, deeply interested now 
in the uncoiling of a rope below. 


II 


Tuat night, or rather in the small hours 
of the morning, the silence of the great 
ship was broken by the sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps along the passage outside 
Brooke’s stateroom, a hoarse murmuring 
of voices, the flying feet of an urgent mes- 
senger. Brooke put his head out of the 
alleyway leading to his cabin. 

“ Anything the matter?” he asked. 

The steward whom he addressed seemed 
scarcely to hear him. Brooke made his 
way to the spot where the little group was 
congregated. Something dark was stretched 
across the passageway. Brooke looked 
down upon it with a shudder. 

It was the body of a man—a crumpled- 
up heap, with the head half covered by one 
distorted arm. His white lips, from which 


the last groan had issued, were still part- 


ed. He could have been dead only a few 
seconds. 

“ Did any one see it happen?” Brooke 
demanded. 

No one answered. No one even seemed 
capable of speech. Brooke turned on an- 
other of the electric lights and looked up 
and down the dimly lit gangway. There 
was not a soul in sight. The doors of 
every one of the.adjacent staterooms were 
closed. The place seemed wrapped in 
gloomy silence;. there was nothing to be 
heard but the thud and roar of the engines 
below. The only people in sight were the 
three who stooped over the body — 
Brooke’s own bedroom steward, a bath- 
room steward, and a boy from the engine- 
room still carrying a handful of waste. 

“ Didn’t any one see it happen?” Brooke 
repeated. 

The bedroom steward staggered to his 
feet and shook his head. 

“I passed along here not three minutes 
ago, sir,” he declared, “ and there wasn’t a 
sign of any one. I just put away some hot- 
water tins in the closet there. While I 
was doing it I thought I heard a funny 
noise. I came back again—and he was 
lying here. I couldn’t have been away al- 
together more than sixty seconds.” 
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“Do you know who he is?” Brooke 
inquired. 

“He's got the end stateroom a little 
further along,” the bath-room steward de- 
clared. “I dunno his name.” 

Brooke looked steadily down, trying to 
fix the little scene in his memory. The 
man was lying on the right-hand side of 
the gangway and had, therefore, probably 
been attacked from the left. The blow on 
his head, too, was on that side. His coat 
was open and a letter was protruding from 
it. His right hand lay across his chest, 
as though he had striven to clutch at some- 
thing there. There were few other details 
worth noticing. 

Then the captain arrived, followed by 
the doctor, and presently Brooke retreated 
to his cabin. 

Iil 


A BRUTAL murder committed upon an 
ocean steamer on the high seas, where the 
passengers rely for their casual conversa- 
tion upon an occasional marconigram or 
fragments of gossip concerning one an- 
other, is naturally an absorbing subject of 
discussion. 

From early morning until the bugle 
sounded for luncheon all games were sus- 
pended and all conversation rang the dif- 
ferent changes around this most extraor- 
dinary and dramatic happening. Brooke 
threw himself thoroughly into the rdle of 
careful and attentive listener. Apart from 
all manner of vague rumors, however, all 
that was definitely known was trivial. 

The man’s name was Blessing. 

He was of cheerful and sociable dispo- 
sition, and appeared to have talked to 
every one on board. 

He had never mentioned his profession, 
but a card in his pocketbook bore the in- 
scription of “ Agent,” with an address at 
an office on Broadway. 

He had never been seen to quarrel with 
any one. 

The half-torn letter in his pocket was 
domestic and unimportant. 

The staterooms opposite the spot where 
he had been found were empty with the 
exception of two, one of which was occu- 
pied by a Mr. Baines, who was with the 
doctor in his room at the time the affair 
occurred; and the other by Dr. Browning. 

Robbery was an impossible motive, as 
the murdered man had frankly confessed 
himself short of money, had made applica- 
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tion to the purser for a loan, and had des- 
patched a marconigram for a clerk to meet 
him on the quay with funds. 

The cause of death was a blow dealt 
with some blunt instrument which was not 
forthcoming. 

Brooke listened to the gossip, listened to 
what every one had to say, and made a 
few inquiries on his own account. They 
led him, however, to nothing in the shape 
of a definite conclusion. Then, a little 
later, while talking with the captain in his 
room, the latter handed him a marconi- 
gram. 

“ What do you make of this?” he asked. 
“ It was addressed to Blessing. Under the 
circumstances, I felt justified in opening 
it. 

Brooke glanced at the flimsy sheet. It 
consisted only of a few words: 

Look out. T is on board. 

“ Unsigned,” he murmured. 

“ Unfortunately,” the captain replied. 
“ If we only knew who sent it, we might 
know who ‘ T’ was.” 


“ And ‘T,’” Brooke added, “ might be 
sitting in irons at this present moment.” 


“ Precisely,” the captain agreed dryly. 
“ | don’t like these things on my boat. I’m 
not a detective. I can’t detain my pas- 
sengers. The murderer will probably walk 
off the gangway at New York and no one 
will be able to stop him. I may even shake 
hands with him without knowing it.” 

“ Hard luck!” Brooke declared. 
one of these.” 

The captain accepted one of his visitor’s 
cigarettes and parted from him, a few 
minutes later, without any very exalted 
opinion of his young friend’s intelligence. 

Brooke paced slowly down the deck with 
his hands behind him. As he neared the 
spot where, on the preceding day, he had 
seen Constance Robinson, he glanced up. 

She was leaning against the rail in al- 
most the same position, only this time she 
had turned a little sidewise. She was 
facing him, and, as he raised his cap in 
salutation, she beckoned him to her. He 
crossed the dividing bridge at once and 
stood by her side. 

“You’ve heard about the murder, of 
course?” she asked bruskly. 

‘“ Naturally,” Brooke admitted. 

She looked at him for a moment, a grim 
smile upon her lips. 


a Try 
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“I forgot,” she went on. “ The solution 
of crime is rather in your line, isn’t it? 
Solve this one.” 

“T can’t,” Brooke confessed. 

“Who murdered Mr. Blessing?” 

“ No idea!” 

‘And you on the spot!” she exclaimed 
derisively. “Fancy calling yourself a 
man of observation!” 

Brooke looked at her steadfastly. With- 
out a doubt she was a different person. 
Her hair, a little disordered in the wind, 
was unexpectedly luxuriant; her dark, 
splendid eyes were lit with gentle laughter; 
the glow of a new health was already steal- 
ing into her cheeks. In her plain, tight- 
fitting, blue serge costume, her entire ab- 
sence of ornaments, she appealed to him 
in a subtle and entirely novel way. 

“In this instance,” he said simply, “ I 
am afraid that I must confess myself a 
failure. I have made a great many in- 
quiries, but they have led nowhere. Per- 
haps you can help me?” 

She suddenly became grave. 

“As it happens,” she réplied, “I can. 
Come nearer.” 

He stood close to her side. A few yards 
away an Italian squatted, playing a con- 
certina; four men were throwing quoits; a 
mother was sitting with her three children. 
Constance glanced around and drew him 
to the side of the boat. 

“ Mr. Blessing was murdered by a man 
named Gordon Black,” she told him. 
“ Perhaps, as I can tell you the name of 
the guilty person, you can do the rest.” 

‘How do you know?” Brooke asked. 

She frowned. 

“ Mr. Blessing was my new employer,” 
she told him. ‘“ He was a private detective 
in New York. I did some typing for him, 
and he formed the idea that I was intelli- 
gent enough to be of use to him per- 
manently.” 

“What do you know about Gordon 
Black?” 

“I know that Mr. Blessing had been 
to England to collect evidence against him 
for complicity in the Jersey River Railway 
scandal, whatever that may be, and I know 
that he had succeeded. That evidence was. 
in Mr. Blessing’s possession when he 
boarded the steamer. I expect it is in 
Gordon Black’s now!” 

“IT think,” Brooke suggested, “ that you 
had better come with me to the captain.” 

“What is the use?” she replied impa- 
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tiently. ‘ There is work to be done yet— 
your share of the work. I have pointed 
out the man. It is for you to forge the 
links. You start knowing who he is. You 
have only to work a little way backward.” 

“ All the same,” Brooke persisted, “ I 
think that you ought to come with me to 
the captain.” 

“T’ll come when I think best,” she an- 
swered tersely. ‘“ Gordon Black has seen 
me with Mr. Blessing. If he sees me with 
you on the way to the captain he'll suspect 
something. See what you can do on your 
own. IT'll come in afterward. 

“T'll tell you this much more, if you 
like. Less than forty-eight hours ago 
Gordon Black offered Mr. Blessing twenty- 
five thousand pounds for a document in 
his possession — an illegal transfer, or 
something of the sort. Mr. Blessing re- 
fused. He was acting for a client—Gor- 
don Rlack’s great enemy.” 

Broogke made his way back to his own 
part of the ship. He spent nearly an hour 
in putting a few cautious inquiries. Then 


he rejoined Constance, who was still sitting 
in her corner reading, and who watched 
his approach with evident displeasure. 


“ You are very foolish,” she said, as she 
put her book down, “to come over here 
so often. I have told you that Gordon 
Black has seen Mr. Blessing talking to me. 
He will be on his guard.” 

“It does not appear to be of much con- 
sequence,” Brooke remarked. “ Listen. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the time 
when the murder took place. It was be- 
tween half past eleven and five and twenty 
to twelve.” 

“ Well?” 

“ From ten o'clock until the news of the 
affair was brought there Black was play- 
ing bridge in the smoking-room.” 

The girl frowned. 

“Ts that certain?” 

“ Absolutely,” he assured her. “I have 
it from the smoking-room steward, and 
Major Bryce—who was one of the four. 
Without a doubt he was in the smoking- 
room when the affair took place.” 

She seemed a little staggered. For a few 
moments she said nothing. 

‘ Failing Mr. Gordon Black,” Brooke 
continued, “I presume you have no other 
suggestions? I’m getting rather keen.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt must have been Gordon Black,” she 
declared. 
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“ But the man has a perfect, a truthful 
alibi,” Brooke ventured to point out. 

“I can’t help it,” she persisted obstinate- 
ly. “Mr. Blessing told me himself that 
he was afraid of him. Those papers in- 
cluded a forged transfer. He meant hav- 
ing them. He .had offered Mr. Blessing 
twenty-five thousand pounds for them and 
was refused.” 

Brooke pointed to a school of porpoises. 

“Let us talk about something else,’ he 
suggested. “ What are you going to do 
when you get to New York?” 

“ Give evidence against Gordon Black 
at his trial for murder, I hope,” she re- 
plied doggedly. “ Afterward—well, I shall 
find something.” 


IV 


WHEN Brooke returned to his chair he 
found that his invalid neighbor had been 
brought on deck and was lying in the nexi 
one, smothered over with rugs. Brooke 
spoke to him pleasantly, and would have 
passed on but for the other’s obvious dis- 
appointment. 

“You're going to sit down for a few 
minutes, aren’t you?” the fellow piped out, 
his thin voice shriller and weaker than 
ever. “I’ve had a bad night, and I’m 
nervous this morning. Say, what day do 
you reckon we shall fetch New York?” 

Brooke seated himself. The cheering 
up of the man seemed to be a charge upon 
the whole ship’s company. 

“About Friday morning,” he _ replied 
cheerfully. “ Nothing to make us late 
that I can see.” 

The little man began to count upon his 
fingers. 

“Let me see—to-day is Tuesday. Then 
there’s Wednesday and Thursday — two 
whole days! I reckon I’ll last that long 
somehow,” he added wistfully. 

Brooke laughed at him. 

“Of course you will,” he declared en- 
couragingly. “ Why, I heard you walked 
across the deck alone yesterday morning.” 

Dr. Browning smiled —a little vain- 
gloriously. 

“ Not all the way—very nearly as far 
as the rail,” he admitted. “ My book blew 
away.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, looking 
out across the sea. 

“You know,” he continued, “ when I 
started on this voyage I wasn’t afraid, be- 
cause I felt that I’d just as soon die at sea 
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as anywhere else. I took kind of a fancy 
to end it all out here. Directly I got on 
board and looked through a port-hole I 
changed my mind, though. Queer thing, 
eh? I was afraid!” 

“T wouldn’t think about it at all, if I 
were you,” Brooke advised. “ Make up 


‘!t CHOOSE YOU BECAUSE YOU 
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your mind that you’re going to get better. 
That’s the way.” 

A queer little smile flickered for a mo- 
ment upon the gray lips. The man’s face 
was almost ghastly. 

“ There isn’t any chance of that,” he 
said simply. “Id like to live out the 
voyage—-that’s all.” 

‘“‘ Have you friends who are meeting you 
in New York?” Brooke asked. 

“Perhaps,” the other answered. “I 
cannot say for certain. My people live 
out in the West.” 

The purser came along and paused to 
talk cheerfully for a few minutes to the 
ship’s invalid. Afterward a_ benevolent 
old lady brought up her camp-stool to his 
side. Brooke lay with half-closed eyes, 
looking out upon the sea. 

His thoughts wandered from the pa- 
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thetic little figure by his side to Mr. Gor- 
don Black, who was strolling up and down 
the deck smoking a cigar. Brooke felt a 
peculiar interest in studying the dark, 
handsome face. , 

That the man had been a bold adven- 
turer, a buccaneer of finance, was true 
without a doubt. 
Was there really the 
shadow of that ghast- 
ly crime concealed 
behind the mask of 
those set features and 

level brows? 
He stood smoking 
his cigar stolidly, one 
hand grasping the 
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rail of the steamer, his eyes fixed upon the 
silver streak which fringed the horizon. 
Brooke felt that this quiet sea voyage had 
been touched unexpectedly with the hand 
of tragedy, and try how he would to put 
him in the background of his thoughts, this 
man stood out the central figure in it. 

There was a shrill blast from the fog- 
horn; they had passed into a little bank 
of white mist. Immediately afterward a 
cabin steward came up, looked around the 
deck for a moment, and, finally advancing 
to Gordon Black, touched him on the 
shoulder and presented him with a note. 

“ For me?” Brooke heard him ask. 

“Left in your cabin, sir,” the man re- 
plied, as he turned away. 
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Brooke watched his neighbor break the 
seal of the letter and read its contents. 
They seemed to consist of a few lines only, 
yet the seconds passed into minutes and 
the eyes of the reader were still riveted 
upon the half-sheet of paper. 

He seemed at first a little dazed; he 
had the appearance of a man who struggles 
with a message sent him in some foreign 
language. Then Brooke saw the blanch- 
ing of the man’s cheeks, the sudden shiver, 
the quick, stern effort to recover his self- 
control. 

There was no longer any doubt. Tragedy 
and Mr. Gordon Black walked hand in 
hand! 

V 

BrRooKE went back again to Constance 
Robinson that evening. He found her 
promenading alone on the lower deck, her 
hands clasped behind her back. She wel- 
comed him with a smile which, dubious 
though it was, gave him an unreasonable 
amount of pleasure. He fell into step by 
her side. It was a dark, windy night and 
the sea sang to them. 

“ Any progress?” she asked. 


“ None to speak of,” he admitted frank- 
ly. “I fancy I’m not lucky this time.” 


She turned upon him almost fiercely. 

“[ wonder how you dare mention the 
word to me!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You have 
just the glimmering of an idea as to what 
my life has been up to now. Well, I get 
another chance —a good salary —a new 
profession in a new country—and this is 
what happens. My employer is murdered 
on the way out. I haven’t even drawn 
my first week’s pay!” 

“No good brooding over it,” Brooke re- 
marked briskly. “ You’ve health and 
strength, and you’re bound for a country 
where those things count. Do you mind 
going a little slower? It’s a treat to see 
you walk, but I’m out of breath.” 

She slackened her pace at once. She 
had been walking with the long, free paces 
and swift-footed grace of some forest ani- 
mal. She glanced doubtfully at her com- 
panion. His tone seemed to indicate a 
certain change in his attitude toward her. 

“Oh! I’m not afraid,” she declared. 
“T’ll find work — only —I wish to God, 
when I start out to look for it, that I were 
a man!” 

He understood, and this time was silent. 
The mood passed, and he was careful to 
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take no advantage of it. Presently she 
stopped at the end of the deck nearest 
to the first-class quarters. 

“ Good night!” she said. 
you’re not succeeding.” 

“ By the bye,” he asked, “ you didn’t, 
by any chance, send a note to Mr. Gordon 
Black, did you?” 

“1? Of course not! Why?” 

“ He had one from some one which upset 
him pretty badly.” 

“ Find out who sent it,” 
eagerly. 

“My idea,” he replied. “I was just 
waiting till I’d spoken to you.” 

“Tt’s very likely the beginning of nego- 
tiations,” she declared. ‘‘ Remember that 
whoever killed poor Mr. Blessing, even if 
it wasn’t Gordon Black, has those papers 
and the forged transfers.” 

Brooke sighed. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “ they'll begin 
to tumble to me soon, but I'll do my best.” 


VI 


THE next day they ran into a storm. 
The skies were leaden, the ship developed 
a very ugly pitch, the decks were deserted, 
swept with rain and spray. The steamer- 
chairs, even on the covered deck, were 
lashed to a rail. The whole outlook was 
unspeakably dreary. About eleven o’clock 
a cabin steward came to Brooke in the 
smoking-room. 

“ T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. “ Dr. 
Browning, the old gentleman who is ill, 
would take it as a great favor if you would 
step down to his stateroom for a moment. 
The poor gentleman’s very bad indeed, 
sir,” he added confidentially. ‘“ Don’t look 
as though he’d last the day.” 

“ Sure he meant me?” Brooke asked, a 
little puzzled. “I’ve only spoken to him 
once or twice on deck.” 

“ Certain, sir,” the man replied. “ He 
wanted to speak to you most particular.” 

Brooke made his way down below at 
once. The little man was lying half- 
dressed upon the sofa berth and his ap- 
pearance was ghastly. He motioned 
Brooke to close the door. 

“Sorry to find you queer,” the latter 
remarked cheerfully. “ This weather’s 
enough to knock any one over.” 

“T’m nearly done,” was the reply. “1 
didn’t reckon upon this. Please listen.” 

“ Anything I can do for you—” Brooke 
began. 


ae I’m sorry 


she insisted 
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“ Two nights ago,” Dr. Browning inter- 
rupted, “the man Blessing was murdered 
just outside my stateroom there—only a 
few feet away, mind. I was lying where 
I am now. I heard the scuffle, the blow, 
the groan.” 

“ Great Heavens!” Brooke exclaimed. 
“ You didn’t see the fellow, did you?” 

The doctor shook his head. He was 
speaking with the utmost difficulty. 

“] saw nothing, but I heard the fall of 
something just outside my door, which 
was about a foot open. I dragged myself 
there. I picked up this.” 

He opened his coat; a long envelope, 
apparently stuffed with papers, was lying 
there. Brooke gazed at it with fascinated 
eyes. 

“Why haven’t you mentioned it before 

-told the captain or some one?” he asked. 

The little doctor paused for several mo- 
ments to recover his breath. 

““T made up my mind that this packet 
should go straight from my hands to the 
chief of police in New York,” he said. 
“ Everything is talked about on board 
ship. I decided to keep silent. Since 
then I have been terrified — almost to 


death. Last night and the night before a 


man has been in my room. My trunk, the 
cushions here, have been searched. I lay 
shivering in my bunk. The packet was 
between my two mattresses.” 

“Who was the man?” Brooke asked. 

“JT couldn’t reach the light—I dared not 
have turned it on if I could have done so,”’ 
was the almost plaintive reply. “ It might 
have been a steward. I had courage once 

-but now—you see what I am. I can’t 
bear another night. I want you to take 
this packet.” 

Once more he produced the envelope. 
Brooke took it. 

“What am I to do with it?” 

“Keep it until we are safely ofi the 
steamer,” Dr. Browning begged. “ Bring 
it to me the moment after we land. I shall 
be at No. 387, the Waldorf-Astoria. My 
room is already engaged. I shall lie there 
and wait for you.” 

Brooke fingered the packet irresolutely. 

“May I ask you this?” he said. “ Why 
do you select me as your confidant? We 
are complete strangers, and many of the 
other passengers upon the ship have talked 
with you more.” 

“I choose you,” Browning replied, “ be- 
cause you are an Englishman, and a per- 
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son whose appearance, forgive me, renders 
you free from any suspicion of being mixed 
up in this affair. You are so obviously a 
young Englishman of good family, with no 
particular occupation and no particular in- 
terests in the world. There is a wide- 
spread plot which turns upon these papers, 
and if, before I die, I can help toward an 
act of justice, it will make me happy. You 
are just the person whom no one would 
suspect of complicity in it.?’ 

Brooke thrust the packet into the breast- 
pocket of his tweed coat, which he but- 
toned up closely. 

“Very well,” he promised, “I'll do as 
you say.” 

The little man leaned back upon his 
sofa. 

“I shall sleep now,” he declared, with a 
sigh of content. “I never closed my eyes 
ail last night.” 

Brooke tiptoed his way out of the state- 
room and sat in his steamer-chair upon the 
deck for an hour without moving. Then 
he rose and made his way to the second- 
class portion of the ship, where he found 
Constance in a sheltered corner. 

“‘ Supposing,” he said, “I was able to 
help toward the clearing up of this little 
affair, I take it that it would be a sort of 
satisfaction to you?” 

“It would be more than that, 
swered firmly. 

“Very well, then,” he continued. “I 
am by way of making a bargain. Sup- 
posing I succeed, will you lunch with me 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at one o’clock on 
the day after we arrive, and will you 
promise to let me know your whereabouts 
for the first month of your stay in New 
York?” 

She looked at him, a little softened— 
and yet suspicious. 

“T can’t see what satisfaction that 
would be to you,” she remarked. 

““ My lookout, that, isn’t it?” he remind- 
ed her gently. 

“T haven't any clothes to come out to 
luncheon in,” she told him. 

“Tf you will wear the clothes,” he re- 
plied, “ which you wore when you came on 
the steamer—” , 

“ Well, I had to have a new frock,” she 
interrupted, a little defiantly, “and I 
couldn’t come abroad without a new hat, 
could I?” 

He laughed. 

“Tt’s a bargain, then.” 


she an- 
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“Aren’t you going to tell 
thing?” she asked. 
“ Not at present,” he replied. “To tell 
you the truth, there’s so much that I don’t 
understand myself.” 


Vil 


Tue end of the voyage, so eagerly 
looked forward to by many of the passen- 
gers, was certainly not disappointing in 
the matter of sensation. 

The steamer was boarded in the harbor 
by two detectives, whose every movement 
was watched with intense interest. They 
made their way at once to the captain’s 
cabin, where they remained for at least a 
quarter of an hour. 

When they returned to the deck they 
came face to face with Mr. Gordon Black. 
He was smoking a large cigar and, so far 
from showing any signs of discomfiture, 
accosted the two men and shook hands 
with them. A slight sense of disappoint- 
ment began to manifest itself among the 
passengers. They were now almost up to 
the landing-stage and nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Gordon Black, whose arrest by the 
New York police had been looked upon as 
a certainty, remained very much at liberty. 
The two detectives were talking to no one 
nor showing any signs of imminent action. 
It seemed, too, as though the murderer of 
Mr. Blessing were to walk off the ship un- 
molested. 

Then there was a little commotion at the 
*companionway. Two of the stewards 
emerged, carrying a steamer-chair upon 
which Dr. Browning was stretched out. 
He was wearing a shore-going hat, and, 
though his appearance was ghastly, he was 
doing his best to exchange farewells with 
those of the passengers whom he passed. 

His chair was set down close to the 
gangway and within a few feet of the de- 
tectives. At that moment Brooke strolled 
up. He pointed to the chair. 

“T give that man in charge, officer,”’ he 
said to the nearer detective, “ for the mur- 
der of William Blessing on this boat.” 

Brooke had spoken without raising his 
voice in the least, but his words had been 
perfectly distinct. What followed seemed 
nothing short of miraculous. 

With a single bound Browning was at 
the side of the ship. He sent sprawling 
a passenger who inadvertently barred his 
path, and a seaman who made an instinc- 
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tive movement toward him he tripped up 
with a dexterity which was simply amazing. 

They saw him for a moment and heard 
a splash. Then every one rushed to the 
side of the ship. 

“ Your man, right enough,” Brooke re- 
marked to the detective. 

“ That’s Tim, sure,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “I wish to God I’d believed it, and 
we wouldn’t have bungled the job!” 

The steamer was within forty yards of 
the dock, and the only open space around 
was the space which had been left for her 
to clear. Two sailors dived, and a dozen 
beats were in the water within five min- 
utes. Nevertheless, the passengers were 
obliged to disembark without learning 
what had become of their late steamer 
companion. 

Vill 


CONSTANCE arrived punctually atthe 
Waldorf on the following morning. Brooke 
led her to the table which he had reserved 
and watched the color stream into her 
cheeks as she bent over the roses which 
were lying by her plate. 

“ Well,” he announced cheerfully, “ I’ve 
ordered luncheon — all manner of weird 
dishes, with just one or two we are sure 
of. I didn’t order champagne because I 
thought you’d prefer that for dinner.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, half 
indignantly. 

“ Never mind,” he replied. “I can see 
you are bubbling over with questions. 
Read the papers this morning?” 

She shook her head. 

“T’ve been too busy.” 

“ Then I'll have to tell you a few facts 
first,” he said. ‘“ The whole affair hinges 
around the great struggle between Gordon 
Black and Seth Pryor. Black stepped over 
the line a bit and had to leave the country. 
The documents which would have in- 
criminated him were in England. 

“ Blessing went over, as Pryor’s agent, 
to buy them. Our little friend, Dr. Brown- 
ing, who has a dozen aliases, and who is 
more wanted by the New York police than 
any other man on earth, was also on to the 
game, only what he wanted was to steal 
the papers. Very well. Blessing gets them. 
Gordon Black, acting on a hint he received 
from New York, sails for home. 

“Dr. Browning—Tim, the New York 
police call him— books on the same 
steamer. Tim murders Blessing and gets 
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THEY SAW HIM FOR 
A MOMENT AND 
THEN HEARD A 
SPLASH 


hold of the documents. Having got 
them, he tries to think out the safest 
way to make use of them. Blessing 
was murdered outside his door. On 
the whole, it is safer for him to land 
in New York without those documents 
in his possession. 

“He pitches on the most ingenuous- 
looking of his fellow passengers and hands 
them over to me to take care of. One or 
two little things about the man, however, 
during the last few days, gave me to think, 
as one says. I watched him like a lynx 
for the last twenty-four hours and was con- 
vinced that he was shamming. The rest is 
obvious.” 

“ And what about Mr. Gordon Black?” 
she asked. 
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“ Therein,” Brooke replied, “lies the 
humor of the situation, if one can use such 
a word at all in connection with the affair. 
The two great factions headed by Black 
and Seth Pryor made peace one day last 
week. The documents for which our little 
friend hoped to get a million dollars, and 
for which Mr. Black had actually bid 
twenty-five thousand pounds, are value- 
less. Quite a dramatic little business, 
wasn’t it?” 

“What about the note which you saw 
Mr. Gordon Black receive on deck?” 

“That was from Browning, although he 
didn’t sign it,” Brooke explained. “It 
was just a little reminder that those docu- 
ments were still in existence.” 

“ There isn’t anything in life,” she said 
softly, “so wonderful as to realize these 
things going on around you; to watch 
other people and wonder what secrets they 
are carrying about with them.” 


“I’m glad you feel like that,” Brooke 


answered, “ because that sort of thing is a 
bit of a hobby of mine, too. 
other post yet?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“T offer you one,” he declared, filling 


Found an- 


her glass with hock. “ Secretary, com- 
panion, and—” 

She put out her hand, checking him, as 
if his words had smitten her with poignant 
edge. 

“No, no,” she pleaded, her soft eyes ap- 
pealing to him sorrowfully; “ wait, please 
wait!” 

He lapsed into thoughtful silence. Per- 
haps he was pushing the matter rather 
indelicately, somewhat hastily. So he 
reasoned, after a minute’s cogitation. Bet- 
ter wait, indeed, than ruin it all. 

“You had joined Blessing,” he 


said 
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slowly, looking at her with frank direct- 
ness, “and meant to help him in his de- 
tective work.” 

She nodded, the flush of excitement, due 
to the crisis which she had staved off, 
brightening her cheeks and lips. Brooke 
wanted to kiss her. He wanted to tell her 
so. But it might be wiser—of course it 
would be wiser—to wait. 

He leaned his elbows on the table, talk- . 
ing across to her confidentially. “ What 
do you say to a partnership—business— 
with me as the other member of the firm?” 
he suggested. “Let’s open a detective 
bureau in London—there’s a world of work 
waiting—on equal terms.” 

She shook her head. “I have no capital 
for such a venture,” said she. “I must 
stay here and fight.” 

“You have your brains and your type- 
writer,” said he, his face glowing with the 
heat of his new idea. “ You can’t remain 
here friendless, with no business connec- 
tion, you know. Say that you'll put your 
typewriter and business experience against 
my capital and join the venture.” 

“ There’s a great field—with your well- 
known talent as a business asset,” she ad- 
mitted, catching some of his fire. 

“ Then let’s call it done!” he exclaimed. 
‘“* We'll return by the next steamer, and I’!] 
have you near me, at least, while I—” he 
caught himself, his face paling, as if afraid. 

“ While you?” she smiled. 

“ Wait,” said he. 

She offered her hand. “A _ strictly 
business partnership, Mr. Brooke,” she 
blushed. “ And you must promise me not 
to mention—not to—to—” There was a 
supplication almost painful in her solemn 
eyes. 

“ T'll wait,” said he. 
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I prEAM of the ancient wonders—of the Isle of Hy Brasail 

That rides through the mists of Mayo, then fades like a fading sail; 
I dream of the ancient wonders, but there’s one that haunts me more, 
’Tis the fawnlike grace of Moira upon Lough Corrib’s shore! 


I dream of the ancient wonders—of the wells of Death and Life, 
Of the Voices of the Forest that quell both hate and strife; 

I dream of the ancient wonders, but greater than them all 

Is the luring laugh of Moira when day’s at evenfall! 


I dream of the ancient wonders—of the Cross caught up in air, 
Of the swan of sweet Feale Water that was a maiden fair; 

I dream of the ancient wonders, but each fades in eclipse 

At the lifted arms of Moira, and Moira’s lifted lips! 


Clinton Scollard 
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TOLD you last month in The Shop 

1 | that “The Christian,” by Hall 

Caine, ran fifteen months. After 

sending the copy to press I was curious to 

know how many serial stories MUNSEY’sS 

MaGaAZzINnE had carried in twenty years, 
and the average length of run. 

An examination of the bound volumes 
shows that in this time we have published 
fifty-two stories serially—thirty-five full 
book-length novels and seventeen novel- 
ettes. The full book-length stories aver- 
aged to run ten months and the novelettes 
six months. So you see that even with the 
half-length novels you had to wait six 
months to get the finish, and with the full 
book-length novels you had to wait ten 
months to get the finish. 

Habit is a tremendous force in the world 


and habit must be responsible for this kind 


of novel reading. It got its grip on us 
many years ago when magazines carried 
higher-grade stories than other publica- 
tions, when there were comparatively few 
publications and reading matter was rela- 
tively a scarce article. But habit loses its 
hold after a while, and if we sense the pub- 
lic taste aright, it has now lost it with 
respect to serial publication in monthly 
parts. 

Thirty-five full book-length novels in 
twenty years is an average of less than two 
novels a year. Now we give twelve full 
book-length novels a year—a complete 
novel every month. This would mean 
thirty-six novels in three years, or two 
hundred and forty novels in twenty years 
against thirty-five under the old serializing 
system. 

Figures like these are both illuminating 
and instructive. They bring out clearly 
the bigness of the thing MuNsEy’s Maca- 
ZINE is doing. Of course if THE MUNSEY 
were merely a fiction magazine with no 
articles, no illustrations, nothing but sto- 
ries, it would be quite another matter. But 
THE Muwnsey is a great big magazine 
wholly apart from this complete book fea- 
ture which is carried on added pages. 
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The New Munsty Macazine with this 
new feature is practically a double-number 
magazine both in size and in contents. 
The space given up to the novel isn’t taken 
from the general magazine. On the con- 
trary the general features of the magazine, 
with illustrations, have been increased the 
better to give balance to the great big book 
feature. 

Apart from the statistics relative to the 
number of serial stories we have published 
and their length of run, all I have said 
could easily be determined from an ex- 
amination of the magazine. But I find 
that people as a rule are too busy, or too 
indifferent to dig out facts and formulate 
conclusions for themselves. 

I am telling you all this about MuNsEY’s 
MacGaZINE because it is very much worth 
your knowing. And when you know it and 
realize what you are getting for fifteen 
cents, you will better appreciate the bar- 
gain you are buying and will be pretty apt 
to tell your neighbors and friends about it. 


* * * * * 


While I am on this subject of the seriali- 
zation of novels, I mustn’t forget to tell 
you that so far as the Munsey Publishing 
House is concerned we have squared our- 
selves to our contention that the monthly 
publication isn’t the thing for the seri- 
alizing of a novel. THe Munsey, The 
Argosy, The Railroad Man, all monthlies, 
have abandoned the publication of serial 
stories. The only one remaining of our 
monthlies to carry them was The All-Story 
Magazine, and now it will be issued weekly, 
which will make it the right kind of vehicle 
for serializing novels. 

We began work on this problem of the 
elimination of the serial story from our 
monthly magazines two years ago when we 
combined The Scrap Book and The Cava- 
lier, both monthly magazines, and issued 
the amalgamated publication as a weekly 
under the name of The Cavalier. Those 
two publications, hobbling along in the 
monthly field, were not whirlwind successes, 
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though at that they were not altogether 
lame ducks. They came in at a time when 
the serialization of novels was losing its 
grip in the monthlies, so they did not get so 
big a hold on the reading public as our 
earlier publications. But when we com- 
bined them and issued them as a weekly 
magazine the amalgamated publication 
instantly sprang into popular favor and 
has shown a steady, consistent, persistent 
growth ever since. 

The Cavalier is an all-fiction weekly 
magazine with a bunch of serials, one or 
two novelettes, and a good supply of short 
stories. It has proved itself the real thing 
as a vehicle for the serialization of novels, 
and has won a host of friends. 

With serial stories eliminated from all 
our other monthly magazines except The 
All-Story it became a question with us 
whether we should continue it in the 
monthly field and cut out its serials or 
whether we should retain them and change 
it over to a weekly publication. The bur- 
den of argument favored the latter, though 
I don’t mind telling you that The AU- 
Story is now and always has been a very 


profitable publication, throughout its nine 
years of life. 

With the elimination of The All-Story 
Magazine from the monthly field the Mun- 
sey Publishing House wholly abandons the 
scheme of serializing novels in monthly 


parts. The serial story, properly present- 
ed, has its place with the reading public, 
and a very big place at that. Our con- 
tention is, however, that it is not properly 
presented in monthly fragments, so pre- 


sented as to satisfy the readers of to-day. - 


The weekly, on the other hand, does pre- 
sent the serial properly and in a satis- 
factory manner to this swifter age—this 
short-cut, high-pressure period of living. 
The serial story in weekly form and the 
complete book-length novel in monthly 
form are sound and logical. The former 
will better suit one class of readers, the 
latter will better suit another class. 

* k * 


Herewith are a few significant letters 
and an appreciative comment of the Lon- 
don Telegraph bearing on our new move 
with respect to the complete novel, and 
with a fling at the serial in monthly instal- 
ments. 

NAZARETH, Pa. 
You invite your subscribers to write you 
in regard to the new arrangement of Mun- 


sEy’s. As a reader of fifteen years’ standing I 
wish to make use of that privilege. I hearti- 
ly approve of the abolition of the serial story 
and the substitution of the complete novel. 
But it is with sincere regret that the men of 
my family and myself note the absence of the 
clever financial department. We hope we 
may soon see it restored to its former place 
in MuNSEY’s. 
Amy F. Lams. 


301 LEAVENWORTH Sr., 

San Francisco, Cat. 
At last a magazine with a backbone! De- 
cember Munsey with “Black Is White,” is 
1r. I am tired of short stories and will: not 
read any story continued in a monthly maga- 
zine, so had not bought any monthly for 
some time until I saw Munsey’s new idea 
advertised in a newspaper. I have read the 
December number and consider my time well 
spent. I must now go to a news-stand and 

buy your January number. 
A. V. CHASE. 


MarsHALLTOWN, Iowa. 

Your magazine of January is the best 
ever. Its articles and stories run the entire 
scale of human emotions. I am an extensive 
reader and I was simply amazed to find such 
an unprecedented array of talent in one single 
number of a magazine. I have not forgotten 
who it was that gave to America its first 
splendid publication at a price within the 
reach of every home. 

I desire to say that “The Plaint of a 
Spinster ” should be in shape to frame and be 
given a prominent place on the wall of the 
“family room” in every home. The author 
of this article has bravely told the problem 
of life as she feels it. 

R. Britton. 


1730 WEsT 25TH Sr., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

I have been but an intermittent reader of 
Muwnsey up to this time, but you can now 
wr'te me down as a “constant” since you 
have decided to eliminate that abomination, 
the serial, which is worse than the most saw- 
dusty breakfast-food for the mind, and are 
to furnish monthly a complete novel and 
make good at once without any fussy pre- 
liminary delays. 

Atrrep Henry LEECcE. 


Wer, Texas. 

I am renewing for Munsey’s again. I’ve 
taken the magazine since 1901. It grows 
better every number, seems to me. I take 
four magazines at the $1.50 price, but noth- 
ing compares to MunsEy’s. The finest thing 
yet is the complete novel in each issue. 

Mrs. Mauve Davinson. 


40 West 4TH AVE., 
Cotumsus, Onto. 
I must congratulate you upon your new 
idea. You are the emancipator of the 
readers of current publications. This “ con- 
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tinued in our next stunt” has had its day. 
If any one thing can spoil a story it is “ con- 
tinued in our next.” Same as taking a bite 
out of an apple, and some one snatches it 
out of your hand and says: “I'll give you 
another next month.” 

- S. A. ENGELHARD. 


Monterey, Cat. 
It seems longer than twenty years ago 
since I bought one of my first Muwnseys. 
I haven’t missed a number in these last 
twenty years and every one has been clean 
and I am proud of you. While many others 
fill their pages with passionate, suggestive, 
red-hot stories you have hewn to the mark. 
Even in politics’ you are there and I grate- 

fully take off my hat to you. 
Witt T. MitcHetL. 


815 Bett BurpING, 
MontcoMery, ALA. 

Allow me to extend my congratulations for 
the splendid December number of your 
magazine, with especial reference to the com- 
plete novel that you offer. Your radical 
departure from the old “continued in our 
next ” style of gripping the readers’ interest 
is magnificent and I predict that it will meet 
with the unbounded approval of your legion 
of subscribers and readers. Your McCutcheon 
story was delightful and to think that you 
can offer same—and novels of similarly high 
standard—for fifteen cents reflects not only 
the confidence you have in your own busi- 
ness judgment but the confidence you have 
in your loyal readers—confidence that is not 
misplaced. It goes without saying that from 
now on I will be a regular purchaser of your 


magazine. 
J. R. DaNnreELt. 


110 Westcott Sr., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
For several years I was a constant reader 
of Munsey’s, but got sick and tired of serial 
stories and can’t remember reading an issue 
for five years. Last month I bought one. It 
appealed to me again. I read the announce- 
ment of no serials so I shall read it as long 
as it appeals to me and it does to-day. I am 
a traveling man and have been for twelve 
years and I have many weary hours to pass, 
sometimes thousands of miles from home, 
from wife and daughter, so the magazine is 
a comfort to me. 
L. S. PruTsMAN. 


2021 Summit Sr., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I too think you have struck the key-note 
in magazine construction in the book-length 
novel. It fills a long-felt want to the ma- 
jority of magazine readers and I will render 
my heartiest support by inducing my friends 
to purchase THe Muwnsey and judge for 
themselves the superiority of this magazine. 
I induced several of my friends to read 
“Black Is White” in the December issue 
with the result that I found the January is- 
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sue in their homes very soon after its appear- 
ance upon the news-stands. 
Russett F. NorveE tt. 


(From the London Daily Telegraph of 
December 2, 1913.) 

There can be no doubt the ‘serial story, 
appearing month after month in a magazine, 
is somewhat out of date. Such a method of 
publication may have been well enough in 
an earlier age when there was less to think 
about, when the incidents of a romance 
could be meditated upon during intervening 
weeks, and the thread lightly taken up again 
as soon as the next instalment made its ap- 
pearance. But our lives are more crowded 
nowadays. We read more quickly and for- 
get more easily, and this is against the novel 
in snippets, no matter how excellent it may 
be in other respects. 

The editor of Munsey’s MAGazINE, recog- 
nizing this, announces that after the present 
number, the publication will offer its readers 
no more fiction on the instalment plan; 
henceforth everything begun will be com- 
plete in the same issue. Of course to do this 
involves the making of a bigger maga- 
zine. * * * How well the change is 
likely to work may be judged from the 
Christmas number, which is_ substantial, 
handsome in appearance externally, and 
within full of good reading, making no 
call upon the reader’s patience, but carrying 
him on in the full tide of his interest to the 
end in each instance. It is remarkable how 
much a magazine will hold under this 
plan! * * * A’ very remarkable  six- 
penny-worth of literature. 


These letters are characteristic of all we 
receive covering the complete novel and of 
the attitude of the reading public with re- 
gard to the monthly fragment of the serial 
story. We have had two or three protests 
against “so much reading” in a single 
number, but these appear to be sporadic, 
not representative. 

Then, too, when the novel of the month 
does not happen to suit the fancy of some 
reader, he is more acutely impressed with 
his dislike for it than if it dragged over a 
year. In so long a time one’s feelings of 
disapproval become flabby. 

The complete novel in a magazine can 
no more suit every reader than does every 
book. Individual tastes rule alike in the 
one case as in the other. 

We fully realize this in the selection of 
our book novels and govern ourselves by 
what, it seems to us, will suit the widest 
circle of readers. 

The comment of the London Telegraph 
shows thought, and sound analysis of the 
public taste of to-day—the change that has 
come about in our living. 


A. MUNSEY 
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PHYLLIS IN LENT 


\ HEN Phyllis does her hair in Lent, 
That season of the penitent 

Becomes a time of joy to me; 

I worship with alacrity. 


On other days of all the year, 

Dear Phyllis’s hair is de rigueur, 

With curled waves running o'er and o’er, 
Or lofty tiers of pompadour. 


With bandeaux, combs, and fearsome things 
That stand upright on spiral springs, 

An awesome head it seems to be, 

To simple mortal man like me. 


But parted now in saintly grace, 
So softly framing in her face, 

And smoothly banded as a nun— 
I know full well that Lent’s begun. 


And when in dim, religious nook 
She sits apart with serious look, 
The woman in her seems to stir, 
And draw my heart right out to her. 


And like the faithful old Dog Tray, 
I hang around the livelong day; 
For it is time divinely spent 
To worship Phyllis’s hair in Lent! 
ENVOY 
And I would fast for forty days, 
And penance do in divers ways, 
So I might be omnipotent 
To keep her hair as ‘tis in Lent! 
Eileen Moretta 


“GIRL WANTED” 
FIRST WIEK 


IRL wanted—German, Dutch, or Swede; 
Must be good-looking and polite; 

Good cook, and one we will not need 

To have to watch to do things right. 
Must care for baby, wash, and bake, 

And keep things looking clean and neat; 
Must sweep, and all the beds must make— 

Address J. P., ro Umpty Street. 

SECOND WEEK 

Girl wanted—white, with reference; 

Not over twenty-five years old; 
Het looks are of no consequence, 

If she will do as she is told 


No washing will she have to do; 
She can sit down with us to eat; 
Have Sunday afternoons off, too— 
Address J. P., 10 Umpty Street. 


THIRD WEEK 


Girl wanted—white or colored; one 
Who'd like a homelike place to stay; 
There is no cooking to be done; 
She can stop work at three each day. 
Will let her have the parlor nights, 
Where with her fellow she can meet; 
And she can exercise her rights— 
Address J. P., ro Umpty Street. 


FOURTH WEEK 


Girl wanted—white, black, green, or blue; 
Her age will cut no ice at all; 

There’s very little work to do; 
Can have the front room off the hall. 

My wife will cook; we both will wait 
Until she’s had a chance to eat; 

Her own conditions she may state— 
Address J. P., ro Umpty Street. 


E. A. Brininstool 


HOUSEHOLD GODS 


T= sofa and the big armchair 
Were holding téte-a-téte 
Drawn up before a feeble fire 
That flickered in the grate), 

The family had gone to bed; 
‘Twas very, very late! 


The sofa moved its weary springs 
With reminiscent creak; 
“Thank goodness! Jane’s young man has 
braced 
His courage up to speak! 
He’s tried to say ‘I love you’ now 
For many and many a week!” 


“My, yes!” The armchair yawned assent. 
“T saw the symptoms, too— 

Of late he’s given me a rest 
To sit next Jane on you!” 

“They spoon for hours!” the sofa groaned— 
“T need upholstering new! 


“ These family love-affairs have worn 
Me out. Oh, such a bore! 

This is the fifth I've chaperoned ”— 
(The chair began to snore. 

The fire went out—the sofa dozed— 
And silence reigned once more.) 


Mazie V. Caruthers 
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CHILD OF CHARLES I OF ENGLAND 


From the painting by Van Dyck 
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of himself, but no other of these 

paintings gives us so clear an in- 
dication of his character as that youthful 
portrait of himself which is one of the 
greatest treasures of the Hermitage collec- 
tion in St. Petersburg and is reproduced 
in connection with the present paper. A 
mere glance at this picture arrests us with 
a sense that here is a young man that we 
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Var DYCK painted several pictures 
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PAINTINGS 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK) 


CLAYTON HAMILTON 


should like to know. He stands before us 
every inch a gentleman. The attitude of 
deliberate and conscious grace is so con- 
ceived as to call attention to the delicate 
and lovely hands. These hands—as we 
notice nearly always in the paintings of 
Van Dyck—afford us an impression that 
seems somehow less visual than tactile. 
We can easily imagine how the touch of 
those exquisite fingers would awaken, even 
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PERMISSION OF THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., NEW YORK 
PRINCE RUPRECHT OF THE PALATINATE 


From the painting by Van Dyck 
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in a blind man, an immediate response of 
sympathy. No child could cry if it were 
held with hands like these. We imagine 
also that, if this youth should speak, he 
would soothe us with a velvet voice—that, 
if he should move, he would charm us with 
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cratic Rembrandt prepared to paint him- 
self he usually donned a decorative hat 
with a flamboyant plume; but this natural 
aristocrat strove rather to depict himself 
as he meant to look, and tried to look, 
amid the routine of his daily life. 


HIS OWN PORTRAIT AS A YOUNG MAN 


From the painting by Van Dyck 


the gracious manners of one who had been 
born a prince of men. 

There is a serenity of fineness in this 
portrait which inhibits any sense of osten- 


tation. The young Van Dyck is perfectly 
dressed; but he has not dressed himself up 
for the occasion. When the more demo- 


The unaffected beatitude of this depic- 
tion sums up for us the essence of the 
painter’s life. From first to last Van Dyck 
was one of the most fortunate of men. He 
was born of a good family in Antwerp in 
1599. Early in his childhood he demon- 
strated a true vocation for his art; and, 
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PHILIP, LORD WHARTON, AT ABOUT THE AGE OF I9 


From the painting by Van Dyck 


after studying with other teachers, he was 
apprenticed to Peter Paul Rubens at the 


early age of sixteen. It is by no means the 
least of Rubens’s titles to enduring fame 
that he could make other people paint 
nearly as well as he could paint himself. 
There was more good work to do in Flan- 
ders than Rubens could accomplish single- 
handed; and he made himself a master of 
good workmen, whom he trained to turn 
out a supply that was adequate to the 
demand. 

One of his greatest gifts to the world 
was the technical education of his greatest 


pupil. When Van Dyck attained the age 
of twenty his master generously sent him 
to Venice to learn from the great dead the 
final touches of his art. It was this experi- 
ence in an older school that enabled Van 
Dyck to disassociate his own work from the 
utter dominance of Rubens. From Moroni 
he acquired a dignified serenity of compo- 
sition, and from Titian he learned a mellow 
depth of color which distinguished his 
subsequent productions from those of his 
more dashing and fiery preceptor. 

From Venice Van Dyck proceeded to 
Genoa and Rome; and, in both cities, he 
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PERMISSION OF THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., NEW YORK 
SUSANNA FOURMENT AND HER DAUGHTER CATHERINE 


Original at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. From the painting by Van Dyck 
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Prom the painting by Van Dyck 
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made himself famous by his portraits of 
people in high station. Thence he returned 
to Flanders, at the age of twenty-seven, 
to devote the next five years to the com- 
position of religious and historical canvases. 
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lar masculinity of the straining figures of 
the thieves as the ineffable sadness of the 
face of Christ—a sadness that summarizes 
all the sorrows of the world. 

Van Dyck was only thirty-three years 


WILLIAM II, "RINCE OF NASSAU 


From the painting by Van Dyck 


In this type of work he exhibited less vigor 
and virility than Rubens, but he showed a 
greater depth and tenderness of emotion. 
In his “ Crucifixion” at Malines—which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds regarded as one of the 
greatest paintings in the world—the thing 
that touches us is not so much the muscu- 


old when he was invited to England by 
Charles I. In this connection a brief word 
must be spoken in praise of a monarch who 
has been much maligned by history. It 
was not the fault of Charles that he be- 
lieved in the divine right of kings: this 
belief should be regarded, rather, as a tra- 
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AND MARY STUART 


From the painting by Van Dyck 


dition of his time. He was, indeed, an 
anti-democrat; but we shall appreciate his 
character most truly if we look upon him 
as a martyr to the lost ideal of aristocracy. 
He presents to posterity a more ingrati- 
ating figure than the rabble that overthrew 
him. 

We see him at his best 
quality as patron of the arts. He was a 
monarch of most cultured taste. He as- 
sembled a collection of works of art which 

if it had not been dispersed by the un- 
cultivated Cromwellians—would have made 
England forever after a Mecca for all lovers 


in his chosen 


He conferred upon Van 
Dyck the honor of an English knighthood 
and bestowed upon him a pension of two 


of the beautiful. 


hundred pounds for life. No other painter 
of the time was so well equipped, in tem- 
perament and in technical dexterity, to 
immortalize the English aristocracy. For 
nearly ten years Van Dyck devoted his fine 
talents to this task, often working at the 
rate of a portrait a day—until, at the age 
of forty-two, he died in the fulness of his 
fame. 

In 1899, on the occasion of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, the great- 
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est paintings of Van Dyck were assembled 
from all the countries of Europe and ex- 
hibited in Antwerp. Any one who—like 
the present writer—attended that memor- 
able exhibition must have been impressed 
with an accentuated joy in the nobility of 
humankind. This impression resulted not 
so much from the technica! accomplish- 
ments of the painter—his grace of compo- 
sition, the mellow softness of his melting 
browns and dawning hints of golden glory 
—as from his sympathetic responsiveness 
to all that is naturally fine in human na- 
ture. One might move among two hun- 
dred portraits of Van Dyck without en- 
countering a single sitter whom it was less 
than a privilege to know. 

And this is, perhaps, the point that 
makes Van Dyck the most charming of all 
the portrait-painters of the world. Either 
he painted only the best people, or he 
painted all his people at their best. He 
makes us love them all at sight, with that 
same serenity of rewarded recognition with 
which he looked upon them. He estab- 
lishes a personal relation between us and 
the sitter, because his own attitude was 
always personal. He shares with us the 
charm of his own intimate association with 
men and women of the finest breeding. 

This charm is very potently expressed 
in the portrait of Lord Wharton at the age 
of nineteen, which was painted during the 
first year of Van Dyck’s residence in Eng- 
land. There is an almost feminine tender- 
ness in the depiction of this lovely youth. 
The subject is already grown to manhood, 
but he seems as yet unspotted from the 
world. The pastoral setting suggests a 
half-heard melody of flutes or the music 
of some idyl of Theocritus. Nothing could 
be gentler than the touch of the delicate 
hand upon the pike, nothing more repose- 
ful than the serenity of the eyes. Here is 
a youth who looks a little wistfully on life 
with a purity of spirit that is unassailed 
and unafraid. This poetic rendering of the 
beauty of being young is the greatest of 
Van Dyck’s achievements in the lyric 
mood. 

Because his mood was naturally tender, 
Van Dyck was especially successful in his 
paintings of children. He depicted them 
as embiems of that perfect gentleness 
which was evidently his ideal of the per- 
fect gentleman. All his finest talents—his 
simplicity and grace of composition, his 
delicacy of drawing, his softness and 
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suavity of color—are shown in such a 
picture as his portrait of the youngest 
child of Charles I. 

But Van Dyck’s outlook upon the world 
of childhood was limited by the rare good 
fortune that made and kept him a com- 
panion of kings. He painted only the 
children of aristocrats; and in all these 
portraits he seems less conscious of their 
childishness than of their aristocracy. 
These little princesses and princes are as- 
suredly the best-behaved children in the 
world. We cannot imagine them making 
a noise or getting into mischief or mussing 
up their clothes. And this suggests a point 
which it may be profitable to discuss in 
some detail. 


ROYALTY IN MINIATURE 


It is commonly asserted that the history 
of any individual repeats the history of 
the race. This assertion may be taken to 
explain “ the savagery of children ”—if we 
may repeat a somewhat exaggerated phrase 
of Thackeray’s. No child is born civilized. 
Good manners are an acquirement that has 
to be taught; and children are not natu- 
rally conscious of the myriad restraints 
that are gradually imposed upon them as 
the code of civilized behavior. Hence their 
noisy romping, their riotous enthusiasm, 
their immodesty of emotion, their cruelty, 
their impetuous affection, their lack of 
consideration for others, their inconsisten- 
cy, their spontaneity of spirit—all those 
traits in which they hark back to an earlier 
stage in the evolution of the human race. 

Of these common traits of childhood 
the benignant paintings of Van Dyck afford 
us not the slightest indication. He seems 
always to have looked upon his little 
princesses and princes with prophetic eyes, 
and to have seen them less as children than 
as the fine ladies and gentlemen they were 
destined to become. This attitude is em- 
phatically illustrated by the picture of 
Wiliiam II and Mary Stuart in their child- 
hood. Their hands are joined as in a royal 
marriage; and we seem to be looking at a 
king and queen dwarfed in stature by the 
perspective of reverted time instead of 
looking at a boy and girl still capable of 
romping in the playroom of the world. 

Though Van Dyck is, of course, a greater 
artist than Murillo, the mood of his relig- 
ious pictures is sometimes not dissimilar 
from the religious mood of the tender- 
hearted Spaniard. But when Murillo 
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painted children he completely changed his 
manner; he sought out the savage little 
urchins of the market-squares of Seville 
and depicted them with a realism that 
makes his more idealistic works seem senti- 
mental by comparison. But Van Dyck 
could never doff his aristocracy, even for 
the sake of meeting children on the com- 
mon ground of childhood. He could no 
more have painted an urchin of the Lon- 
don streets than he could have painted a 
beggar in rags—though the latter subject 
has been profitably used by several of the 
greatest painters of the world. 

It was stated in the first of these papers 
that the same artistic talents are called 
into exercise by the painting of children 
and the painting of animals. In two of 
the pictures that are reproduced herewith 
the children who are being painted are ac- 
companied by dogs. It will be noticed that 
Van Dyck’s dogs are just as consciously 


mistake he had made in telling 
Ruth that her scheme was vision- 
ary. She folded the letter, raised her 
pretty eyebrows, and moved away from 
him. 

“My dear Clement,” she observed 
severely, “we have been engaged only 
four days and eighteen hours, and here 
you are lecturing me!” 

“ Well, you understood at the time that 
you were becoming engaged to a school- 
master, didn’t you?” said Minthorn. 
“Which reminds me that I must go back 
to the menagerie and see that the animals 
get their six o’clock feed.” Miss Kerring- 
ton looked troubled. 

“Why do you guy your profession, 
when you know I admire it so much?” she 
demanded. 

“What a mood you're in!” laughed 
Clement. “ You ought to see that little 
beast of a Traver Smith boy, at his meals, 
or anywhere else, for that matter. De- 


Ma aaistate 3 at once perceived the 
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aristocratic as his children or as _ his 
gentlemen and ladies. They are exquisite- 
ly graceful, but they are the sort ef dogs 
that never bark or leap up with muddy 
paws upon the laps of their masters. 

But to emphasize Van Dyck’s unfalter- 
ing aristocracy of outlook is not to call 
attention to a fault, but merely to define 
a limitation within which he maintains an 
almost undisputed mastery. There is 
scarcely a note of the purely boyish in the 
portrait of the young Prince of Nassau; 
but consider the dignity and the grace of 
that simple pose, with one hand upon a 
staff and the other on a sword.* Here 
again the imagined touch of hands that 
might so easily reach forth to grasp our 
own makes us feel that we are indeed in 
the presence of a prince. If Van Dyck has 
not recorded for us the whole history of 
childhood, he has at least shown us the 
best children at their best. 










BOLTWOOD 


liver me from the only child of a million- 
aire!” 

“And to think of my darling Hilde- 
garde marrying one!” sighed Ruth, finger- 
ing the letter in her lap. “I can’t help it, 
Clem, this news about Hildegarde Ware 
makes me feel dreadfully. The most in- 
tellectual girl, although she’s as rich as 
Croesus! Why, she ought to marry brains 
and culture, as I’m doing, dear—and yet 
—oh, she must be simply blinded. And 
if I can open her eyes, I mean to do it, and 
I don’t care what you think!” 

“ But the news is mere gossip,” said 
Minthorn. 

“ Gossip?” protested Ruth. “On the 
contrary, it’s in the last postscript of the 
letter right where you always put the 
really important part. Listen again!” 
and she read from the note. “‘ P. S.—I 
heard the most awful report in Pittsburgh 
about Hildegarde Ware. My dear, on the 
best authority they say that poor Hilde- 
garde is on the point of announcing her 
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engagement to some widower, twice as old 
as she is, who has made a million in— 
what do you think? Pork!’” 

Miss Kerrington shuddered and jumped 
up. 

“So I am going to invite Hildegarde 
here to visit aunty and me,” she declared 
resolutely; “and if it’s not too late, I 
shall recall her to her better self.” 

“Match-breaking is rather delicate 
business,” said Minthorn, smiling. “ There 
were once a monkey and a buzz-saw, you 
know. How will you do it?” 

“ By talking to her about nothing except 
the * value of- culture and books and 
things,” replied Ruth. “Oh, I realize it 
will be delicate enough! Hildegarde can’t 
speak out to me about her widower, any 
more than I can speak out to her about 
you—yet. But I'll show you off to her 
a lot, Clem! That’s one of the ways by 
which I mean to teach her the difference 
between brains and pork.” 

“ Well, I’m at your service as an un- 
convincing exhibit,” agreed the young 
man. “ Please remember, however, that 


there were once a monkey and a buzz- . 


saw—” 
“ Don’t laugh!” broke in Miss Kerring- 


ton earnestly. ‘“‘Can’t you see that it’s 
just because I’m so happy myself that I 
want to prevent Hildegarde from doing 
something that is sure to make her 
unhappy?” 

Clement had invested all his modest 
capital in Starmead Academy; he was 
not making the enterprise pay; and he 
was beginning to dream of finding a 
wealthy backer for it, just as young doc- 
tors dream of their fairest ideal—a long- 
living plutocrat with a chronic complaint. 

Before he went to bed that night be 
gazed for a full minute, according to his 
custom, at his favorite photograph of 
Ruth. Suddenly he caught himself won- 
dering what sort of a looking girl this 
rich Miss Ware might be, until the dis- 
loyalty of the thought alarmed him. 


II 


Miss Ware turned out to be very good- 
looking indeed. She was sitting on the 
Kerringtons’ piazza when Minthorn was 
introduced to her; and her dark, ascetic 
beauty made an effective ¢ontrast to the 
blond and rather childish prettiness of his 
fiancée. 

“ We've been talking about you, Clem,” 
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said Ruth. “It seems that Hildegarde is 
tremendously interested in boys’ schools.” 

“ And in boys’ school-teachers, I hope,” 
ventured Minthorn gallantly. 

Ruth gave him a surprised stare. 

“Why, I hope so, too!” said she, but, 
as if in some doubt. 

Miss Ware had been contemplating 
Minthorn’s handsome face with such grave 
but evident approval that the young man 
flushed a trifle. 

She now leaned forward in her piazza 
chair. 

“Mr. Minthorn, I’m going to ask a great 
favor,” she softly said. “I want you to 
let me visit your school—to let me run in 
often and watch your work, and meet the 
boys, perhaps. It sounds crazy, I realize 
that; but you have no idea how I would en- 
joy it.” 

“Of course, Miss Ware,” assented Clem 
with a heartiness designed to screen his 
astonishment. ‘“‘ Make yourself at home 
there—that is—I mean—the freedom of 
the academy is yours.” 

He glanced triumphantly at his fellow 
match-breaker; such gratifying enthusiasm 
about his school had never been shown 
by any one, not even by Ruth herself. But 
Miss Kerrington’s face expressed neither 
triumph nor gratification. 

“ Hildegarde and I may possibly come 
over during the recreation period to- 
morrow, if we have nothing better to do,” 
vouchsafed Ruth coldly. 


III 


THE recreation period at Starmead 
Academy was from two until six in the 
afternoon; but Minthorn, on his way to 
luncheon, met Miss Hildegarde Ware at 
one o’clock on the drive in front of the 
dormitory. She was walking alone. 

“Ruth is busy with her housekeeping,” 
explained Miss Ware. “ I hope you won’t 
think me impertinent or—or anything. I 
did so want to—to have a look at the boys 
and the school.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” said Min- 
thorn. 

“What are their names?” queried Miss 
Ware. 

She was still blushing, so Minthorn 
divined that the question was merely a 
struggle against time. 

“Their names? Well, that tall one is 
Darwin, and the fat cherud near him is 
Leo Moore. A miniature Mr. Pickwick, 
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isn’t he? ‘There’s Robinson and Billie 
Fenn and Ziegler. The red-headed bandit 
is Traver Smith, most difficult boy in the 
school.” 

“Is he?” idly observed Miss Ware and 
examined the tip of her parasol with re- 
gained composure. 

“ Decidedly,” Clement said, glad of an 
impersonal subject of conversation. “ The 
only thing that Traver Smith cares a soli- 
tary hang about is botany. I keep him 
botanizing every afternoon in the Canoe 
Meacow just beyond that stone bridge.” 

“Over there?” murmured his visitor, 
gesturing with the parasol. 

“ No; more to the left,” amended Min- 
thorn and he laid his fingers on the handle 
in order to point it in the proper direction. 

Therefore Miss Ware and he were stand- 
ing rather improperly close together when 
carriage-wheels crunched on the gravel and 
Miss Ruth Kerrington appeared around 
the corner of the shrubbery seated in an 
old-fashioned phaeton behind a gray horse. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure!” 
she exclaimed blankly. 

“ For what?” laughed Miss Ware. 

“ Hello!” said Minthorn. 

“ T was going to market,” resumed Ruth, 
with her eyes riveted upon the dashboard. 


“T saw your mauve dress from the road, 
Hildegarde, and I thought maybe you’d 


like to go with me. But if—” 

“Of course,” affirmed Miss Ware. 
“ Thank you so much, Mr. Minthorn, and 
au revoir!” 

But Minthorn’s reply was inaudible. 
His face was almost as gray as the horse. 
Ruth had driven off without giving him 
a word or a glance. 


IV 


Two or three hours later, however, while 
Clement was proceeding to Canoe Meadow 
in the company of Traver Smith and an- 
other knickerbockered investigator, he was 
able to smile at the episode of the drive- 
way. 

“ Merely a childish freak on dear little 
Ruth’s part,” he soliloquized, sitting down 
on a grassy hummock. “ But if that pork- 
packer thinks Miss Ware is sincerely in 
love with him, all I can say is— Here, 
Traver, stop that!” 

The youthful Smith was cheerily batting 
his brother scientist with a tin botany- 
box. This assault having been terminated, 
the boys searched for flowers; and Min- 
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thorn leaned back on his elbow and lit a 
pipe. 

The meadow was a pleasant place, 
fringed by thick woods and bathed with 
sunlight. Minthorn dozed; the distant 
voices of the botanists mingled with the 
sleepy drone of grasshoppers. But soor 
he was aware of another note. He raised 
himself drowsily. A mauve dress was now 
visibly near the stocky figure of Traver 
Smith, 

Clement gasped and crouched down 
again. The sight was almost beyond be- 
lief. What sort of a girl was this who threw 
herself at the head of a defenseless school- 
teacher? Unreasoning panic seized him. 
Measuring with a desperate eye the space 
to the concealment of the trees, he re- 
flected upon the chance of present escape. 
Then he began to crawl idiotically through 
the grass. 

At the edge of the grove he was arrested 
by the faint sound of his name. He 
peered through the woods and discovered 
Ruth Kerrington stationed, tearful, on a 
fallen pine where there was room for two. 

“Oh, Ciem!” she sobbed softly. “I’m 
a nasty eavesdropper! I followed her—I 
couldn’t help it. I knew that’ she was 
going to meet you when she made that 
excuse about walking to the post-Office. 
Clem, are you beginning to love her as she 
loves you?” 

“No, by Heaven!” denied Minthorn 
with impious emphasis. 

“Hush! I don’t believe you!” 

“ You've got to.” 

“Then make me,” invited Miss Ker- 
rington in a grief-swept whisper. “ Hilde- 
garde never would act like this unless she 
was crazy—made crazy by—by—oh, why 
is it all so awful? Do you think I 
can be engaged to a man who makes an 
appointment after only a day’s acquaint- 
ance, with a horrid girl in a_ horrid 
meadow?” 

“ My dear Ruth!” 

“ But I caught you at it. I saw you 
pointing out this very place for her with 
her parasol and squeezing her hand—NMr. 
Minthorn!” 

“Please don’t be a goose!” said he, 
growing angry. 

“A what?” demanded Ruth icily. 

Whereupon ‘she perched herself on a 
frigid peak of scorn, quite inaccessible and 
terrifyingly novel to Clement; and his 
futile attempts to entice her from it only 
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made matters worse. His own temper 
slipped away from him, and the pine log, 
after fifteen minutes, became the dismal 
stage of tragedy. 

Suddenly a touring-car with a single 
passenger halted in the road behind them. 

“ Howdy!” called the passenger, who 
was a middle-aged man with a jolly face. 
‘“Can you teil me where Canoe Meadow 
is? Down at the school they reckoned I’d 
find the boss teacher up here with a kid 
of mine.” 

“ [—I’m the teacher,” said Clement in 
a voice still broken by the tragedy. 

“ Are you?” shouted the burly stranger, 
jumping down. ‘“ You’re Minthorn, are 
your Well, my name’s Smith—Traver 
Smith, of Chicago. Howdy!” He pumped 


Minthorn’s hand and beamed upon the - 


melancholy visage of Miss Kerrington. 
“ Another teacher, maybe?” he hinted. 
Clement introduced him briefly. 
“Excuse me,” apologized Mr. Smith. 
“You see, Minthorn, I think a heap of 
your plant, now that I’ve looked it over, 
and I want to know all about it. I was 
making a little run to New York, and I’m 
right pleased I stopped. Where’s Traver, 
Jr.?2 You’ve done a lot, Minthorn, for 


that young Indian, and I’m going to show 


you I appreciate it. I’d rather give money 
to a school than a library. Kind of a 
tough proposition, that kid, isn’t he? But 
there—you take a motherless boy, with a 
fool father, busy selling pork, and what 
can you expect? ‘Where is he?” 

As if in answer to the inquiry, a 
charming picture slowly presented itself 
under a leafy arch at the bend of the 
road. The picture consisted of Miss Hil- 
degarde Ware with her arm flung over the 
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evidently receptive shoulders of Traver 
junior. The other botanist trailed doubt- 
fully in the rear. 

“ Hilda!” yelled Traver senior. “ Why 
didn’t you write? How in the—” 

He bit his lip and grinned sheepishly 
at Minthorn. 

“ Guess I pulled off a rotten break,” 
muttered the millionaire. 

But Miss Ware, too, was so astonished 
that she broke down the conventions 
without a pause. 

“ Trave!” she responded, and dashed 
forward. “I’ve had my wish, in spite of 
you! I’ve made friends with the child 
before he knew who I was!” 

“Clem darling, that man must be her 
widower,” breathed Ruth into Minthorn’s 
ear. 


V 


It was while they were all on the way 
back in the car that Hildegarde made her 
confession. 

“ It’s going to be announced pretty soon, 
anyhow,” she began, with an affectionate 
glance at Mr. Smith. 

“And we’re so glad,” put in Miss 
Kerrington shamelessly. “ Aren’t we, 
Clement?” 

“So your invitation here seemed provi- 
dential, Ruth,” continued Miss Ware. 
“ Because I was simply bound to have 
Traver’s boy meet me and like me before 
he knew that I was to be his—his—” 

“ Right-o!” chuckled Smith. “ And, 
thanks to Minthorn, he’s getting to be a 
fine boy, the red-headed monkey!” 

“Let us hope he’ll always leave buzz- 
saws alone,” laughed Clement; but Ruth 
abruptly called attention to the view. 


MORNING ON A MOUNTAIN 


Tue day shot up like a thousand spears 
Of glittering, blinding gold and red; 
The sound of the wind was in my ears, 

And the wine of it in my head. 


I looked where the long horizon gleamed, 
Broken and torn by jets of fire; 

I looked where the far-off river steamed, 
In the gloom of a mountain’s spire. 


And I bowed my head, as men have bowed 
At such a time, since time began; 

Humbled, and yet made fiercely proud 
To live, and be a man! 


Allan Updegraff 





WARD’S HAND-PICKED MILLIONS 


BY FREDERICK COURTENAY BARBER 


HE man who can make two blades 

of grass grow where one grew be- 

fore has had his share of praise. 

What about a man who can make millions 

of dollars grow in a place formerly occu- 
pied by an aching void? 

This is not the place for the ungentle 
reader to rear back in the traces. He need 
not snort with alarm in the fear that he 
has stacked up against a get-rich-quick 
prospector. The millions that are made to 
fill the aforesaid hollow pang are not ex- 
pended in Newport villas, turbine yachts, 
or ninety-horse-power French cars. They 
are devoted to spreading the propaganda 
of right living of which the familiar initials 
Y. M. C. A. are the hall-mark. They are 
invested in association buildings and their 
equipment; in the home and foreign work 
of the organization, and in hundreds of 
other worthy ways that pay big dividends 
in brain and brawn. 

The grower of millions who is the sub- 
ject of this sketch is the most industrious 
financial farmer in the world. 

He sows the soil of necessity with the 
seed of genius, waters it from the springs 
of energy, warms it with the sunshine of 
good humor, and reaps bumper crops that 
would make the eyes of Wall Street bulge. 
When it comes to raising millions for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he is 
a charter member of the Peep-O’-Day 
Grange, the Wide- Awake League, the 
Noontide Toilers, and the Sunset Round- 
Up Ranch—all these and then some. Not 
only can he make a million grow where 
nothing better than a bonded debt flour- 
ished before, but he can turn a pallid deficit 
into the rosiest surplus you ever saw. 

Charles Sumner Ward is rightly called 
the chempion money-raiser of the world. 
He has raised for the Y. M. C. A. twenty- 
three million dollars in eight years. He 
has conducted between eighty and eighty- 
five whirlwind campaigns in that space of 
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time and he isn’t any chestier about it than 
he would be if he had never done anything 
bigger than sell pink church-fair tickets to 
pale people. One would expect such a 
wizard of wealth-welding to refer to his 
achievements now and then — not vain- 
gloriously, of course, but in a casual way, 
as if he should say patronizingly: “ Any 
time you want a little matter of twenty- 
three millions, come to me for an hour a 
day.” 

Not so Charles Sumner Ward. Being so 
persistently and successfully “ the goods,” 
he might be pardoned if he were to add a 
few frills of fancy to his wonderful fabric 
of fact. But he does nothing of the sort. 
The nearest he comes to fourflushing is to 
live in Flushing, Long Island. 

Mr. Ward receives no compensation 
from the association branches he serves in 
this way. His salary is paid by the inter- 
national committee and is moderate. 
There is no percentage arrangement. 

Mr. Ward acquired the money-raising 
habit at a time when the association, owing 
to a newly developed policy of expansion, 
needed funds badly. He started in a 
modest way, raising seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the Y. M. C. A. of Minneapolis, 
where he at that time was general secretary. 

“ Aha!” said the international commit- 
tee. “ Here is the man we have been seek- 
ing! We can always find a satisfactory 
general secretary for any city, but this man 
knows how to string the sinews of war in 
a way to tauten up the work of the asso- 
ciation all over the world.” Whereupon 
they tore Mr. Ward from shrieking Min- 
neapolis and made him the official fiscal 
agriculturalist of the international organi- 
zation. 

The work of such a man, of course, is 
not wasted on the ordinary necessities of 
the association finances. In every city, 
town, and village there are volunteer 
workers as well as paid officers of the 
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Y. M. C. A. who know how to obtain con- 
tributions for the routine, year-to-year 
needs of the local branches. It is when 
a really large amount becomes necessary to 
the development of the association’s plant 
and plans in any part of the world that the 
international committeemen turn to one 
another with smiles of confidence and say: 
“ Let Ward do it.” 

Mr. Ward’s methods are as simple as 
their results are gigantic. All you have to 
do if you wish him to raise money for the 
Y. M. C. A. is to show him the town and 
tell him how much is needed. From that 
moment that town is doomed to give up 
the amount which the local Y. M. C. A. 
requires. It may as well stand and deliver 
at the outset as to waste time in paltering. 
It has no more chance to avoid giving the 
million or more which Mr. Ward has de- 
cided to raise there than a man in a 
dentist’s chair, with laughing-gas in his 
lungs and a rubber plug between his teeth, 
has to retain the molar which the operator 
thinks ought to come out. When it comes 


to getting a million or so Mr. Ward is ab- 
solutely sure to extract it—without pain, 
of course, but none the less surely. 

But, although the town must give up its 


million to the association when the finan- 
cial farmer of the international committee 
gets busy, it does not lose the money. At 
the same time that Mr. Ward induces it 
to finance its local branch or branches he 
enriches that town. The fine, though in- 
tensely practical, structures put up by the 
Y. M. C. A. with the funds contributed to 
it in one of Mr. Ward’s building cam- 
paigns are visible assets to the town itself— 
and the returns paid in clean manhood and 
good citizenship yield a generous profit to 
the community on its home investment. 


SECTION-GANGS OF MILLIONAIRES 


It is almost always to raise money for 
new Y. M. C. A. buildings that Mr. Ward 
is active. Whenever he starts a campaign 
it is with some such definite object. He 
doesn’t mince matters with a municipality. 
He goes right into that city or town, tells 
the big men of the place what he wants, 
and proceeds to secure it: One of the first 
things he does in carrying out his plan is 
to get the really important men of the town 
working for the cause. Long before the 
middle of the campaign he has them hard 
at it with their coats off and their sleeves 
rolled up. 
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It is delightful to a disinterested ob- 
server to see Section-gangs of millionaires 
toiling under Mr. Ward’s directions to pile 
up a million or more for the association 
and to note that they strive far more anx- 
iously to raise that million than they would 
to stack up ten times as much money for 
themselves. Bankers, brokers, and high 
financiers may get their own millions easily, 
but the millions they get for Mr. Ward 
are amassed by genuine hard work. Mr. 
Ward would no more dream of sparing a 
panting millionaire than he would of ma- 
king ‘things easy for himself. Other men 
sow the wind and raise the whirlwind. 
Pikers! Charles Sumner Ward sows a 
whole sheaf of whirlwinds and raises 
cyclones of wealth. 

A few of the crossroads and tank-sta- 
tions in which this Merlin of mounting 
millions has raised building funds for the 
association are New York, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, London, Edinburgh, Omaha, 
Toronto, Denver, Chicago, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Erie, Winnipeg, Cleveland, and Bir- 
mingham. He has operated in Kansas 
City, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
Rochester, and Richmond. 

His greatest coup was in New York, 
where he was recently called upon to raise 
the astounding sum of four million dollars 
for the Young Women’s and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in two weeks. Ward 
showed his fitness for the job by placing 
George W. Perkins at the head of this 
whirlwind assault on the pocketbook. It 
seemed an impossibility that all this 
money could be dug out of the public 
when in so many quarters there were mut- 
terings of hard times. But Perkins has no 
equal in a campaign of this sort. He has 
a wide acquaintance with men of great 
wealth, but above all he is a wonderful 
organizer and a brilliant and inspiring 
leader. In exactly fifteen days together 
they corralled contributions totaling up to 
$4,052,000. . 

In spite of his tremendous success, Mr. 
Ward is the most unassuming of men. Be- 
tween whirlwinds he basks in the breezes 
of Flushing Bay. There he has a quiet 
home in which he recuperates from the 
tremendous mental and physical strain to 
which he is subjected when in the heat of a 
campaign. Builder of millions though he 
is, he is so thoroughly domesticated that 
he lets his wife choose his neckties — and 
greater humility hath no man. 
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refers to a particularly discrimi- 
nating class—always declared that 
one of the chief pleasures of purchasing 
jewelry at Farquharson’s was the fact that 
it brought them in contact with Thornton. 

Farquharson’s, as you know, is — well, 
Farquharson’s. It is not a jewelry estab- 
lishment, but the jewelry establishment. 
It does not sell from its treasure-store; it 
merely permits you to select in accordance 
with your station in life, and the money 
transaction is, apparently, of the very 
slightest moment. There is no display of 
diamonds or pearls in its windows facing 
on the avenue, nor in the show-cases with- 
in—no attempt to attract you. Farquhar- 
son’s takes it for granted that you know, 
if you are of the select class entitled to its 
patronage; if you are not, why should it 
bother with you? 

The interior of the great room is plain. 
Show-cases lined with pearl-gray velvet 
face the aisles, displaying unobtrusive 
things. Scarf-pins, bracelets, simple little 
lavalliéres, watches, match-boxes — every- 
thing conceivable. Were you to inquire 
the prices of the goods displayed you 
might think, if you did not know better, 
that this exposed exhibit represented all 
that was expensive and elaborate in the 
way of jewelry. 

Oh dear, no! All that you see is noth- 
ing. To be sure, some people might 
imagine that that scarf-pin, a dull gold 
claw clutching a pearl, priced at a thou- 
sand dollars, was a bauble of importance; 
but they should see the real things—pearls 
of pedigree, no larger than this one, but 
perfect in their roundness, similarly made 
up, and, to the uninitiated, only a trifle 
more choice. The difference in price might 
convince them! As for the tiaras, neck- 


- ‘HEY—and in this instance “ they ” 


laces, rings, brooches, and pins that con- 
stitute the actual Farquharson stock, they 
are hidden from common view beneath the 
rosewood counters. 

See them? Of course you may—if you 
express an inclination to purchase any- 
thing of that class, and if Farquharson’s 
thinks you will appreciate them. Other- 
wise you will come out with the mistaken 
idea that Farquharson’s is not much of a 
jewelry-store compared to half a dozen 
others along the avenue, whose windows 
and show-cases glitter and sparkle. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure and a matter 
for pride to be allowed to see the actual 
stock in Farquharson’s; and one acquires 
this feeling when waited on by any of the 
four or five principal gentlemen standing 
behind the most important show-cases. 
Theirs is an anomalous position. Men of 
substance, enjoying salaries greater than 
those commanded by many men at the 
head of large business concerns, meeting 
and associating with a clientele which in- 
cludes only the representatives of the most 
exclusive circles in the world, they are 
nevertheless classed on the Farquharson 
books as “ salesmen.” 

The eight-a-week counter-jumpers in the 
department-stores along the avenue are 
also salesmen. But there is a difference. 

There was even a difference between 
Thornton and his associates in Farquhar- 
son’s. It would have been difficult to point 
out on the surface, for all were so well- 
groomed, so polite and unpatronizing. 
And each knew the methods of Farquhar- 
son’s so thoroughly. It was only to Far- . 
quharson’s regular customers — customers 
whose accounts had been running away 
into the thousands for years and years, 
whose collections of jewels had been built 
up through two generations of dealing with 
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Farquharson’s — that the. difference was 
particularly known. But once known to 
them, and from that time thenceforth they 
would as soon have thought of going to 
any one else in Farquharson’s for their 
jewels as of—well, as of going to another 
shop! 

Thornton did more than sell them 
jewelry. He selected it for them. He 
kept pace with the rise of their fortunes. 
When the head of a house increased his 
holdings by five or seven millions in some 
world-moving financial coup, Thornton 
knew that the wife or daughter of the man 
would soon be in to get that string of 
pearls which had so attracted her two 
years previous—and he had it convenient- 
ly at hand. 

When Mrs. A bought a particularly fine 
emerald pendant he knew that her closest 
friend and social rival, Mrs. X, would see 
it and want one even finer. Therefore 


he put it where he could easily reach it 
against her coming in within the fortnight. 
Thornton knew, and they trusted him and 
gave him their confidences. 

He was standing behind his counter this 
morning when a woman entered and in- 
quired of an attendant at the big bronze 


door for Mr. Thornton. She approached 
him and mentioned his name questioning- 
ly. Thornton acknowledged his identity 
and took the woman in at one shrewd, un- 
noticeable glance. 

She was tall, stylishly dressed, and a 
lady. He knew the latter fact because she 
wore no obtrusive jewels, a small pearl 
pendant with one large gem at her throat 
being the only apparent ornament. She 
was perhaps thirty-five, attractive, and not 
a New Yorker—at least not one of long 
standing. Had she been, she would have 
asked him if he were “ Mr. Thawnton.” 
She said, plainly, “ Thornton.” Perhaps 
an Ohioan; certainly not from the immedi- 
ate East. 

“‘T would like to present this letter,” she 
said in a soft, low voice. “It is from 
Mrs. Van Syttart.” Thornton noticed that 
she did not say “ Mrs. J. W. Van Syttart,” 
or in any other way indicate that he could 
by any possibility fail to understand just 
who she meant. This presupposed, also, 
her acquaintance with “the” Mrs. Van 
Syttart and a knowledge that the name 
conveyed authority. 

A little thing like this was half the in- 
troduction to Thornton. He read the 
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letter, then, with a predisposition toward 
the woman. It ran as follows: 


Dear Mr. THORNTON: 

Please let me present Mrs. Delavan, my dear 
friend, from Cleveland. She has admired my 
new emeralds so much that she wishes to see 
some of the others. Please oblige her, and let 
her look, particularly, at the one you showed me 
—the one I nearly bought—with one large, pear- 
shaped stone and six graded ones in a pendant. 
I think it was $16,000. I trust you are very 
well. Convey my best wishes to your charming 
wife. Sincerely, 

MartTHA VAN SyTTART. 


“IT am glad to meet you, Mrs. Dela- 
van,” said Thornton, bowing politely. 
“Mrs. Van Syttart is well, I trust?” 

“Oh, very,” replied the lady. “ That 
is, of course, she is very tired after her 
arduous season, but her little rest at Palm 
Beach will doubtless bring her back feel- 
ing much better. You knew that she went 
this morning?” 

“T recall that she said she was going— 
but, of course, the plans of a social leader 
are subject to change—”’ 

“ Not Martha Van Syttart’s,” said Mrs. 
Delavan laughingly. “I don’t suppose 
that once she makes up her mind anything 
can change it.” 

Thornton smiled discreetly. This Mrs. 
Delavan was sizing up very well. Evi- 
dently she knew Mrs. Van Syttart inti- 
mately. Of course, the letter of introduc- 
tion would have indicated that fact, but 
letters of introduction so often say more 
than the writer would actually like to say. 

“ But I know how dreadfully busy you 
must be, Mr. Thornton,” continued Mrs. 
Delavan, laying her bag, a modest one of 
black seal with silver trimmings and her 
monogram, “D. R. D.,” or “R. D. D.,” 
upon it, on the glass counter, “and I’m 
almost ashamed to have come here to-day, 
because—you saw what Mrs. Van Syttart 
said about emeralds—and the particular 
pendant she spoke about is really — I’m 
afraid I oughtn’t to look at it at all.” 

Thornton smiled as he reached beneath 
the counter and brought out a small tray 
in which reposed a gorgeous creation. 
“ This is the one Mrs. Van Syttart meant, 
I think,” said he. “It is really a very 
fine thing, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Delavan gave it a glance and ex- 
claimed rapturously: 


“Oh, how gorgeous! How beautiful!” 
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With her gloved finger she touched it fur- 
tively. 

“ Permit me,” said Thornton, taking the 
pendant from its tray and laying it in her 
hand. 

Now a jewelry salesman of a lower or- 
der than the Farquharson type might have 
gone further than this. Mrs. Delavan 
might or might not be a woman of suffi- 
cient wealth to purchase this article, 
though in all probability she had money 
or she would not be so well acquainted 
with Martha Van Syttart as to bring a 
letter of introduction from her. To be 
sure, she had declared the utter useless- 
ness of her looking at so costly a jewel; 
but that meant nothing. There remained, 
at any rate, a possibility of her buying it. 
If she could see it on herself the tempta- 
tion would be increased. But that was 
raw salesmanship—they do not do things 
like that in Farquharson’s. No, Thorn- 


ton merely let her hold it in her gloved 
hand and bask 
beauty. 

“ This really is a more exquisite thing 
than Mrs. Van Syttart’s,” she said. Evi- 
dently she did not know that Mrs. Van 
Syttart’s pendant, while not so showy, 


in its refulgent green 


cost five thousand dollars more than this 
one. But, then, Mrs. Van Syttart was al- 
ways discreet. 

“The stones are larger,” Thornton ex- 
plained, “ and the big one is particularly 
brilliant. It makes a most attractive 
pendant, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” said Mrs. Delavan, 
but she sighed, and Thornton could inter- 
pret sighs. This was quite a final sigh, 
meaning: “I'd like to, but I simply 
can’t!” He took the next step. 

“The gold settings are equally at- 
tractive, I think,” said he; “in fact, we 
consider them sometimes better for 
emeralds than the platinum. Here are 
some in gold.” 

He produced another tray. Its con- 
tents also were emeralds—pendants, two 
brooches, and a necklace. Mrs. Delavan’s 
eyes were instantly attracted to the new 
lot, but she held the first pendant still in 
her hand. Thornton made no attempt to 
relieve her of it. 

He knew that Higgins, the detective, 
was watching from his post by the door, 
and that Quayle, eight feet farther along 
behind the same counter, could see out of 
the corner of his eye everything that was 
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happening. Besides, in Farquharson’s 
they treat all patrons on the supposition 
that every one is honest. 

“This Oriental setting in dull-green 
gold is rather odd,” he said, fondling an- 
other pendant. “Its effect, too, is to 
make this stone seem quite as large as the 
one in that first pendant.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Mrs. Delavan. 
“ But somehow ”’—as she returned the 
pendant which she had been holding to 
him, and took the second one—“ if you 
hadn’t shown me this beauty first—oh, 
dear!” she added with a petulant smile, 
“why is it that everything in the world 
has to suffer from comparison with some- 
thing else finer? If I had seen this first 
I know that I should have been quite con- 
tent with it, especially since it is probably 
much nearer what I could afford to spend. 
How much is it, by the way?” 

Thornton consulted the little tag affixed 
to the pendant. “Seven thousand dol- 
lars,” he said. 

Mrs. Delavan uttered a little exclama- 
tion, like a whistle, and dabbed her lips 
with the handkerchief she had just taken 
from her hand-bag. 

“It is a dreadful temptation,” she said. 
“ But when one is responsible only to one- 
self for one’s expenditures, one sometimes 
becomes overthoughtful in such cases.” 

What would you have made of this? 
To Thornton it indicated that she was a 
widow enjoying an income of which she 
was sole mistress. But if she were a 
widow, her lack of mourning and her 
ability to wear jewels indicated that her 
loss had not been of recent occurrence. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ you are the sole 
judge, Mrs. Delavan. Perhaps, if you 
merely wish to add a fine emerald to your 
jewel collection, a single one, in a brooch, 
for instance, would serve the purpose. 
Then, if, at some future time, you felt like 
having it elaborated into a pendant, we 
could, of course, add as many stones as 
necessary. That is often done.” 

Suddenly you would have noted, if you 
had known Thornton very well, that he 
flushed. There was no change in the tone 
of voice with which he spoke, no dulling 
of the pleasant smile accompanying his 
words, and not the slightest pause in what 
he said. But his whole frame seemed to 
tighten up. Something had happened. 

There had been two brooches in the tray 
which he had placed on the counter. Now, 
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as he was about to indicate them to Mrs. 
Delavan, he saw that there was only one. 
And the missing one—a single stone—was 
worth five thousand dollars! 

On such occasions the cool head works 
miracles in the way of organizing its 
thoughts, and Thornton was never cooler 
than at this moment. In the fraction of 
a second he arranged the situation. 

There had been, two minutes ago, two 
brooches in the tray. There was absolute- 
ly no possibility of a mistake in this. Had 
Quayle taken one of the brooches out 
previously he would have put in its place 
a round “check,” an ivory disk colored 
pink, since this was Tuesday. For Quayle 
or any of the experienced men behind that 
counter to be guilty of not obeying this 
rule of Farquharson’s would be impossible. 
Besides, Thornton remembered seeing both 
the brooches in the tray. 

The brooch was gone. There were only 
two ways of its having disappeared. His 
sleeve might have caught it and dropped it 
behind the counter, or Mrs. Delavan 


might have knocked it off on her side. 

Unless—unless she had stolen it. 
Thornton, in his twenty years at Far- 

quharson’s, had been the custodian of 


many millions of dollars’ worth of precious 
stones, and in that time he had never lost 
one dollar’s worth. Nor had a customer 
ever even tried to rob him. In fact, within 
that period there had been not over four 
or five attempts at theft in the establish- 
ment. One of these had occurred during 
the previous year, when a woman had 
palmed a ring worth a few hundred dollars 
and hidden it in her muff. 

Doremus, the salesman, being absolute- 
ly positive of this, had requested her to 
accompany him to the office, where she 
had been searched and the ring discovered. 
They had made no attempt to punish her, 
assuring her that they were convinced that 
the whole affair was nothing but an acci- 
dent—the ring must have attached itself 
to the lace of her sleeve, they explained. 
And, after they had bowed her out apolo- 
getically, old Farquharson had raked Do- 
remus over the coals for his lack of tact 
in the occurrence. 

“ But I was very careful, sir, not to give 
the lady any hint that I thought she could 
have stolen the ring,” persisted Doremus. 
“T convinced her that I thought the whole 
thing was an accident.” 

“T know, I know,” old Farquharson 


had said. “TI do not wish to criticise you 
harshly, sir; but your method was—er— 
a dangerous one. It verged closely on an 
insult to the lady.” 

“ But, great Scott! Mr. Farquharson, I 
saw her take it. I would have been justi- 
fied in demanding her arrest!” 

The old man, according to Doremus, 
had “ hit the ceiling.” 

“ Arrest!” he had gasped. “ An arrest 
in Farquharson’s! Mr. Doremus, let me 
impress this upon your mind! There has 
never been an arrest in this establishment! 
There never shall be. Better that a thief 
should steal our entire stock than that we 
should be forced to admit that such a 
thing could ever take place inside our 
doors! Remember that, sir!” 

Such was the spirit of Farquharson’s. 

Well, all this flashed through Thorn- 
ton’s mind as, in a fleeting instant, he 
realized the situation. If Mrs. Delavan had 
taken the brooch it must, of course, be re- 
covered from her, if possible. But diplo- 
matically. Not only the spirit of Far- 
quharson’s demanded this in the case of 
any customer, but how much more so 
when the lady had come bearing a letter 
of introduction from Mrs. Van Syttart! 

To offend, by any possible chance, a 
friend of Mrs Van Syttart’s, a woman 
vouched for-by the leader of society—was 
an unthinkable case. Imagine the feelings 
of Mrs. Van Syttart, called into such an 
affair! Suddenly it occurred to Thornton 
that perhaps the letter of introduction was 
a forgery. Suppose it was—all the more 
reason that the thing should be managed 
carefully and silently. Mrs. Van Syttart 
surely would not relish having a story like 
that in the papers! 

Yet he must act, and act quickly. The 
spirit of Farquharson’s demanded that he 
should make no move which could by any 
possibility cause an instant’s unpleasant- 
ness. But deeper in Thornton than the 
Farquharson spirit was his own. He was 
going to get that brooch! 

Mind you, he underwent this mental 
process in a few seconds. During it all he 
continued to converse with Mrs. Delavan, 
who, if she had the slightest suspicion that 
anything was wrong, gave no indication. 

“I am afraid you have too elaborate an 
opinion of my _ jewel collection,” she 
laughed, gazing fondly at the large 
emerald which she now held in her glove. 
“Beyond a few diamonds and a very, 
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very few pearls, I possess scarcely any- 
thing. An emerald like this one would 
completely overshadow the rest of my 
trinkets. It—it would be almost too 


beautiful. Haven’t you some smaller 
ones?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Thornton. “I will 


show you some.” 

He turned away from her for a moment, 
but as he did so his eye lingered on her 
hand-bag, resting on the counter at some 
distance from her elbow. It was still 
open after she had taken the handkerchief 
from it. If she had the brooch, it was in 
there. She could not have secreted it in 
her clothing, he felt sure, for her hands 
had at no time left the counter. As he 
stooped beneath the latter, a few feet 
nearer Quayle, he continued to look out 
through the glass at the woman. 

She should not, if she had the emerald, 
take advantage of this momentary chance 
to hide the brooch where it would be more 
difficult to find it. And at the same time 
Thornton spoke quickly to Quayle. 

“ Emerald brooch — Roman gold set- 
ting!”’ he said between his teeth. 

Quayle guessed. 

“ Out on check?” he replied. 

“ No. There when I took the tray out.” 

“ Floor?” 

“ Don’t think so. 
Higgins look on floor in the aisle. 
woman.” 

Thornton took another tray from be- 
neath the counter and carried it to Mrs. 
Delavan. Two minutes, perhaps, had 
passed since he had left her. Her hands, 
in the mean time, had rested on the top of 
the glass counter—he could swear to that. 
If the emerald had been still in her bag 
when he left her, it was there now. Her 
two hands were fondling the second 
brooch. 

He laid the last tray, containing smaller 
emeralds, before her, and began to show 
them to her. As he did so, Quayle walked 
behind him, casting a quick but careful 
look at the floor, and passing to the farther 
side of the counter. At the same instant a 
signal must have passed between him and 
Higgins, for the detective left his post 
near the door and sauntered around back 
of Thornton in the next aisle. A word 


But you ‘ook. Tell 
Watch 


from Quayle and Higgins retraced his 
steps, passing behind Mrs. Delavan and 
darting a sweeping glance at the marble 
floor. 


A scarcely perceptible shake of his 
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head told Thornton what he already knew 
—the emerald was not on the floor. 

“I know it’s unreasonable,” said Mrs. 
Delavan’ finally; “ but I simply could not 
be satisfied with any of these, beautiful 
as they are, Mr. Thornton. It’s always 
that way with me—if I see something very 
beautiful first I can’t set my mind on any- 
thing else.” 

“That is frequently the case,” agreed 
Thornton. “ But from Mrs. Van Syttart’s 
note—” 

“Oh, it was my fault,” she interrupted. 
“[ did want to see that beautiful thing 
she raved about so. But don’t think that 
I have taken all your’time for nothing. I 
shall be in New York for several days yet, 
and perhaps by to-morrow I'll have be- 
come reasonable and made up my mind 
that I shall have to take one of these 
smaller necklaces. For I’m not going 
home without some emeralds, if I can help 
it. Only, if I come in to-morrow, please 
hide the big ones, won’t you, or it will be 
the same thing all over again?” 

She laughed, and tucked her hand- 
kerchief into the seal-leather hand-bag on 
the counter, catching it with the silver 
clasp. Thornton would have given his 
Christmas commissions to look into the 
interior. 

“It has been no trouble at all,” said he, 
“and you need not think that you must 
hurry in deciding. We have many more 
emeralds, and if you would like to see 
them at any time— You are not living 
here?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Delavan. “I 
am stopping at the St. Midas. But I know 
it has been trouble, Mr. Thornton, and I 
am really ashamed of my weakness in let- 
ting you show me those beautiful things 
when I knew I could not think of buying 
them. And I do mean to come in again. 
Thank you so much!” She put out her 
hand frankly, and he took it. She held 
her bag in the other hand. “I shall write 
to Mrs. Van Syttart to-night and tell her 
how kindly you treated me. Good morn- 
ing!” 

He saw her turn away from the counter 
and move toward the door. With her, he 
knew, went a five-thousand-dollar bauble 
for which he was solely responsible. He 


saw Higgins cast an inquiring glance at 
him as she passed out through the bronze 
door, but he did not tell the detective to 
follow her. 


Instead, he thrust his hand 
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beneath the counter and, from the recep- 
tacle made for holding it, caught up his 
hat. 

He hurried around to the opening at the 
end of the counter and walked briskly to 
the door, all the while keeping his eye 
upon the woman, who was by this time 
just standing at the curb, waiting for the 
traffic to allow her to cross the avenue. 

“ Follow me,” he said, as he passed 
Higgins. “ She’s got a five-thousand-dol- 
lar stone, and I’m going to get it!” 

The woman crossed the avenue and 
turned south. Thornton, with Higgins ten 
paces in his rear, was fifty feet behind her 
in the crowd. He did not know what he 
was going to do—there was only one idea 
in his mind, and that was that she had the 
emerald, and he wanted it. 

As he proceeded along the avenue, how- 
ever, the idea worked itself out a little 
further. She was headed for the St. Mi- 
das, two blocks down, and if she went 
there he would make inquiries about her 
of the clerk. He would see her in person; 
would let her know-—not by accusation, 
but by carefully worded hints — that he 
knew all. He would prevail on her to sur- 
render the stone. 

He would communciate with Mrs. Van 
Syttart by telegraph and find out if she 
really knew the woman. No, he could not 
do that without letting Mrs. Van Syttart 
know that something was suspected — if 
the letter were genuine— perhaps Mrs. 
Delavan was a kleptomaniac! Perhaps— 

As he approached the corner the crowd 
became very thick. In fact, the avenue 
was unusually crowded even for the ave- 
nue, and Thornton noted that something 
unusual was going on. The strains of a 
brass band smote his ears—a parade was 
coming, which accounted for the throngs. 
But he had no time for parades. 

He looked over the mob ahead of him 
and could see Mrs. Delavan, caught in the 
crush and slowly edging her way to the 
crossing. She had gained on him a little, 
however, and he flung himself into the 
press to make up the lost distance. 

It was just then that Thornton felt a 
hand in his pocket—the pocket where his 
watch reposed at the end of a fob. It did 
not occur to him for an instant that his 
pocket was being picked; but suddenly the 
fact dawned on him. He caught at the 
hand, and his fingers clasped about a slim, 
wriggling wrist. 
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“Lemme go!” a voice gurgled in his 
ear, and another, which he recognized as 
Higgins’s, added: 

“T got him, Mr. Thornton!” 

“ Tt’s all right, Higgins,” said Thornton, 
his eyes steadfastly cast ahead, toward the 
crossing where Mrs. Delavan was still be- 
ing held up by the traffic. 

In his ears dinned the blare of the band 
-——and the pleading of the captive at his 
side, whose wrist he still held in a clinch- 
ing grasp, while the detective clutched the 
squirming shoulders. And then—perhaps 
the music of the band did it, perhaps the 
suggestion conveyed by the touch of the 
wriggling wrist—he had an idea. 

“Shut up!” he whispered to the captive 
at his side. “ You’re just in time! Let 
him go, Higgins!” 

Higgins, wonderingly, released the fel- 
low, who immediately tried to run; but 
Thornton’s grip on his wrist brought him 
up standing. 

“Stop!” he commanded. “ Come here!” 
He dragged the man, a small, weak crea- 
ture with drawn face and sparse frame, 
through the crowd. 

“See that woman?” he demanded, point- 
ing with his free hand at Mrs. Delavan. 
“ The one with the three big white feathers 
in her hat? She’s got a big emerald in her 
hand-bag. I’ve been after it, but I can’t 
get it. You go after it. Understand? 
You go get it!” 

“Get it yourself,” growled the pick- 
pocket. ‘“ What are you lugging me into 
it for? Is it a stall?” 

“1 — she’s on to me,” said Thornton. 
““She’s spotted me. But it’s all right for 
you.” 

“You go to—” began the crook; but 
Thornton’s grasp closed about his wrist in 
a manner that made him wince. “ If this 
is a job,” he said, “ why don’t you—” 

“Go to it!” demanded Thornton. 
“ Quick! Before she crosses the street!” 
He shoved the crouching figure ahead of 
him. Urged on by the impulse, attracted 
by the sight of the hand-bag which hung 
invitingly in view, his hand stole forward, 
and his eyes lighted up with the instinct 
of his craft. Thornton was at his heels, 
watching every move. 

Through the crush at the curb pushed 
a police officer. The pickpocket did not 
see him, but Thornton did, and, scenting 
a possible interference with his plans, he 
interposed himself between the cop and 
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the crook, skilfully as the most experi- 
enced “ stall” would have done it. The 
policeman, not seeing him, came against 
Thornton, whose brawny shoulder caught 
the impact and pushed the officer back- 
ward. 

“ Say, you!” demanded the guardian of 
the peace. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Thornton. 
The officer elbowed himself into the mass, 
glowering back over his shoulder at Thorn- 
ton. And at this moment it all happened. 

The deft, lean fingers had unclasped 
the catch of Mrs. Delavan’s bag; there was 
a swift dip, and the fingers emerged hold- 
ing a glittering jewel. Thornton stepped 
forward, the hand passed the emerald to 
his waiting fingers, the pickpocket ducked 
into the crowd, and Thornton dived into 
the throng at the curb. From somewhere 
behind him he heard a muffled shout of 
“Stop thief!” There were the cries of 
startled women, there was a general mix- 
up, and he thought he heard Higgins’s 
voice shouting: “ It’s all right, all right.” 

Thornton ducked across the line of pa- 
rade, narrowly missing collision with a 
bass drum, the shrieks of brass instruments 
deafening his ears. He gained the op- 
posite sidewalk in a few bounds and saw 
the stone pillars of Farquharson’s just 
above him to the left. An officer, as he 
fought his way through the fringe of on- 
lookers, would have pushed him back into 
the street, but he was too quick for him 
and gained the sidewalk. 

His foot was raised to press the lower 
step of the entrance to Farquharson’s when 
he felt a touch on his elbow and turned 
to see his friend, the pickpocket. 

“ Nix on the getaway, cul,” he heard 
huskily pleaded. “The fair divvy, or 
Pil—” 

Thornton did not like to be so cruel, but 
the exigencies of the situation precluded 
argument. Of course, being the front en- 
trance to Farquharson’s, the scene lacked 
the action that it might have had if it had 
taken place in a more remote “ locale.” 
But it was sufficiently dramatic; at least 
to the pickpocket, who, as he picked him- 
self from the gutter, with a numb ache at 
his jaw, wondered exactly what had hap- 
pened. The appearance of a policeman 
made him decide that it would be better to 
contemplate the events of the last few 
minutes from a side street, to which he 
hastily betook himself. 
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Higgins, returning to Farquharson’s 
five minutes later, after having satisfac- 
torily arranged it with the police officer at 
the corner so that Thornton’s precipitate 
flight through the crowd had not resulted 
in his pursuit (and a possible scene in 
front of Farquharson’s, or, worse still, in- 
side the doors), looked for Thornton. 

The latter was standing behind his 
counter, showing some pearls to Mrs. J. 
W. Coleman, wife of the copper king. So 
Higgins had to wait. When he finally 
found the chance of speaking to Thornton, 
he said: 

‘““ Where did you learn to stall?” 

“To what?” asked Thornton, puzzled. 

“To block the mob—the way you got 
in front of that copper.” 

“Oh,” said Thornton. “ You see, it 
seemed to be necessary—he might have in- 
terfered, and I thought—by the way, I 
heard a cry of ‘Stop thief!’ as I came 
back to the shop. Did the lady—” 

“ That was me,” said Higgins. “I had 
to do it to cover things while I closed her 
hand-bag, which the dip forgot, and to 
hide your raw getaway. Next time, do it 
slower, so nobody’ll suspect anything.” 

“ Oh, she discovered—” 

“Nothing. She doesn’t know yet, 
either, unless — say, where’s she living? 
If it’s a hotel they ought to be put wise 
to her, or—” 

“Hardly that,” said Thornton. “ Ex- 
cuse me, old man, I’ve got to telephone.” 

He went into one of the booths at the 
end of the store and called the St. Midas, 
asking to speak to “ Mrs. Delavan, of 
Cleveland.” 

A soft, feminine voice replied. 

“ This,” he said, “is Mr. Thornton, of 
Farquharson’s.” 

‘“* Oh—yes?” came the reply, question- 
ingly, and followed by a pause. 

“T thought I would call you up,” he 
said, “‘ Mrs. Delavan, to tell you that we 
have another beautiful emerald brooch 
which might please you when you come in 
to-morrow. I intended showing it to you, 
but it must have been mislaid somewhere, 
because it could not be found for a short 
while.” 


“ Oh, I see. And—” 


“ But it is here now,” he went on, “ hav- 
ing just been returned to its proper place 
in the tray.” 

“T am so glad,” came the voice, softly, 
“ But I do not think I shall be 


sweetly. 
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I find that I shall have to 
I shall, however, 
Van 


in to-morrow. 
leave town at once. 
speak of your kindness to Mrs. 
Syttart—” 

“T should not bother,” said Thornton 
pleasantly, “ to seek to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Van Syttart, who will have 
no further connection with the matter, I 
assure you.” 

“Make her acquaintance!” The ex- 
clamation smacked a little of anger and 
outraged dignity. “ Then you actually 
think—” 
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letter you refer to. Would you like to 
know how I know?” 

There was quite a pause, as though the 
woman at the other end of the wire was 
disputing the advisability of pressing the 
matter further. But her feminine curi- 
osity forced her to demand an explanation, 
and finally she asked: 

“ Yes—how?” 

“ Because,” said Thornton, “a friend of 
Mrs. Van Syttart’s, entitled to so cordial 
and intimate a letter of introduction, would 
never so far forget her position in society 


as to shake hands with a mere jewelry 


“T don’t. think; I know,” said Thorn- 
salesman! Good-by, Mrs. Delavan!” 


ton. “ Mrs. Van Syttart did not write the 


IN RETROSPECT 


Tue sunlight filters through the smoke and dust 
And warms my sixteenth-story window-pane 
Where, seated at my desk, I plan a trust 

Or how to break one, which to me’s the same; 
It warms me and I dream of home again 

The way it looked when early spring first showed 
In golden buttercups along the road. 


I see the fence—its tumbled-down zigzag 

Is all alive with little folks at play; 

Beneath it ground-squirrels run at hide and tag, 
While from its top the lark pours forth her lay, 
Along its rails the lazy lizards stay; 

And I am trailing with untroubled brow 

The vagrant wanderings of our speckled cow. 


O spring! you are a rapture to the boy, 

And oh, the gipsy wanderings you provoke! 

I now recail with what a truant jo 

I pulled the angleworm until he broke 

And waited at the pond with stone to soak 

The frog when he should swell his throat to sing 
The universal madness of the spring. 


Oft, while along the budding lane I’ve trod 
Barefoot and bathed in April’s golden sun, 

I’ve watched my father break the stubborn sod 
In fragrant, rippling furrows, one by one— 

But soon, too soon, those happy days were done, 
For I grew up and had to guide that share, 


And so I’m glad, this spring, that I’m not there! 
Ralph Bacon 





SOME LEADING CAVE MEN 


HEROES OF THE CURRENT DRAMA ARE NO LONGER POLITE 
BUT HAVE BECOME ROUGH, RUDE, AND PRIMITIVE 


BY BURNS MANTLE 


NTER: The cave man! 

EK The popular hero of the current 

drama is no longer a polite youth, 
but a rough-and-ready, not to say rude, 
young male person set on dealing with the 
feminist movement in his own way. As 
a coming event that casts its shadow before 
he bulks large. 

In a way, he appears to reflect the an- 
swer of masculine America to the ladies 
who would rule. “ We are,” says he, in 
effect, “your traditional masters. We 
prefer to rule by the gentle arts of love, 
but we are brutes at heart, and if, by your 


defiance, you arouse us, you must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences.” 
Poor, simple, optimistic echo of a cave 


man! As though he ever had really ruled 
or ever could rule his womenfolk! He 
can’t even understand them. 

But however that may be, in no less 
than three of the plays recently presented 
in New York the hero has deliberately kid- 
naped the heroine, carried her away with 
him, and forced her finally to admire him 
for the very brutalities of his prehistoric 
methods. Only the stone hatchet and the 
hole in the hillside have been lacking to 
complete the picture. 

First, there is Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Land of Promise,” in which Miss 
Billie Burke’s young man is a determined 
Petruchio of the Northwest, who by brute 
force compels her to do his bidding. 

Second, Charles Goddard and Paul 
Dickey’s “The Misleading Lady,” in 
which an iron-willed young horse-tamer, 
accepting the challenge of a typical co- 
quette, rushes away with her to his hunt- 
ing-lodge in the Adirondacks and -calmly 
fastens her to the wall with a dog-chain 
to prevent her escape. 
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Third, Rachel Crothers’s “ Young Wis- 
dom,” in which the handsome brute who 
represents the corrective force of the drama 
bravely picks Miss Edith Taliaferro up in 
his arms and carries her home to her 
mother and father to prevent her eloping 
with a youthful fiancé with whom, as a 
trial husband, she is determined to ex- 
periment. 

The new fashion in heroes has even 
spread to the musical farces. In “ The 
Whirl of the World,” which is the newest 
of the girl spectacles at the Winter Garden, 
the young man entrusted with the care of 
the plot has agreed to ensnare the ‘hearts 
of thirty maids in thirty days. He does 
very well until he comes to No. 28, a cold 
beauty who is indifferent to his flatteries 
and impervious to his personality. Then 
he becomes rough, threatens her with a 
beating, and swears by the war-clubs of 
his ancestors to win her ere the spot-light 
pales. Whereupon she becomes as meek as 
Priscilla. 

Of the experiences of the three leading 
cave men noted above, that in which Miss 
Burke. figures is the most interesting. 
Probably because it is the most unexpected. 
For years Miss Billie has represented the 
eternal feminine at her fascinating best. 
She has twisted her aureole of coppered 
hair into a hundred beau-catchers and, to 
change the figure, literally mowed down 
phalanx after phalanx of stalwart young 
heroes with the flash of her bewitching 
eyes. 

As befitting such a heroine, and provi- 
ding a suitable and acceptable mate for so 
charming a lady, Miss Billie’s heroes have 
always been of the traditional sort, thick 
of both chest and skull, strong of limb and 
lung, youthful, eager, flushed with the 
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DORIS KEANE HAS CREATED A POSITION FOR HERSELF AMONG CONTEMPORARY STARS BY HER 
EXCEPTIONAL SUCCESS AS THE HEROINE OF EDWARD SHELDON’'S 
““ROMANCE,” NOW IN ITS SECOND SEASON 


From her latest photograth by Mafett, Chicago 
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pink of their physical perfections, and as 
heroic and manly as the playwright di- 
rected. 

Comes now Miss Billie in humble black 
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Miss Billie dges not want to marry this 
young man, played by Mr. Shelley Hull. 
She tells him so. She does not love him, 
she does not admire him, and she does not 


ss 


VIVIAN MARTIN, BECAUSE OF HER FLOWERLIKE BLOND BEAUTY, IS A FAVORITE OF 


MANAGERS IN SEARCH OF THAT PARTICULAR TYPE OF INGENUE. 
SEASON SHE HAS BEEN PLAYING IN 


THIS 
“THE MARRIAGE GAME" 


From her latest photegrath by White, New York 


and humble station to face a rough young 
Canadian farmer who marries her because 
it is cheaper to provide for a wife than it 
is to hire a housekeeper, particularly with 
women as scarce as they are in the North- 
west. 


respect him. But so long as she has come 
to Canada to be with her brother, and 
found that she cannot get on with her 
brother’s wife, she had rather undertake 
the work of caring for a farmer’s shack 
than to return to Winnipeg and seek em- 
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FAREWELL TOUR OF 
JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. HER 
STRENGTH MUST BE CONSERVED FOR HER STAGE 


WORK 
From her latest photograph—copyright by Lizzie Caswell Smith, Londou 
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ILLINGTON, AFTER TWO SUCCESSFUL SEASONS 
HEROINE OF” KINDLING,” IS THIS YEAR 


TOURING THE WEST AS THE UNHAPPY 


SHOP-GIRL IN “ WITHIN THE LAW” 


latest photograph by Maffett, Chicage 
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ployment as a lady’s companion or a 
second girl in some one’s home. 

Mr. Hull is willing to accept her on 
these terms. He is about to break in 
a quarter-section of land, and is quite 
ready to break in a wife to help him 
at the same time. If, however, Miss 
Billie marries him, he says, he will ex- 
pect her to live up to her part of the 
bargain. She will be an equal partner 
in the family firm, and she shall as- 
sume her share of the family obliga- 
tions. To which she assents—with a 
characteristically feminine reservation 
in her own mind that she really will do 
nothing of the kind. 

The first clash of wills occurs upon 
their arrival at the shack. They have 
driven for hours across the prairie 
after leaving the train. Their nearest 
neighbor is several miles away. They 
are tired and hungry, and Shelley 
would have his supper. He shows her 
where the kitchen things are kept and 
bids her exert herself immediately. 
She replies that she is accustomed to 
being asked, not told to do things. 
He informs her that he will both ask 
and tell her to do the things he wants 
done—he will ask her first, and if she 
does not do as she is asked, he will tell 
her to do it, and if she does not do it 
then he will make her do it. It is his 
purpose and his intention to be master 
in that particular shack. 

Like Shakespeare’s Katherine, Miss 
Billie defies this modern Petruchio. 
She will fulfil her.contract — she will 
keep his house and his clothes in order 
—but more than that she will not do. 
She will get his supper, because that is 
in the line of her duty, but after that 
she is through for the evening. When 
he tells her to wash the dishes she 
sends them crashing to the floor to 
emphasize her contempt for his orders 
and her defiance of his authority. In 
response to which Shelley takes his 
bull-snake whip from the wall and 
promises her the whipping of her life 
unless she submits. 

Thus is her will broken, and in this 
spirit does her cave man victoriously, 
but with an air of apology as well, take 
the one lamp and retire to the other 
room, leaving her on her knees before 
the fire and bidding her not to sit up 
too long in the cold. 
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A YEAR AGO JOAN SAWYER QUIT 


TOLD HER SHE COULD NOT DANCE 


“THE PINK LADY” 
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COMPANY BECAUSE A STAGE-MANAGER 


TO-DAY SHE LEADS THE DANCING AT 


THE FOLIES-MARIGNY, ATOP THE FORTY-FOURTH STREET THEATER 


From a photograph by White, New York 


A few months later they have come to 


know each other better. Miss Billie has 
made the little shack blossom as brightly 
as an old-fashioned, sun-soaked garden. 
There is still anger in her heart, but she 
has accepted her fate and made the best 
of it. Mr. Hull, forced to worry about his 
crop, has ceased to worry about his wife 
and has softened toward her perceptibly. 


Then word comes from England that 
Miss Billie has come into a small legacy 
of $2,500 and that she may return to her 
old position as lady’s companion to a 
maiden lady of means. It is the open door 
to the complete emancipation for which 
she has longed. But does she walk through 
it? Never! The love of the prairies has 
found lodgment in her heart, where her 
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E. H. SOTHERN CONTINUES, WITH JULIA MARLOWE-SCTHERN’S ASSISTANCE, TO SPRE 
SHAKESPEARIAN GOSPEL THROUGHOUT THE LAND. HE HAS NO 
COMPLAINT TO MAKE OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


From his latest photograph - copyright by Strauss-Tevton, Kansas City 
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JULIA MARLOWE-SOTHERN APPARENTLY HAS NO DESIRE TO DESERT SHAKESPEARE AND TAKE UP 
AGAIN A MODERN REPERTOIR HER POSITIC AS THE BEST JULIET, VIOLA, AND 
BEATRICE OF OUR STAGE REMAINS UNCHALLENGEI 


rom her latest photograph by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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cave man has come also to dwell. She 
elects to stay on in the land of promise and 
to turn her money over to her strong young 
husband that he may cease worrying over 
his crops. 

The cave-man hero of “ The Misleading 


FLORENCE MOORE, A GRADUATE OF THE 
A NAME FOR HERSELF IN MUSICAL 


OF THE COMPANY PRESENTING 


From 


Lady ” is instinctively a finer type, but 


equally rough in his method. He meets 
his charmer (or victim, as you will) at a 
week-end party. She is attractive and has 
some ability as an amateur actress. She 
makes a wager with her friends that she 


COMEDY. 
“THE PLEASURE 
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can force a proposal from him before the 
party breaks up. She succeeds admirably 
in captivating this wild young wooer with- 
in three days, but when the crowd breaks 
in upon them and finds him at her feet 
he becomes rather a dangerous individual 


AA 


VAUDEVILLE STAGE, IS RAPIDLY MAKING 
SHE WAS A FEATURED MEMBER 
SEEKERS" THIS SEASON 


her latest photograph 


to handle. Humiliated and hurt beyond 
his power to control, he starts to leave, and 
is stopped in the hallway by his tormentor. 

She pleads forgiveness. She tries to 
treat the affair as a joke. His reply is 
that however much of a joke it may have 
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been to her, it was very serious with him, 
and that if he followed his strongest im- 
pulse, it would be to make her pay the 
penalty she deserved to pay for the things 
she had done. For three days she had ex- 
ploited her sex attraction. She had ap- 
pealed to him by every lure known to the 
crafty feminine. She had worn audacious 
frocks and fixed her mind on captivating 
his senses. A woman who would do that 
deserves to be punished. 

She taunts him with his primitiveness, 
laughs at him as a modern cave man until 
she goads him to desperation. Where- 
upon he throws an overcoat over her head 
and carries her off to his hunting-lodge. 
When she attempts to escape he releases 
his dog and fastens the chain to her ankle. 

His mastery of the situation in spite of 
her every effort to get away turns the play 
into a riotous farce. But in the end the 
cave man is as significantly triumphant as 
though it were a serious drama. The girl 
finally escapes by knocking her captor 
down with a telephone standard, but in 
place of returning to her friends forthwith 
she scours the neighborhood to find help 
to bring him back to consciousness, be- 
cause, womanlike (on the stage at least), 
she has come to love him for his masterful 
ways and wants to tell him so. 


EDITH TALIAFERRO’S CAVE MAN 


In the case of the Taliaferro girls, the 
subject of their new play, “ Young Wis- 
dom,” is again that of woman’s right to 
independence. Miss Mabel is “ advanced.” 
Miss Edith, her sister in the play as well 
as out of it, is impressionable. Miss Mabel 
talks a great deal of woman’s right to live 
her own life, and has much to say of the 
perfect reasonableness of trial marriages. 
Miss Edith listens to these partly baked 
theories of sister’s and promptly decides to 
put them into practise. She forces an 
elopement on her reluctant fiancé in order 
that they may live together a few months 
and decide upon their suitability for each 
other. Greatly excited, sister Mabel com- 
mandeers her own beau and follows after, 
hoping to prevent the harm her too free 
speech has threatened. 

The first stopping-point of the eloping 
couple is an old farmhouse converted into 
a studio by a New York artist. Through 
Edith’s halting admissions the artist learns 
something of her plans and is properly 
horrified. Edith, however, is determined 
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to go through with the experiment, even 
after Mabel arrives and adds her entreaties 
to those of the artist. If trial marriage is 
a good thing to talk about, it is also a good 
thing to practise, says she. The others 
may do as they see fit. She and her now 
frightened young man will proceed. 

To prevent which the artist, with a new 
love-light in his eyes, promptly puts the 
cave-man idea into practise by literally 
picking up the astonished Edith, carrying 
her out to his automobile, and dashing with 
her back to her home, followed by the 
others. This so impresses the young wom- 
an that she promptly falls in love with the 
rough but masterful young painter and 
releases her first love from his engagement. 

Arrived home, and fearing their father’s 
explosive anger, the girls organize a double 
elopement on the spot and kidnap their 
mother as a chaperon. Which gives the 
pleasant little comedy, written by Rachel 
Crothers, an amusing turn at its close. 


SCOTLAND AGAIN TO THE FORE 


Those of you who saw “ Bunty Pulls 
the Strings” on its Western tour last sea- 
son will probably remember Mollie McIn- 
tyre, the winsome Scotch lassie who played 
Bunty. This season Miss Mollie is again 
pleasantly placed in a new Scotch comedy 
called “ Kitty Mac Kay.” It is quite as 
bright as “ Bunty,” though not so Scotch, 
having been written in America by Cath- 
erine Chisholm Cushing, who last year 
provided “ A Widow By Proxy ” for May 
Irwin. 

Mollie is a heroine after the pattern of 
Peg in.“ Peg o’ My Heart ”—an orphaned 
lassie who comes into an inheritance, but 
is for a time denied the right to wed her 
sweetheart. She is original, witty, and 
lovable, and one of her amusing scenes is 
that in which she conspires with Mag 
Duncan, her chum, to rewrite certain sec- 
tions of the Bible and thus create a more 
comfortable religion for the literal-minded 
Scot. Several changes she has definitely 
fixed in her mind, but she decides not to 
tamper with the Garden of Eden story, 
or the early scandal of the Adamses, on 
the theory that any book that will sell 
these days must have something spicy 
In it. ; 


NO CAVE MAN FOR MAUDE ADAMS 


In sharp contrast to the growing popu- 
larity of the cave-man hero is the attitude 
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J. M. Barrie assumes in “ The Legend of 
Leonora.” Here all that is most womanly 
and most impressively feminine in woman 
is subtly glorified. The tone of the play 
is satirical and amusing, but the purpose of 
it is clearly to prove that after all is said 
and done, it is the old-fashioned, motherly, 
trusting type of feminine that really in- 
spires the respect and chivalry of men. 

In “ Leonora” Maude Adams, equally 
as dainty and fetching to-day as she was 
fifteen years ago, is a widow and the con- 
fessed mother of seven children. For one 
of the seven she has committed murder 
and feels no sense of guilt because of that 
act. It happened thusly: She was riding 
in a railroad train with her daughter 
Millie, who had a cold, when an incon- 
siderate fellow passenger raised the car- 
window. Méillie’s mother asked him to 
lower it, explaining that her child had a 
cold. The gentleman, with true British 
obstinacy, refused, whereupon Leonora 
calmly pushed him off the train and put 
the window down. The man was killed. 


In the second act Leonora is brought to 
trial for this most uncommon crime and 
promptly begins an effective campaign of 


subjugation of court and jury. She con- 
fers intimately with his lordship, the chief 
justice. She discusses gardening and the 
proper rearing of children with the twelve 
peers who are to pass on her guilt. She 
defies her own attorneys and insists on tell- 
ing the jury exactly what happened—that 
Millie had a cold and that she had to push 
the man off the train exactly as alleged be- 
cause he refused to close the window. 
Every effort is made to prevent her re- 
peating this story. One of the attorneys 
for the prosecution goes so far as to per- 
jure himself in Leonora’s behalf. But 
nothing will stop her. When she is not 
hopelessly handicapping her own chance of 
acquittal, she sits calmly in the witness- 
box knitting socks for her youngest child. 
The whole trial scene is deliciously silly, 
and the wildest of travesties, but a travesty 
such as only a man of Barrie’s whimsical 
sense of humor could write. In the end the 
jury files out to consider its verdict and 
promptly sends back a request to the jus- 
tice that Leonora be permitted to sit with 
it during its deliberations. Without await- 
ing his lordship’s permission, Leonora 
blithely picks up her bouquet of flowers, 
the gift of the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion, and enters the jury-room. A few mo- 
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ments later the twelve good men and true 
file in again, each wearing a portion of the 
bouquet. Asked for their verdict, they an- 
nounce it as their positive conviction that 
Leonora is guiltless. Which does not ex- 
cite her in the least. She never had ex- 
pected anything else. 

To conclude the proceedings there is a 
last act, in the nature of an epilogue, in 
which Leonora agrees to marry her princi- 
pal attorney, a middle-aged retired naval 
man, not because she loves him, but be- 
cause he pleads that her children need him. 


THE SOTHERN-MARLOWE BIG TAKINGS 


On the first tour E. H. Sothern made as 
a star all that he carried in the way of 
scenic equipment and properties filled one 
wardrobe trunk. This year he is traveling 
in a special train of eleven cars. In a way 
this suggestion of his material progress is 
indicative also of his artistic advance. With 
the invaluable assistance of Julia Marlowe 
he has come to represent the classic drama 
on the American stage at its best. 

During the thirty-five weeks that the 
Sothern-Marlowe company plays through 
the country each season they move from 
one dramatic festival to another. Their 
advance sale, through subscriptions and 
mail orders, frequently amounts in the 
larger cities to from eight thousand dollars 
to twelve thousand dollars before the com- 
pany arrives, and in many of the two and 
three night stands they play the houses are 
sold out for the entire engagement before 
the first curtain rises. Sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen thousand dollars a week are 
common takings for them, and in three 
nights in Milwaulcee last season they played 
to over nine thousand dollars. 

These figures are impressive, not alone 
as representing the earning capacity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sothern, but as proving how 
important is the work of their organization 
and how much they have to do with main- 
taining standards of quality and dramatic 
taste in the American theater. 

The Sotherns make it a point never to 
live in hotels during their tour. In the 
cities they rent a private furnished house. 
When they are traveling they live in their 
private car and carry with them wherever 
they go a complete retinue of servants. 


POPULARITY VERSUS MATRIMONY 


In England the theatrical family is an 
established and popular institution. For 
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years the Bancrofts, the Kendals, the Ter- 
rys, the Beerbohm-Trees, the Maudes, the 
Forbes-Robertsons, and so on have acted 
in family groups, and the accepted do- 
mesticity of their home lives has frequent- 
ly been reflected in the stories of the plays 
in which they appeared. 

In this country, however, it has become 
the foolish custom rather to frown upon 
the mingling of domesticity and art. There 
was a time when it was said that Charles 
Frohman not only discouraged the mating 
of his leading players, but positively re- 
fused to present husband and wife in the 
principal réles of the same play. Of late 
years less attention has been paid to this 
sop to a sentimental public. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sothern have defiantly 
and successfully played opposite each 
other in their Shakespearian repertoire. 
William Faversham and Julie Opp-Faver- 
sham have spurned tempting offers for 
separate engagements. The Kelcey-Shan- 
nons have gone on their way for several 
years as important members of the same 
organization, and there are several in- 
stances like unto that of Alla Nazimova, 
who not many months ago married Charles 
Bryant and continued him in the position 
of her leading man. 

Two examples in the current stage en- 
tertainments of New York are those of the 
H. V. Esmonds, representing the estab- 
lished English custom, and the William 
Colliers, standing for the family idea in 
America. 

The Esmonds have long been popular 
in London. Mrs. Esmond’s nom de thédtre 
is Eva Moore, and she has for many years 
been accepted as one of the most talented 
ingénues of the English stage. Mr. Es- 
mond is both an actor and a playwright, 
with whose work, in the latter capacity, 
American theatergoers are more or less fa- 
miliar, particularly through the success of 
“ When We Were Twenty-One.” 

This season these English players were 
brought to America by Charles Frohman 
to present Mr. Esmond’s play, “ Eliza 
Comes to Stay.” It proved to be rather 
thin and conventional entertainment. 

The second play the Esmonds offered 
was called “ The Dear Fool,” and though 
it promised well during its first act, it failed 
to live up to that promise. In this play 
Mrs. Esmond appeared as a charming wid- 
ow who was nearing forty and gazing 
longingly back at the time she was twenty. 
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Mr. Esmond is a forty-year-old bachelor 
and would marry the charming widow if 
she would have him. But she has a notion 
that if she married a man considerably 
younger than herself it would, in a way, 
keep her in touch with her vanishing youth. 

While she is in this state of mind she re- 
ceives word that a youthful admirer is 
about to leave London for Canada, Im- 
pulsively she bolts from her suburban home 
intending to bid him a chaste good-by and 
return in time for dinner. In place of 
which she is induced to remain. Return- 
ing home next day, she tries to lie herself 
out of the compromising situation and be- 
comes hopelessly entangled. 

During her absence her youngest son 
has fallen from a tree in the orchard and 
death comes very close to him. Which she 
accepts as God’s punishment for her sin. 
In the end, when it comes to a question of 
whether she will rejoin the lover she has 
now come to loathe, or permit the still loyal 
bachelor to forgive and marry her, she de- 
cides in the bachelor’s favor. 

Mrs. Esmond makes the widow rather a 
flippant little sinner, and flippant sinners 
never have been very popular with our au- 
diences. It does not seem likely, therefore, 
that “The Dear Fool” will linger much 
longer than did “ Eliza,” who came to stay 
but suddenly changed her mind. 

The William Colliers, who not only sup- 
port each other, but likewise take care of 
all the other members of their family who 
happen to be without other work, are just 
now Offering the second play of their New 
York season, “ Who’s Who,” having been 
found wanting. “A Little Water On the 
Side ” the new one is called, the water re- 
ferring to Long Island Sound, which abuts 
a valuable piece of shore land owned by 
the hero. William’s enemy, a real-estate 
agent, would take away the property from 
William, but is amusingly frustrated. 
Paula Marr-Collier appears as the daugh- 
ter of this particular enemy, and in order 
to make his revenge complete William 
marries her. ‘“ Buster” Collier, their 
eleven-year-old son, is the village cut-up, 
as usual. The little farce is filled with 
the usual Collier laughs, and many of these 
are changed nightly to fit local conditions. 


“4 THOUSAND YEARS AGO” AND DIXEY. 


It must have been something of a sur- 
prise to the older playgoers who sat’ with 
the first audience that saw Percy Mackaye’s 
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“ A Thousand Years Ago,” when Henry E. 
Dixey, blithely blowing the pipes of a 
mountebank, capered out upon the scene 
with his “ Adonis ” legs quite as lively and 
shapely as ever they were. Dixey has 
ractically been lost to the legitimate stage 
or many years. He has been in vaude- 
ville, and enjoyed a tour or two on the 
road, but Broadway proper has seen him so 
seldom that it had ceased to miss him. 

He is an Italian mummer, driven out 
of his own country by unfair criticism. 
Arrived in Peking, he meets Frederick 
Warde, as emperor of that ancient city, and 
discovers that the emperor’s daughter, she 
being the opulent Rita Jolivet, is far from 
a happy maiden. She has settled into a 
sort of love-sickness, and because she has 
given her heart to a handsome beggar in 
the street whom she may not wed, she re- 
fuses to consider any titled suitors. 

Dixey, being a daring and imaginative 
youth, promptly agrees to effect a cure of 
the young woman’s malady within twenty- 
four hours. But during that time he in- 
sists the emperor shall abdicate in his 
favor. The jester shall rule for a day, and 
if he fail to set aright this particular worry 
of the commonwealth he is willing to pay 
forfeit with his life. Succeeding scenes, 
pictured against an effective scenic back- 
ground, show how Henry E. finds the beg- 
gar lover of the pearl of Peking and proves 
him to be a prince in place of a nobody— 
a prince forced to assume a disguise be- 
cause he happened to be the hereditary 
enemy of the princess’s father. 

Then the beggar marries the princess, 
the ancient feud is closed, and Dixey is 
given a duchy. The scenic setting of “A 
Thousand Years Ago,” patterned on the 


Reinhardt models, is a most effective 
feature. 
IN THE MUNSEY GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 


Although Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
is fixed in his determination to retire per- 
manently a year hence, he promises that 
Gertrude Elliott Forbes-Robertson will 
continue on the stage for several years to 
come. Each year she has shown a definite 
artistic advance in her work, and it would 
be a pity indeed if she were to give up her 
profession at this time. 

Joan Sawyer, who has achieved new 
cancing triumphs at the Folies-Marigny, 
a fashionable after-theater cabaret in New 
York where the program does not begin 
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until 11 o’clock P.m., enjoys the unique 
distinction of having once been discharged 
from a musical comedy company because 
she could not dance. Ask her to-day, and 
she will admit the charge. She could not, 
in fact, dance as the stage-director of that 
company wanted her to dance. It was not 
her style, and she did not take either 
kindly or gracefully to it. But when the 
present tango craze started and Miss Saw- 
yer happened one day to dance with 
Maurice, he had engaged her at one 
hundred dollars a week as his dancing 
partner before he let her sit down. She 
is an exceptionally pretty and graceful 
young woman, and there is an unmistaka- 
ble air of distinction and refinement about 
each of her dances. 

Little Vivian Martin, although she 
proudly boasts the title of Mrs. William 
Jefferson, seems still a stage child. Not 
so many years ago she did play child parts 
with Andrew Mack. She was also one of 
the Peter Pans selected by Charles Froh- 
man to follow Maude Adams in that suc- 
She made her début with Richard 


cess. 
Mansfield in “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” sell- 
ing cakes in the bake-shop scene. This 


vear she was a well-intentioned but foolish 
little wife in “The Marriage Game.” 

Florence Moore, who, with her husband, 
William Montgomery, is one of the most 
dependable of musical comedy entertain- 
ers, started life as a worker by answering 
to the call of “ Cash! ” in a Philadelphia 
department-store. According to her own 
story, the floor-manager one day caught 
her dancing to a rag-time tune being played 
in the piano department, and suggested 
that if she wanted to entertain she had 
better seek another stage. She did, and 
has been eternally thankful to that floor- 
walker ever since. The Montgomerys own 
a big farm in Delaware, and are not a bit 
worried as to the future—particularly their 
future. 

Doris Keane and Margaret [llington 
have achieved individual successes in the 
West this season. Miss Keane has been 
acclaimed a rising star of the first mag- 
nitude in Edward Sheldon’s pretty play, 
“ Romance,” and Miss Illington is one of 
the most successful of the actresses se- 
lected to play the heroine of “ Within the 
Law ” west of the Missouri River. Both 
are natives of Western States, Miss Keane 
having been born in Michigan and Miss 
Ililington in Illinois. 





NINETY YEARS OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HisToRY AT SIMMONS COLLEGE 


was the declaring of independence 

by the thirteen Colonies in 1776. 
Second only to that was the publication to 
the world, half a century later, of the body 
of principles conveniently known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. A new step which just 
now is being urged upon the country, if 
taken, will be worthy of being ranked in 
daring very close to these two, namely, the 
formal abrogation by the United States of 
the Monroe Doctrine as an “ obsolete 
shibboleth,” and the substitution for it of 
a new and altogether different system of 
foreign policy. 

It must be confessed that the Monroe 
Doctrine, whose curious fortune it is to 
bear the name of one of the least ag- 
gressive of our Presidents, has ever been a 
shifting, even shadowy, thing. Men to- 
day are debating in all seriousness whether 
it is alive or dead. Not a few persons, 
even in our own country (identified large- 
ly, it must be said, with academic rather 
than with official circles), are maintaining 
that the policy is outworn and, in effect, 
defunct. 

This opinion, however, goes by no 
means unchallenged, and from authorita- 
tive and influential quarters there have 
been forthcoming assertions that the Doc- 
trine was never more alive than it is at 
the present moment. Such was the tenor 
of the rejoinder called out from Mr. Roose- 
velt last December, when, at the state re- 
ception tendered him at the University of 
Santiago, the spokesman of the Chilean 
government made bold to pronounce the 
Doctrine “a dead issue.” And it is inter- 
esting to observe that although eighteen 
years ago Lord Salisbury denied flatly that 
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the Doctrine was even then alive, in his 
speech at the last Thanksgiving dinner of 
the American Society in London, Viscount 
Haldane, the British lord chancellor, ex- 
pressed the view not only that the Doc- 
trine is a “ ruling force” to-day, but that 
in the future it will expand and dominate 
yet more completely. 

From first to last, the course of the 
United States as a nation among nations 
has been shaped in accordance with two 
great principles. The first to be enunci- 
ated, though not necessarily the more 
fundamental, was that of abstention from 
interference in the affairs of the European 
world. This principle found its ablest ex- 
ponent in earlier days in Washington and 
received its most forceful expression in the 
Farewell Address. Recognizing that Eu- 
rope had a set of “primary interests ” 
which concerned the United States but 
slightly or not at all, and making the most 
of the advantage afforded by physical re- 
moteness, the founders of the nation’s 
foreign policy very wisely mapped out a 
course which dissociated the country as 
largely as possible from the vicissitudes of 
European politics. 

And, although not all European publi- 
cists are willing to admit it, throughout our 
history this attitude of passivity toward the 
political affairs of the Old World has been 
adhered to with a consistency which is re- 
markable. It was subjected to a severe 
test by the Greek war of independence in 
1821-1829, and to a yet severer one by the 
rising of the Hungarians against Austria 
at the middle of the century. On both 
occasions there was a powerful demand 
that the United States should intervene in 
behalf of a people struggling for the primal 
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right of self-government. But, in defer- 
ence to the larger interests involved, the 
pressure was withstood. 

The second great historic principle of 
American foreign policy is that which for- 
bids the powers of Europe to interfere 
with the political affairs of the independent 
states of the western hemisphere. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson committed the nation 
to a course of non-intervention in Europe, 
but concerning the part which Europe 
might play in America they were, of neces- 
sity, silent. Only after there had been 
decades of growth in population, resources, 
and prestige did their successors feel free 
to apply the logic of the Farewell Address 
by declaring, in effect, that American non- 
intervention in Europe implied European 
non-intervention in America. Not until 
this principle of reciprocal abstention had 
been laid down, however, were the broad 
lines of the nation’s foreign policy com- 
plete. 

The cardinal assertions of the memor- 
able message of December 2, 1823, were 


(1) that the American continent was to be 
considered no longer open for colonization 
by any European power, and (2) that any 


attempt on the part of a European power, 
or combination of powers, to interfere with 
the destiny of an independent American 
nation would be regarded by the United 
States as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward herself. 

The occasion for the official enunciation 
of these principles was supplied by two 
menacing situations which had arisen—the 
one being the attempted extension of 
Russia’s claims on the Pacific coast of 
North America southward over a belt of 
territory two hundred and fifty miles in 
width, the other being the contemplated 
intervention of the Allies of Europe in the 
desultory contest which was being waged 
to the south of us for the independence of 
the long-misgoverned colonies of Spain. 
It fell to President Monroe to bear public 
responsibility for the declarations which 
were made, and for doing so he should be 
accorded great credit. 

The authorship of the declarations, how- 
ever, was not exclusively, nor even chiefly, 
his. It was shared by at least a half-dozen 
men. Curiously enough, the original sug- 
gestion came, not from an American at all, 
but from the British foreign minister, 
George Canning. That suggestion was 
first communicated to the American min- 
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ister at the British court, Richard Rush, 
and was, in effect, that Great Britain and 
the United States should enter jointly into 
a declaration against the threatened inter- 
vention of the Allies in Spanish America. 
In words which express almost exactly the 
sentiments of the later Presidential mes- 
sage, Mr. Rush affirmed the opinion that, 
in its essentials at least, the attitude of 
Great Britain was shared by his own coun- 
try; and he must be regarded as one of the 
several contributors to the policy then in 
process of formulation. 

When the British proposal was received 
in America the President turned to a num- 
ber of counselors, both official and unoffi- 
cial. Two of the three living ex-Presidents, 
Jefferson and Madison, advised that the 
plan of a joint declaration be followed, and 
in the. cabinet Calhoun advocated the 
same course. The making of a declaration 
was favored almost unanimously; the only 
real question was whether the United 
States should act in conjunction with 
Great Britain or independently. In the 
end, the President was convinced by the 
arguments of the Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, that the declaration should 
be made independently, and the sending in 
of the annual message in December, 1823, 
was selected as the most fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

This involved some delay, and the 
British declaration, communicated by 
Canning to the French ambassador, the 
Prince de Polignac, antedated the Ameri- 
can by some nine weeks. Adams had the 
satisfaction, none the less, of preventing 
the United States from coming in the 
matter “as a cockboat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


If the principles set forth in the message 
of Monroe represent the combined states- 
manship of Jefferson, Madison, Adams, 
Calhoun, Rush, and numerous other men 
of the time, the policy underlying them 
was one toward which the United States 
had been moving steadily from the begin- 
ning. In 1808 Jefferson, while President, 
had declared that the object of the United 
States “‘ must be to exclude European in- 
fluence from this hemisphere.” In 1811 
Congress resolved that the United States 
could not, “without serious inquietude,” 
see any territory on her southern border 
pass into the hands of a foreign power. 
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Throughout at least a quarter-century be- 
fore the message of 1823 was penned the 
idea was developing that the United States 
had an entire right to impose restrictions, 
in her own interest, upon the action of 
foreign powers in relation to territory situ- 
ated anywhere in the western hemisphere, 
and the national policy which has sprung 
from this idea must have taken much the 
same form had the Monroe message never 
been written at all. 

In 1824 Henry Clay proposed that Con- 
gress should lend the weight of its au- 
thority to the- President’s declarations by 
adopting them in the form of a joint 
resolution. There was little opposition, 
but the action suggested was regarded as 
unnecessary and was not taken. To this 
day Congress has never, in so many words, 
reaffirmed the Doctrine. 

In 1864, however, the House of Repre- 
sentatives pronounced the operations of 
the French in Mexico inimical to the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States. In 
1889 the Senate expressed its disapproval 
of the connection of any European power 
with a canal across the isthmus. And 
through three generations both Houses 
have acquiesced steadily in a course of 
foreign policy, as pursued by the Execu- 
tive, whose central principles have been 
those propounded by Monroe in 1823. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not, and is not 
likely ever to become, international law. 
It lacks such general assent of the nations 
as would be necessary to impart to it that 
quality. But throughout almost a century 
it has been the accepted public law of the 
United States—the continuous expression 
of a continental instinct which is just as 
deeply rooted to-day as ever it was. Its 
sanction is that of both might and right. 
It possesses validity because since its pro- 
mulgation the United States has been 
powerful enough to compel respect for it 
and, if need be, to enforce it at the 
bayonet’s point. 

It is valid also because it contravenes 
no principle of morals, does injury to no 
proper interest, and, while conceived in a 
measure as an instrument of self-defense, 
possesses and has always possessed a 
strongly altruistic character. It has re- 
ceived the formal assent of few nations, 
even in Latin America. But, as is indi- 
cated by the attitude of Europe during the 
present Mexican imbroglio, it is more 
widely and more favorably recognized to- 
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day than at any previous time. It has 
never been successfully contested by any 
nation, and not more than once or twice 
has it been seriously resisted. 


TWISTS OF THE DOCTRINE 


During the ninety years of its recog- 
nized existence, none the less, the Doctrine 
has been subjected to many curious turns 
of interpretation and usage. It has been 
invoked when it had no proper bearings. 
It has gone unmentioned when the occa- 
sion for an appeal to it seemed peculiarly 
apt. It has been contracted and stretched, 
misconstrued and distorted quite beyond 
recognition. 

The first twist given it was imparted 
within seven months after Monroe’s retire- 
ment from office by Secretary Clay, acting 
under the direction of President Adams, 
when France and other nations were in- 
formed that the United States would not 
consent to the occupation of Cuba and 
Porto Rico “by any other power than 
Spain under any contingency whatever.” 
President Monroe had declared against the 
acquisition of title to territory by original 
occupation or settlement; the Adams ad- 
ministration declared against the transfer 
of any colonial possession in America from 
one European power to another. 

The second of these declarations was 
very different from the first; but from 
1825 it acquired quite as fixed a place in 
the public policy of the country as did its 
progenitor. Secretary Fish was entirely 
correct when, in 1869, he said of President 
Grant’s declaration against the transfer of 
Cuba from Spain to any other power that 
it “ but followed the teachings of all our 
history.” 

A second twist, considerably more 
violent, was imparted by President Polk. 
In 1848 the white population of the semi- 
independent Mexican state of Yucatan, 
threatened with extermination by the In- 
dians, appealed to Great Britain, Spain, 
and the United States for protection, offer- 
ing in return a transfer of the “ dominion 
and sovereignty ” of the peninsula. In a 
much-criticised message to Congress Polk 
recommended immediate military occupa- 
tion of the territory and, invoking the 
Monroe Doctrine, urged that Yucatan be 
annexed by the United States to avert the 
possibility of its being annexed, at its own 
request, by a European nation. 

Concerning the course to be pursued in 
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such a contingency Monroe had said noth- 
ing; but Polk laid down the rule that an 
American state should not be allowed, 
even of its own free will, to offer its 
sovereignty and dominion to a European 
power. Fortunately, the situation in Yu- 
catan so shaped itself that the President 
felt under no constraint to attempt to 
carry into effect his advanced doctrine. 
In 1853 a resolution which embodied it 
was introduced in the Senate by Lewis 
Cass. It was not adopted, but it was dis- 
cussed at length and with much favor. 

Throughout the middle of the century 
the Doctrine, in one guise or another, con- 
tinued to control in the shaping of the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. It bore fruit in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, which both 
neutralized any interoceanic canal that 
might be built in Central America and ex- 
pressly excluded Great Britain from oc- 
cupying or exercising dominion over any 
part of that region. It was interposed as 
a constant barrier to the transfer of Cuba 
by Spain to Great Britain or France. And 
at the close of the Civil War it achieved 
the most notable of all its triumphs in the 
overthrow of French dominion in Mexico. 

It is true that in these affairs the name 
of Monroe was seldom mentioned. Secre- 
tary Seward extricated Mexico from the 
French entanglement without ever once 
alluding in his despatches to the Monroe 
Doctrine as such. In his Mexican opera- 
tions the Emperor Napoleon III, however, 
had violated the Doctrine in its original 
and most fundamental principle, and the 
course pursued by the United States was 
dictated by precisely the considerations 
that underlay the message of 1823. While 
the hands of the government at Washing- 
ton were tied by the contest between the 
North and the South, the ambitious em- 
peror had caused his soldiers to invade 
Mexico, to overthrow the existing repub- 
lic, and, after a travesty of a popular 
election, to set up as emperor of the dis- 
tracted country an Austrian prince, Maxi- 
milian. 

The policy of the new régime, directed 
from Paris, was to impose every possible 
restriction upon American trade and influ- 
ence south of the Rio Grande. When the 
Civil War was over, protest from Wash- 
ington was converted into action. A force 
was moved to the border, and the French 
were given to understand that they must 
withdraw or fight. They preferred to 
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withdraw, and the episode came to a close 
with the execution of the unfortunate 
Maximilian and the restoration of the re- 
public. The principles most properly as- 
sociated with the name of Monroe were 
vindicated completely. 

Later in the century the Monroe Doc- 
trine was invoked repeatedly, and several 
times it was given an interpretation which 
carried it far beyond its original bounds. 
Thus, in 1881, when Chile and Peru were 
at war and it was proposed that the United 
States, Great Britain, and France should 
take measures to bring about a restoration 
of peace, Secretary Blaine interposed ob- 
jection to the reference of purely Ameri- 
can questions to European arbitration; 
and that American issues are to be decided 
by Americans has become a well-estab- 
lished rule of our diplomacy, to be applied 
in all instances save when appeal is to be 
made nowadays to the tribunal at The 
Hague. 


THE VENEZUELAN INCIDENT 


The farthest extension of policy under- 
taken in the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
was that made in 1895, when President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney sought to 
restrain Great Britain from occupying ter- 
ritory disputed between the British colony 
of Guiana and the republic of Venezuela. 
As early as 1870 President Grant declared 
that the time was not far distant when, 
“in the natural course of events,” all po- 
litical connection between Europe and 
America would cease. In the crisp des- 
patches of Mr. Olney it was asserted that 
any permanent political union between a 
European and an American state was “ un- 
natural and inexpedient ”; that the inter- 
ests of Europe are irreconcilably diverse 
from those of America; that to-day the 
United States is “ practically sovereign on 
this continent and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interpo- 
sition”; that it is, in effect, “ master of 
the situation.” 

All this was affirmed to be the “ Monroe 
Doctrine ” and a permanent part of inter- 
national law for American affairs. Mr. 
Olney was careful to explain that the Doc- 
trine does not establish any general pro- 
tectorate by the United States over other 
American states, that it does not relieve 
any American state from its pecuniary or 
other obligations as fixed by international 
law, and that it does not contemplate in- 
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terference by the United States in the in- 
ternal affairs of any American nation or 
in the relations of American nations one 
with another. 

But it is hardly to be wondered at that 
Lord Salisbury failed to find in the Secre- 
tary’s contentions the Doctrine of 1823. 
He may well have been reminded of the 
Oxford undergraduate’s characterization of 
an American football game: “It would 
have been just as good a fight without the 
ball; the ball was only in the way.” 

The territory in dispute in the Venezue- 
lan controversy had an area of but a few 
thousand acres, and it was virtually unin- 
habited. The disposition of it in no way 
affected the immediate interests of the 
United States; nor did it threaten the 
permanence or the stability of American 
institutions. None the less, the United 
States assumed the right to defend the in- 
terests of her sister republic, conducted a 
prolonged and costly investigation of the 
merits of the controversy, and was brought 
to the very threshold of war with the 
greatest of European powers before the ad- 
judication of the dispute by peaceful 
means was at length arranged. 


Within the past fifteen years the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been reasserted several 
times, and in its practical application it 
has been extended further than ever before 


in two or three directions. In the very 
year (1899) in which it was reaffirmed in 
a peculiarly convincing manner at the first 
Peace Conference at The Hague it was sup- 
plemented by the avowal of a right on the 
part of the United States to intervene in 
the internal affairs of an American colony 
belonging to a nation with which this 
country was at peace—the very thing that 
Monroe in 1823 said, and truly enough, 
that the United States had no disposition 
to do. The consequence of our first in- 
tervention of this character was, of course, 
the war with Spain. 

In 1905 there was an innovation of a 
yet more radical nature. Under a modus 
vivendi (converted in 1907 into a treaty) 
the United States acquired the right to ad- 
minister the customs and to undertake the 
adjustment of the debts of the bankrupt, 
but wholly independent, republic of Santo 
Domingo. The fact that the powers of 
Europe had intimated that unless such 
measures should be adopted they would 
feel obliged to take steps to relieve an in- 
tolerable situation did not deprive the 
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course embarked upon of its novel, and 
even startling, character. 

Under the operation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine neither the intervention in Cuba nor 
that in Santo Domingo would have been 
permitted if undertaken by any European 
power. But it has become a corollary of 
that Doctrine that it is incompatible with 
international equity for the United States 
to refuse to allow other nations to employ 


‘the only means at their disposal to satisfy 


the claims of their citizens, and yet to de- 
cline herself to take steps to see that 
justice is done. 

During the term of Mr. Taft the State 
Department sought to bring about in 
Nicaragua an arrangement similar to that 
existing in Santo Domingo. The effort 
failed, but it is being renewed by the au- 
thorities of the present administration. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
policy of President Wilson in respect to 
the existing Mexican situation indicates a 
disposition to assume a general supervi- 
sion of American political conditions in the 
interest of genuinely democratic govern- 
ment. This, of course, would involve still 
another amplification of the leadership of 
the United States in the western world. 


THE DOCTRINE’S VITAL SIDE 


Of the two essential principles contained 
in the original Monroe Doctrine, one, the 
closure of America to colonization by Eu- 
ropean powers, is obsolete only in the 
sense that opportunity for such coloniza- 
tion has virtually passed; the other, which 
excludes European powers from interfer- 
ence in the political affairs of independent 
American states, has received the almost 
unanimous support of public men of all 
shades of political belief during ninety 
years and is to-day quite as vital as at any 
time in the past. Those who contend that 
the Doctrine should be cast upon the po- 
litical scrap-heap are not unlikely to be 
thinking rather of Polk’s, Olney’s, or some 
one else’s glosses than of the Doctrine 
itself. 

It is urged, with truth, that whereas in 
1823 the United States was the only strong 
nation in the western hemisphere, other 
stable and progressive nations have now 
arisen, notably the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, and Chile—nations which do not 
need, and cannot be expected to endure 
with patience, the protection and patron- 
age of the United States. It is affirmed, 
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again with much reason, that the disinter- 
estedness and good faith of the United 
States in maintaining the Monroe Doctrine 
are suspected by Latin America, and that 
large numbers of our southern neighbors 
steadfastly believe that the professions 
made at Washington are but cloaks for 
aggression. It is alleged, too, that the en- 
forcement of the Doctrine involves ex- 
pense and responsibility with which the 
United States is not called upon any longer 
to burden herself. 

To most persons, however, these argu- 
ments will hardly appeal with convincing 
force. Great as have been the changes of 
condition in the Latin-American world, the 
most essential feature of the situation of 
1823 remains, namely, the possibility that 
one or more of the European powers might 
choose, if the way were clear, to assert a 
controlling influence in the political desti- 
nies of a weaker American state. But for 


the attitude maintained by the United 
States, Germany might well gratify her 
longing for more favorably situated colo- 
nies by assuming a guiding hand in Uru- 
guay or some other comparatively defense- 
less portion of South America. 


THE DOCTRINE AS A DUTY 


Even if the enforcement of the Doctrine 
is a source of trouble and expense, the 
question may well be asked whether, so 
long as there remain American republics 
which are not immune against foreign ag- 
gression, it will not be the duty of the 
United States as a great and rich nation 
to befriend her weaker neighbors as in 
times past. American possession or pro- 
tection has never been extended to any 
Latin-American territory without the re- 
sult of rescuing the mass of the people 
from a bad situation and placing them per- 
manently in a better one. 

For the policy of broadening the Monroe 
Doctrine by admitting to copartnership 
with the United States in the execution of 
it the stronger and more stable Latin- 
American nations, especially the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, and Chile, there is 
a great deal to be said. The Monroe Doc- 
trine might thus eventually become essen- 
tially a Pan-American Doctrine. But, 
after all, the policy of the United States 
in relation to these superior states has long 
been that of cooperation rather than that 
of patronizing tutelage. In ro12 Secre- 
tary Knox declared in a public address 
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that these more advanced republics are 
“consciously or unconsciously, fellow 
sponsors with the United States of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” and pointed out how 
the growth of such nations “ lightens our 
responsibility.” 


THE CANAL TRUSTEESHIP 


Finally may be mentioned the very 
special obligation which the construction 
of the Panama Canal imposes on the 
United States to preserve peace and order 
in the lands surrounding the Caribbean 
Sea and the approaches to the canal on the 
Pacific. The new trusteeship into which 
we have entered can hardly be fulfilled to 
the world’s satisfaction unless, in the Cen- 
tral American zone at least, the traditional 
policy of non-intervention by alien powers 
shall be enforced in letter and spirit. Cer- 
tainly the opening of the canal would be a 
strange occasion for the relaxation of this 
policy. 

Not all of the principles which have 
passed at various times under the name of 
the Monroe Doctrine have been either 
serviceable or justifiable. The Doctrine 
itself may be thought of as a summation 
of American public interest asserted in 
different forms at irregular intervals rather 
than as the expression of a unified and 
continuous policy. But, taken at the very 
least, it has played a part in the de- 
velopment of the two Americas which is 
incalculable. i. 

It was a controlling factor in the 
emancipation of all of the countries south 
of the Rio Grande. But for it, the whole 
of Latin-America might not inconceivably 
have become a network of spheres of in- 
fluence of the European colonizing na- 
tions, precisely as did Africa and parts of 
Asia in the nineteenth century. It many 
times reenforced the determination of the 
United States to keep clear of the maze of 
European diplomacy and war when the 
temptation to pursue a different course 
was great. It helped in the winning of the 
prolonged fight for the elimination of Eu- 
ropean control of the transisthmian canal 
routes. It has increased the respect of 
Europe for the United States as a nation. 
And, despite minor grievances, real or 
imagined, on the part of our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors, one cannot refrain from be- 
lieving that it has laid foundations for the 
gratitude and good-will of unborn genera- 
‘tions from the Lakes to the Horn. 
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CHAPTER I 
TROYON’S 
T must have been Bourke who first 
said that even if you knew your way 


about Paris you had to lose it in 
But then 


| 


order to find it to Troyon’s. 
Bourke was proud to be Irish. 
Troyon’s occupied a corner in a jungle 


of side streets, well withdrawn from the 
bustle of the adjacent boulevards of St. 
Germain and St. Michel, and in its day 
was a restaurant famous with a fame 
jealously guarded by a select circle of 
patrons. Its cooking was the best in 
Paris, its cellar second to none, its rates 
ridiculously reasonable; yet Baedeker 
knew it not. And in the wisdom of those 
who did know this was well; it were a pity 
to loose upon so excellent an establishment 
those swarms of tourists that profane 
every temple of gastronomy on the right 
bank of the Seine. 

The building was of three stories, paint- 
ed a dingy drab, and trimmed with dull- 
green shutters. The restaurant occupied 
almost all of the street-front of the ground 
ficso.; a blank, non-committal double door- 
way at one extreme of the plate-glass win- 
dows was seldom open and even more sel- 
dom noticed. 

These doors were squat and_ broad, 
closing the mouth of a wide, stone-walled 
passageway. In one of the two substantial 
wings of oak a smaller doorway had been 
cut for convenience sake. By this route 
Troyon’s guests gained a courtyard, a 
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semiroofed and shadowy place, cool on 
the hottest day, from which a staircase, 
with an air of leading nowhere in par- 
ticular, climbed lazily to the second story 
and thereby justified its modest preten- 
sions; for the two upper floors of Troyon’s 
might have been plotted by a nightmare- 
ridden architect after witnessing one of 
the first of the Palais Royal farces. 

A medieval maze of corridors, long and 
short, complicated by many unexpected 
steps and staircases and enigmatic doors, 
running every which way, and as a rule 
landing one in the wrong room, linked to- 
gether some twoscore bedchambers. There 
were no salons or reception-rooms, there 
was never a bath-room, there wasn’t even 
running water aside from two hallway 
taps, one to each story. 

The honored guest and the exacting 
went to bed by lamplight; others put up 
with candlesticks; gas burned only in the 
corridors and the restaurant — asthmatic 
jets that, spluttering blue within globes 
obese, semiopaque, and yellowish, went 
well with furnishings and decorations of 
the second empire to which years had lent 
a mellow and somehow rakish dinginess; 
since nothing was ever refurbished. 

With such accommodations the guests 
of Troyon’s were well content. They 
were not many, to begin with, and they 
were almost all middle-aged bourgeois, a 
caste that resents innovations. They took 
Troyon’s as they found it; the rooms 
suited them admirably, and the tariff was 
modest. Why do anything to disturb the 
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perennial peace of so discreet and confi- 
dential an establishment? 

One did much as one pleased there, pro- 
viding one’s bill was paid with tolerable 
regularity and the hand kept supple that 
operated the cordon in the small hours of 
the night. Papa Troyon came from a tribe 
of innkeepers and was _ liberal-minded; 
while as for madame, his wife, she cared 
for nothing but pieces of gold. 

To Troyon’s on a wet winter night in 
the year 1893 came the child who, as a 
man, was to call himself Michael Lanyard. 

He must have been four or five years 
old at that time; an age at which con- 
sciousness is just beginning to recognize 
its individuality and memory registers 
with capricious irregularity. He arrived 
at the hotel in a state of excitement in- 
volving an almost abnormal sensitiveness 
to impressions; but that was soon drowned 
deep in dreamless slumber of healthy ex- 
haustion; and when he came to look back 
through a haze of days, of which each had 
made its separate and imperative demand 
upon his budding emotions, he found his 
store of memories strangely dulled and 
disarticulate. 

The earliest definite picture was that of 
himself, a small but vastly important 
figure, nursing a heavy heart in a dark 
corner of a fiacre. Beside him sat a man 
who swore fretfuily into his mustache 
whenever the whimperings of the boy 
threatened to develop into honest bawls— 
a strange creature, with pockets full of 
candy and a way with little boys which 
was in public surly and domineering, in 
private timid and propitiatory. It was 
raining monotonously, with that heavy- 
spirited persistence which is the genius of 
Parisian winters; and the paving of the 
interminable, strange streets was as black 
glass shot with colored lights. 

Some of the streets roared like famished 
’ beasts, others again were silent, if with a 
silence no less sinister. The rain made in- 
cessant crepitation on the roof of the cab, 
and the windows wept without respite. 
Within the fiacre a smell of mustiness con- 
tended feebly with the sickening reek of a 
cigar which the man was forever relighting 
and which as often turned cold between 
his teeth. Outside unwearying hoofs were 
beating their deadly rhythm — cloppetty- 
clop. 

Back of all this lurked something form- 
less but alluring, something sad and sweet 
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and momentous, which belonged very per- 
sonally to the child, but which he could 
never quite realize. Memory crept blindly 
toward it over a sword-wide bridge. There 
had been, or the child had dreamed it, a 
long and wearisome journey by railroad, 
the sequel to one by boat more brief but 
wholly loathsome. Beyond this point 
memory failed, though sick with yearning. 

And the child soon gave over his in- 
stinctive, but rather inconsecutive, efforts 
to retrace his history — life at Troyon’s 
furnished him with compelling and ob- 
literating interests. Madame saw to that. 

It was madame who took charge of the 
child when the strange man dragged him 
crying from the cab through a cold, damp 
place gloomy with shadows and up-stairs 
to a warm, bright bedroom: a formidable 
body, this madame, with cold eyes and 
many hairy moles, who made odd noises 
in her throat while she undressed the little 
boy with the man standing by, noises 
meant to sound compassionate and ma- 
ternal, but, to the child at least, hopelessly 
otherwise. 

Then drowsiness stealing upon one over 
a pillow wet with tears—oblivion. 

And madame it was who ruled with iron 
hand the strange new world to which the 
boy awakened. 

The man was gone by morning, and the 
child never saw him again; but inasmuch 
as those about him understood no English 
and he no French, it was some time be- 
fore he comprehended the false assurances 
of madame that his father had gone on a 
journey, but would presently return. The 
child knew positively that the man was not 
his father, but when he was able to make 
this correction the matter had faded into 
insignificance—life had become too pain- 
ful to leave time or inclination for the ad- 
justment of such minor and incidental 
questions as that of one’s parentage. 

The little boy soon learned to know him- 
self as Marcel, which wasn’t his name, and 
before long was unaware he had ever worn 
another. As he grew older he became 
known as Marcel Troyon; but by then he 
had forgotten how to speak English. 

It was a few days after his arrival that 
the warm, bright bedchamber was ex- 
changed for a cold, dark closet opening off 
madame’s boudoir, a cupboard furnished 
with a rickety cot and a broken chair, 
lacking any provision for heat or light and 
ventilated solely by a transom over the 
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door; and inasmuch as madame shared the 
French horror of drafts and so kept her 
boudoir hermetically sealed nine months 
of the year, the transom didn’t help mat- 
ters much. But that closet formed the 
boy’s sole refuge, if a precarious one, 
through several years; there alone was he 
ever safe from kicks and cuffs and scold- 
ings for faults beyond his comprehension; 
but he was never permitted a candle, and 
the darkness and loneliness made the place 
one of haunted terror to the sensitive and 
imaginative nature of the growing child. 

He was, however, never insufficiently 
fed; and the luxury of forgetting misery 
in sleep could not well be denied him. 

By. day, until of an age to go to school, 
he played apprehensively in the hallways 
with makeshift toys, a miserable, dejected 
little body with his heart in his mouth at 
every sudden footfall, very much in the 
way of femmes de chambre, who had noth- 
ing in common with the warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive, and pitiful serving women of fic- 
tion. They complained of him to madame, 
and madame came promptly to cuff him. 

He soon learned an almost uncanny 
cunning in the art of effacing himself 
when she was imminent, to be as still as 
death and to move with the silence of a 
wraith. Not infrequently his huddled im- 
mobility in a shadowy corner escaped her 
notice as she passed. But it exasperated 
her beyond measure to look up, when she 
fancied herself alone, and become aware 
of the wide-eyed, terrified stare of the 
transfixed child. 

That he was privileged to attend school 
at all was wholly due to a great fear that 
obsessed madame of doing anything to in- 
vite the interest of the authorities. She 
was an honest woman, according to her 
lights, an honest wife, and kept an honest 
house; but she feared the gendarmerie 
more than the wrath of God. And by 
ukase of government a certain amount of 
education was compulsory. So Marcel 
learned, among other things, to read, and 
thereby took his first blind step toward 
salvation. 

Reading being the sole pastime which 
could be practised without making a noise, 
the boy took to it in self-defense. But be- 
fore long it had become his passion. He 
read, by stealth, everything that fell into 
his hands, a weird mélange of newspapers, 
illustrated Parisian weeklies, novels—cull- 
ings from the débris of guest-chambers. 
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Before Marcel was eleven he had read 
“Les Misérables” with intense apprecia- 
tion. 

His reading, however, was not long con- 
fined to works in the French language. 
Now and again some departing guest 
would leave an English novel in his room, 
and these Marcel treasured beyond all 
other books; they seemed to him, in a 
way, a part of his birthright. He called 
himself, secretly, English in those days, be- 
cause he knew he wasn’t French—that 
much, at least, he remembered. And he 
spent long hours poring over the strange 
words until, at length, they came to seem 
less strange in his eyes. And then some 
accident threw his way a small English- 
French dictionary. 

He was able to read English before he 
could speak it. 

Out of school hours a drudge and scul- 
lion, the associate of scullions and their 
immediate betters, drawn from that caste 
of loose tongues and looser morals which 
breeds servants for small hotels, Marcel at 
eleven—as nearly as his age can be com- 
puted—possessed a comprehension of life 
at once exact, exhaustive, and appalling. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that he lived 
without friendships. His concept of wom- 
an was incarnate in Mme. Troyon; so he 
gave all the women of the hotel a wide 
berth. The men servants he suffered in 
silence when they would permit it, but 
his nature was so thoroughly dissociated 
from anything within their experience that 
they resented it; a circumstance which ex- 
posed him to a certain amount of baiting 
not unlike that which the village idiot re- 
ceives at the hands of rustic boors—until 
the boy learned to defend himself with a 
tongue, which could distil vitriol from the 
vernacular, and with fists and feet as well. 
Thereafter he was left severely to him- 
self and glad of it, since it furnished him 
with just so much more time for reading 
and for dreaming over what he read. 

By fifteen he had developed into a long, 
lank, loutish youth, with a face of extraor- 
dinary pallor, a sullen mouth, hot, black 
eyes, and dark hair like a mane, so seldom 
was it trimmed. He looked considerably 
older than he was, and the slightness of 
his body was deceptive, disguising a power 
of sinewy strength. More than this, he 
could care very handily for himself in a 
scrimmage —/a savate (fighting with the 
feet) had no secrets from him, and he had 
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picked up tricks from the Apaches quite 
as effectual as any in the manual of jiu- 
jitsu. 

- Paris he knew as you and I know the 
palms of our hands, and he could converse 
with the precision of the native-born in 
any one of the city’s several odd argots. 
To these accomplishments he added that 
of a thoroughly practised petty thief. 

His duties were by day those of valet 
de chambre on the third floor; by night he 
acted as omnibus in the restaurant. For 
these services he received no pay and less 
consideration from his employers — who 
would have been horrified by an innuendo 
that they countenanced slavery—only his 
board and a bed in a room scarcely larger, 
if somewhat better ventilated, than the 
boudoir closet from which he had long 
since been ousted. This room was on the 
ground floor at the back of the house and 
boasted a small window overlooking a nar- 
row alley. 

He was routed out before daylight, and 
his working day ended, as a rule, at ten 
in the evening—though when there were 
performances on at the Odéon the restau- 
rant remained open until an indeterminate 
hour for the accommodation of the supper 
trade. 

But once back in his kennel, its door 
closed, Marcel was free to squirm out of 
the window and roam and range Paris at 
will. And it was thus that he came by 
most of his knowledge of the city. 

But for the most part Marcel preferred 
to lie abed and read himself half blind by 
the light of purloined cafidle-ends. Books 
he borrowed as of old from the rooms of 
guests or else pilfered from quayside stalls 
and later sold to dealers in more distant 
quarters of the city. But now and again 
he would need some work not to be ac- 


quired save through outright purchase, and 
then the guests would pay further, if un- 
conscious tribute, through the sly abstrac- 


tion of small coins. Your true Parisian, 
however, keeps track of his money to the 
ultimate sou, an idiosyncrasy which ob- 
liged the boy to practise most of his pecu- 
lations on the fugitive guest of foreign 
extraction. 

In the number of these, perhaps the one 
best known to Troyon’s was Bourke. 

He was a quick, compact, dangerous 
little Irishman who had fallen into the 
habit of “ resting ”’ at Troyon’s whenever 
a vacation from London seemed a prescrip- 
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tion apt to prove wholesome for a gen- 
tleman of his kidney; which was rather 
frequently, arguing that Bourke’s profes- 
sional activities were fairly onerous. 

Having received most of his education 
in Dublin University, Bourke spoke the 
purest English known, or could when so 
minded, while his facile Irish tongue had 
caught the trick of an accent which passed 
unchallenged on the boulevards. He had 
an alert eye for pretty women, a heart as 
big as all outdoors, no scruples worth 
mentioning, a secret sorrow, and a pet 
superstition. 

The hue of his hair, a clamorous red, 
was the spring of his secret sorrow. By 
that token he was a marked man. At ir- 
regular intervals he made frantic attempts 
to disguise it, but the only dye that would 
serve at all was a jet-black and looked like 
the devil in contrast with his high color- 
ing. Moreover, before a week had passed, 
the red would crop up again wherever the 
hair grew thin, lending him the appearance 
of a badly singed pup. 

His pet superstition was that as long as 
he refrained from practising his profession 
in Paris, Paris would stand toward him as 
an impregnable tower of refuge. The 
world owed Bourke a living, or he so con- 
sidered, and it must be allowed that he 
made collections on account with toler- 
able regularity and success; but Paris was 
tax-exempt as long as Paris let him alone. 

Not only did Paris suit his tastes excel- 
lently, but there was no place, in Bourke’s 
esteem, comparable with Troyon’s for 
peace and quiet. Hence his visits were 
unpunctuated by trials of rival hostelries, 
and Troyon’s was always expecting Bourke 
for the simple reason that he invariably 
arrived unexpectedly, with neither warn- 
ing nor ostentation, stopped as long as he 
liked, whether a day or a week or a month, 
and departed in the same manner. 

His daily routine, as Troyon’s came to 
know it, varied but slightly — he break- 
fasted abed, about half after ten, lounged 
in his room or the café all day if the 
weather were bad, or strolled peacefully in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg if it were 
good, dined early and well, but always 
alone, and shortly afterward departed by 
cab for some well-known bar on the Rive 
Droite; whence, it is to be presumed, he 
moved on to other resorts, for he never 
was home when the house was officially 
closed for the night, and the hour of his 
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BOURKE WAS WATCHING HIM WITH BOTH EYES WIDE OPEN 


return remained a secret between himself 
and the concierge. 

On retiring Bourke would empty his 
pockets upon the dressing-table, where the 
boy, Marcel, bringing up Bourke’s petit 
déjeuner the next morning, would see dis- 
played a tempting confusion of gold and 
silver and copper, with a wad of bank- 
notes, and the customary assortment of 
personal hardware. 

Now inasmuch as Bourke was never 
wide awake at that hour, and always, after 
acknowledging Marcel’s “ bonjour,” rolled 
over and snored for glory and the saints, 
it was against human nature to resist the 
lure of that dressing-table. Marcel sel- 
dom departed without a coin or two. 


He had yet to learn that Bourke’s habits 
were those of an Englishman, who never 
goes to bed without leaving all his pocket- 
money in plain sight and—carefully cata- 
logued in his memory. 

One morning in the spring of 1904 Mar- 
cel served Bourke his last breakfast at 
Troyon’s. 

The Irishman had been on the prowl 
the previous night, and his rasping snore 
was audible even through the closed door 
when Marcel knocked and, receiving no 
answer, used the pass-key and entered. 

At this the snore was briefly inter- 
rupted; Bourke, visible at first only as a 
flaming shock of hair protruding from the 
bedclothes, squirmed an eye above his 
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artificial horizon, opened it, mumbled in- 
articulate acknowledgment of Marcel’s 
salutation, and passed blatantly into fur- 
ther slumbers. 

Marcel deposited his tray on a table be- 
side the bed, then moved quietly to the 
windows, closed them, and drew the lace 
curtains together. The dressing-table be- 
tween the two windows displayed, amid 
the silver and copper, more gold coins than 
it commonly did—some eighteen or twenty 
louis altogether. Adroitly abstracting in 
passing a piece of ten francs, Marcel went 
on his way rejoicing, touched a match to 
the fire ready-laid in the grate, and was 
nearing the door when, casting one casual 
parting glance at the bed, he became aware 
of a notable phenomenon —the snoring 
was going on lustily, but Bourke was 
watching him with both eyes wide and 
filled with interest. 

Startled, and, to tell the truth, a bit 
indignant, the boy stopped as though at 
word of command. But after the first 
flush of astonishment his young face hard- 
ened to immobility. Only his eyes re- 
mained constant to Bourke’s. 

The Irishman, sitting up in bed, de- 
manded and received tHe gold piece, and 
went on to indict the boy for the em- 
bezzlement of several sums running into a 
number of louis. 

Marcel, reflecting that Bourke’s reck- 
oning was still some louis shy, made no 
bones about pleading guilty. Interro- 
gated, the culprit deposed that he had ta- 
ken the money because he needed it to buy 
books. No, he wasn’t sorry. Yes, it was 
probable that, granted further opportuni- 
ty, he would do it again. Advised that he 
was apparently a case-hardened young 
criminal, he replied that youth was not 
his fault; with years and experience he 
would certainly improve. 

Puzzled by the boy’s attitude, Bourke 
agitated his hair and wondered aloud how 
Marcel would like it if his employers were 
informed of his peculations. 

Marcel looked pained, and pointed out 
that such a course on the part of Bourke 
would be obviously unfair; the only real 
difference between them, he explained, was 
that where he filched a louis Bourke filched 
thousands, and if Bourke insisted on turn- 
ing him over to the mercies of Mme. and 
Papa Troyon, who woula certainly sum- 
mon a sergent de ville, he, Marcel, would 
be quite justified in retaliating by telling 
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the préfecture de police 
about Bourke. 

This was no chance shot, and went 
home. When, dismayed, the Irishman 
blustered, demanding to know what the 
boy meant by his damned impudence, 
Marcel quietly advised him that one knew 
what one knew—if one read the English 
newspaper in the café, as Marcel did, one 
could hardly fail to remark that monsieur 
always came to Paris after some notable 
burglary had been committed in London; 
and if one troubled to follow monsieur by 
night, as Marcel’ had, it became evident 
that monsieur’s first calls in Paris were in- 
variably made at the establishment of a 
famous fence in the Rue des Trois Fréres; 
and, finally, one drew one’s own conclu- 
sions when strangers dining in the restau- 
rant—as on the night before, by way of 
illustration — strangers who wore all the 
hall-marks of police detectives from Eng- 
land, catechized one about a person whose 
description was the portrait of Bourke, 
and promised a hundred-franc note for in- 
formation concerning the habits and 
whereabouts of that person, if seen. 

Marcel added, while Bourke gasped for 
breath, that the gentleman in question had 
spoken to him alone, in the absence of 
other waiters, and had been fobbed off 
with a lie. 

But why—Bourke wanted to know— 
had Marcel lied to save him, when the 
truth would have earned him a hundred 
francs? 

“ Because,” Marcel explained coolly, 
“T, too, am a thief. Monsieur will per- 
ceive it was a matter of professional 
honor.” 

Now the Irish have their faults, but in- 
gratitude is not of their number, 

Bourke, packing hastily to leave Paris, 
France, and Europe by the first feasible 
route, still found time to question Marcel 
briefly, and what he learned from the boy 
about his antecedents so worked with 
gratitude upon the Irishman’s sentimental 
nature that when, on the third day follow- 
ing, the Cunarder Carpathia left Naples 
for New York, she carried among her first- 
cabin passengers not only a gentleman 
whose brilliant black hair and glowing 
pink complexion rendered him a bit too 
conspicuous for his own comfort, but also, 
in the second cabin, his valet, a boy of six- 
teen who looked eighteen. 

The gentleman’s, name on the passenger- 


all that he knew 
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list didn’t, of course, in the least resemble 
Bourke. His valet’s was given as Michael 
Lanyard. 

The origin of this name is obscure; 
Michael, being easily corrupted into good 
Irish Mickey, may safely be attributed to 
Bourke; Lanyard has a tang of the sea 
which suggests a reminiscence of some sea- 
tale prized by the pseudo Marcel Troyon. 

In New York began the second stage in 
the education of a professional criminal. 
The boy would have searched far to find 
a preceptor of more sound attainments 
than Bourke. - It is, however, only fair to 
say that Bourke would have looked far for 
an apter pupil. 

Under-his tutelage Michael Lanyard 
learned many things; he became a mathe- 
matician of considerable promise, an ex- 
pert mechanician, a connoisseur of armor- 
plate and explosives in their more pacific 
applications, and he learned to grade 
precious stones with a glance. Also, be- 


cause Bourke was born of gentlefolk, he 
learned to speak English and what clothes 
to wear and when to wear them, as well as 
the cultivated use of knife and fork at 
table; and because Bourke was a diplo- 


matist doomed to blush unseen, he ac- 
quired the knack of being at ease in every 
grade of society—he came to know that a 
self-made millionaire, taken the right way, 
is as approachable as one whose millions 
date back even unto the third generation; 
he could order a dinner at Sherry’s as 
readily as drinks at Sharkey’s. Most 
valuable accomplishment of all, he learned 
to laugh. 

By way of by-products, he picked up a 
working acquaintance with American, 
English, and German slang—French slang 
he already knew as a mother tongue—con- 
siderable geographical knowledge of the 
capitals of Europe, America, and Illinois, 
a taste that discriminated between tobacco 
and the stuff sold as such in France, and a 
genuine passion for fine paintings. 

Finally Bourke drilled into his appren- 
tice the three cardinal principles of suc- 
cessful cracksmanship—to know his ground 
thoroughly before venturing upon it; to 
strike and retreat with the swift precision 
of a hawk; to be friendless. 

And the last of these was the greatest. 

“ You’re a promising lad,” he said—so 
oiten that Lanyard would almost wince 
from that formula of introduction—“ a 
promising lad, though it’s sad I should be 
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to say it instead of proud as I am. For 
I’ve made ye—but for me you’d long since 
have matriculated at La Tour Pointure and 
graduated with the canaille of the Santé. 
And in time you may become a first-chop 
operator, which I’m not and never will be; 
but if you do, ‘twill be through fighting 
shy of two things. The first of them’s 
woman, and the second is man. To make 
a friend of a man you must lower your 
guard. Ordinarily ’tis fatal. As for wom- 
an, remembes this, m’ lad: to let love into 
your life you must open a door no mortal 
hand can close. And God only knows 
what'll follow in. 

“If ever you find you’ve fallen in love 
and can’t fall out, cut the game on the in- 
stant, or you'll end wearing stripes or 
broad arrows—the same as myself would, 
if this cursed cough wasn’t going to be the 
death of me. No, m’ lad: take a fool’s 
advice (you'll never get better) and when 
you’re shet of me, which will be soon, I’m 
thinking, take the lonesome road and stick 
to the middle of it. ‘ He travels the fastest 
who travels alone’ is a true saying, but 
tis only half the truth: he travels the 
farthest into the bargain. Yet the lone- 
some road has its drawbacks, lad — it’s 
damned lonely!” 

Bourke died’ in Switzerland, of con- 
sumption, in the winter of 1910—Lanyard 
at his side till the end. 

Then the boy set his face against the 
world—alone, lonely, and remembering. 


CHAPTER II 
RETURN 


His return to Troyon’s, although an en- 
terprise which Lanyard had been contem- 
plating for several years, ever since the 
death of Bourke, came to pass at length 
almost purely as an affair of impulse. 

He had come through from London by 
the afternoon service — via Boulogne — 
traveling light, with nothing but a brace of 
hand-bags and his life in his hands. Two 
coups to his credit since the previous mid- 
night had made the shift advisable, though 
only one of them, the later, rendered it 
urgent. 

Scotland Yard would, he reckoned, re- 
quire at least twenty-four hours to un- 
limber for action on the Omber affair; 
but the other, the disappearance of the 
Huysman plans, although not consum- 
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mated before noon, must have set the 
chancelleries of at least three powers by 
the ears before Lanyard was fairly en- 
trained at Charing Cross. 

Now his opinion of Scotland Yard was 
low; its emissaries must operate gingerly 
to keep within the laws they serve. But 
the agents of the various continental secret 
services have a way of making their own 
laws as they go along—and for these Lan- 
yard entertained a respect little short of 
profound. 

He would not have been surprised had 
he run foul of trouble on the pier at Folke- 
stone. Boulogne, as well, figured in his 
imagination as a crucial point—its harbor 
lights, heaving up over the grim, gray 
waste, peered through the deepening violet 
dusk to find him on the packet’s deck, 
responding to their curious stare with one 
no less insistently inquiring. But it wasn’t 
until he reached the Gare du Nord itself 
that he found anything to shy at. 

Dropping from train to platform, he 
surrendered his luggage to a ready facteur 
and followed the fellow through the crush, 
elbowed and shouldered, offended by the 
pervasive reek of chilled steam and coal- 
gas and dazzled by the brilliant glare of 
the overhanging electric arcs. 

Almost the first face he saw turned his 
way was that of Roddy. 

The man from Scotland Yard was sta- 
tioned at one side of the platform gates. 
Opposite him stood another known by 
sight to Lanyard—a highly decorative 
official from the préfecture de police. Both 
were scanning narrowly every face in the 
tide that churned between them. 

Wondering if through some fatal freak 
of fortuity these were acting under late 
telegraphic advices from London, Lanyard 
held himself well in hand. The first indi- 
cation of an intent to hinder him would 
have proved the signal for a spectacular 
demonstration of the ungentle art of not 
getting caught with the goods. 

And for twenty seconds, while the crowd 
milled slowly through the narrow exit, he 
was as near to betraying himself as he had 
ever been —‘hearer, for he had marked 
down the point on Roddy’s jaw where his 
first blow would fall and just where to 
plant a ‘coup de savate most surely to in- 
capacitate the minion of the préfecture; 
and all the while he was looking the two 
over with a manner of the most calm and 
impersonal curiosity. 
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But beyond an almost imperceptible 
narrowing of Roddy’s eyes when they met 
his own, as if the Englishman were strug- 
gling with a faulty memory, neither police- 
agent betrayed a sign of recognition. 

And then Lanyard was outside the sta- 
tion, his porter introducing him to a ram- 
shackle taxicab. 

No need to speculate whether or not 
Roddy were gazing after him—in the 
ragged animal who held the door while 
Lanyard fumbled for his facteur’s tip he 
recognized a runner for the préfecture; and 
beyond question there were many others 
about. If any lingering doubt troubled 
Roddy’s mind he would only have to ask: 
“ Such-and-such a one took what cab and 
for what destination?” to be instantly and 
accurately informed. 

In such case to go directly to his apart- 
ment, that handy little rez-de-chaussée 
near the Trocadero, was obviously inad- 
visable. Without apparent hesitation 
Lanyard directed the driver to the Hotel 
Lutetia, tossed the ragged spy a sou, and 
was off to the tune of a slammed door and 
a motor that sorely needed overhauling. 

The rain, which had welcomed the train 
a few miles from Paris, was in the city 
torrential. Few wayfarers braved the 
swimming sidewalks, and the little clusters 
of chairs and tables beneath permanent 
café awnings were one and all neglected. 
But in the roadways an amazing con- 
course of vehicles, mostly motor-driven, 
skimmed, skidded, and shot over burnished 
asphalt; all, of course, at top speed—else 
this were not Paris. Lanyard thought of 
insects on the surface of some dark forest 
pool. 
The roof of the cab rang like a drum- 
head; the driver blinked through the back- 
splatter from his rubber apron; now and 
again the tires lost grip on the treacherous 
going and provided instants of lively sus- 
pense. Lanyard lowered a window to re- 
lease the musty odor peculiar to French 
taxis, got well peppered with moisture, and 
promptiy put it up-again. Then, insen- 
sibly, he relaxed in the toils of memories 
roused by the reflection that this night 
fairly duplicated that which had welcomed 
him to Paris twenty years ago. 

It was then that, for the first time in 
several months, he thought definitely of 
Troyon’s. 

And it was then that chance ordained 
his taxicab to skid. On the point of leav- 
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ing the Ile de la Cité by way of the Pont 
St. Michel, it suddenly (one might par- 
donably have believed) went mad, darting 
crabwise from the middle of the road to 
the right-hand footway with evident de- 
sign to climb the rail-and make an end to 
everything in the Seine. 

The driver regained control barely in 
time to avert a tragedy, and had no more 
than accomplished this much when a bit of 
broken glass in the gutter ripped out the 
belly of a rear tire, which promptly gave 
up the ghost with a roar like that of a 
cannon-cracker: 

At this the driver, apparently a person 
of religious bias, said something heartfelt 
about the sacred name of his pipe and, 
crawling from under the apron, turned aft 
to assess damages. 

On his own part Lanyard swore in sound 
Saxon, opened the door, and delivered 
himself to the pelting shower. 

“Well?” he inquired, after watching 
the driver nuzzle the eviscerated tire for 
some eloquent moments. 

Turning up a distorted face, the other 
gesticulated with profane abandon, by 
way of- good measure interpolating a few 
disconnected words and phrases. Lanyard 


gathered that this was the second accident 
of like nature since noon, that consequent- 
ly the cab lacked a spare shoe, and that 
short of a trip to the garage the damage 


was irremediable. So he said it couldn’t 
be helped, paid the man, and overtipped 
precisely as though their journey had been 
successfully consummated and, standing 
over his luggage, watched the maimed 
vehicle limp miserably off through the 
teeming mists. 

Now in normal course his plight should 
have been relieved within two minutes. 
But it wasn’t. For some time all such 
taxis as did pass displayed scornfully in- 
verted flags. Also, their drivers jeered, in 
their pleasing Parisian way, at the lonely 
outlander occupying a position of such un- 
common distinction in the heart of the 
storm and the precise- middle of the Pont 
St. Michel. 

Over to the left, on the Quai de Marché 
Neuf, the facade of the préfecture de police 
frowned portentously—“ La Tour Poin- 
ture,” as the Parisian loves to term it. 
Lanyard forgot his annoyance long enough 
to salute that grim pile with a mocking 
bow, thinking of the men therein who 
would give half their possessions to lay 
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hands on him who was only a few hundred 
yards distant, marooned in the rain! 

In its own good time a night-prowling 
fiacre ambled up and veered over to his 
signal. He welcomed this stroke of good 
fortune with intense disgust — the sham- 
bling, weather-beaten animal between the 
shafts promised a long, damp crawl to the 
Lutetia. 

And on this reflection he yielded to 
impulse. 

Heaving in his luggage—‘ Troyon’s!” 
he told the cocher. 

The cab lumbered off into that dark 
maze of streets, narrow and_ tortuous, 
which backs up from the Seine to the 
Luxembourg, while its fare reflected that 
fate had not served him so hardly after 
all—if Roddy had really been watching 
for him at the Gare du Nord, meaning to 
follow and wait for his prey to make some 
incriminating move, this chance-contrived 
change of vehicles and destination would 
throw the detective off the scent and gain 
the adventurer, at worst, several hours’ 
leeway. 

When at length his conveyance drew up 
at the historic corner Lanyard, alighting, 
could have rubbed his eyes to see the win- 
dows of Troyon’s all bright with electric 
light. 

Somehow, and most unreasonably, he 
had always believed the place would go to 
the hands of the house-wrecker unchanged. 

A smart portier ducked out, seized his 
luggage, and held an umbrella. Lanyard 
composed his features to immobility as he 
entered the hotel, of no mind to let the 
least flicker of recognition be detected in 
his eyes when they should encounter fa- 
miliar faces. 

And this was quite as well—for again 
the first he saw was Roddy’s! 


CHAPTER III 
A POINT OF INTERROGATION 


THE man from Scotland Yard had just 
surrendered hat, coat, and umbrella to the 
porter in the lobby, and was turning 
through swinging doors to the dining-room. 
Again taking in Lanyard, his glance seemed 
devoid of any sort of intelligible -expres- 
sion; and if its object needed all his self- 
possession in that moment, it was to dis- 
semble relief rather than dismay. An accent 
of the fortuitous distinguished this second 
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encounter too persuasively to excuse fur- 
ther misgivings. What the adventurer 
himself hadn’t known till within the fast 
ten minutes, that he was coming to Troy- 
on’s, Roddy couldn’t possibly have antici- 
pated; ergo, whatever the detective’s 
business, it had nothing to do with Lan- 
yard. 

And before quitting the lobby Roddy 
paused long enough to order a fire laid in 
his room. 

So he was stopping at Troyon’s — and 
didn’t care who knew it! 

His doubts altogether dissipated by this 
discovery, Lanyard followed his natural 
enemy into the dining-room with an air as 
devil-may-care as one could wish and so 
impressive that the maitre d’hotel aban- 
doned the detective to the mercies of one 
of his captains and himself hastened to 
seat Lanyard and take his order. 

This last disposed of, Lanyard surren- 
dered himself to new impressions — of 


which the first proved a bit disheartening. 

However impulsively, he hadn’t resought 
Troyon’s without definite intent, to wit: 
to gain some clue, however slender, to the 
mystery of that wretched child, Marcel. 


But now it appeared he had procrastinated 
fatally—time and change had left little 
other than the shell of the Troyon’s he 
remembered. Papa Troyon was gone; 
madame no longer occupied the desk of 
the caisse; inquiries, so discreetly worded 
as to be uncompromising, elicited from the 
maitre d’hétel the information that the 
house had been under new management 
these eighteen months; the old proprietor 
was dead, and his widow had sold out lock, 
stock, and barrel, and retired to the coun- 
try, it was not known exactly where. And 
with the new administration had come 
fresh decorations and furnishings and a 
complete change of personnel—not even 
one of the old waiters remained. 

“* All are gone, the old familiar faces,’ ” 
lanyard quoted in vindictive melancholy 

“damn ’em!” 

Happily it was demonstrated that the 
cuisine was being maintained on its erst- 
while plane of excellence—one still had 
that comfort! 

Other impressions, less intimate, proved 
puzzling, disconcerting, and paradoxically 
reassuring. 

Lanyard commanded a fair view of 
Roddy across the waist of the room. The 
detective had ordered a meal that matched 
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his aspect well, both of true British sim- 
plicity. He was a square-set man with a 
square jaw, cold, blue eyes, a fat nose, a 
thin-lipped trap of a mouth, a face as red 
as rare beefsteak. 

His dinner comprised a cut from the 
joint, boiled potatoes, Brussels sprouts, a 
bit of cheese, a bottle of Bass. He ate 
slowly, chewing with the doggedness of a 
strong character hampered by a weak di- 
gestion, and all the while kept his eyes 
fixed to an issue of the Paris edition of the 
London Daily Mail with an effect of con- 
centration quite too convincing. 

Now one doesn’t read the Paris edition 
of the London Daily Mail with intense ex- 
citement. Humanly speaking, it can’t be 
done. 

Where, then, was the object of this so 
sedulously dissembled interest? 

Lanyard wasn’t slow to solve this riddle 
to his satisfaction—in so far, that is, as it 
was Satisfactory to feel yet more certain 
that Roddy’s quarry was another than 
himself. 

Despite the lateness of the hour, which 
had by now turned ten o’clock, the restau- 
rant had still a dozen tables or so in the 
service of guests pleasantly engaged in 
lengthening out an agreeable evening with 
dessert, coffee, liqueurs, and cigarettes. 
The majority of these were in couples, but 
at a table one removed from Roddy’s sat 
a party of three; and Lanyard noticed, or 
fancied, that the man from Scotland Yard 
turned his newspaper only during lulls in 
the conversation in this quarter. 

Of the three, one would pass for an 
American of position and wealth—a man 
of something more than sixty years, with 
an execrable accent, a racking cough, and 
a thin, patrician cast of countenance 
clouded darkly by the expression of a soul 
in torment, furrowed, seamed, twisted—a 
mask of mortal anguish. And once, when 
he looked up and casually encountered 
Lanyard’s gaze, the adventurer was 
shocked to find himself staring into eyes 
that were as the eyes of a dead man— 
eyes of a gray so light that at a little 
distance the color of the iris blended in- 
distinguishably with their whites, leaving 
visible only the round, black points of 
pupils abnormally distended and staring, 
blank, fixed, passionless, beneath lashless 
lids. 

For the instant they seemed to explore 
Lanyard’s very soul with a look of remote 
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and impersonal curiosity; then they fell 
away, and when next the adventurer 
looked the man had turned to attend to 
some observation of one of his companions 
with a smile that fairly transfigured his 
, face, the smile of a charming child. 

On his right sat a girl who might be his 
daughter, for not only was she, too, ob- 
viously American, but she was far too 
young to be the other’s wife. A demure, 
old-fashioned type, well-poised but unas- 
suming, fetchingly gowned, and with suffi- 
cient individuality of taste, but not con- 
spicuously; a girl with soft brown hair and 
soft brown eyes; pretty, not extravagantly 
so when her face was in repose, but with a 
slow smile that made her scarcely less than 
beautiful —in all, Lanyard thought, the 
kind of woman who is predestined to com- 
fort mankind, whose strongest instinct is 
the maternal. 

She took little part in the conversation, 
seldom interrupted what was practically a 
duologue between her putative father and 
the third member of the little party. 

This last was one whom Lanyard was 
sure-he knew, though he could see no more 
than the back of M. le Comte Remy de 
Morbihan. 

And he wondered with a thrill of amuse- 
ment if it were possible that Roddy was 
on the trail of that tremendous buck. If 
so, it would be a chase worth following— 
a diversion rendered the more exquisite to 
Lanyard by the spice of novelty, since for 
once he-would figure as a dispassionate by- 
stander. 

The name of Comte Remy de Morbihan, 
although unrecorded in the Almanach de 
Gotha, was one to conjure with in the 
Paris of his day and generation. He 
claimed the distinction of being at once 
the ugliest, one of the wealthiest, and the 
most-liked man in France. 

As to his looks, good or bad, they were 
said to prove infallibly fatal with women, 
while not a few men, perhaps for that 
reason, did their possessor the honor to 
imitate them. The revues burlesqued him; 
Sem caricatured him; Forain counterfeited 
him extensively in that inimitable series of 
Monday morning cartoons for Le Figaro 

-one said “ De Morbihan ” instinctively 
at sight of that stocky figure, short and 
broad, topped by a chubby, moonlike 
mask with waxed mustache, womanish 
eyes, and never-failing grin. 

A creature of proverbial good nature 
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and exhaustless vitality, his extraordinary 
popularity was due to the equally extraor- 
dinary extravagance with which he sup- 
ported that latest Gallic fad, “le Sport.” 
The Parisian Rugby team was his pam- 
pered protégé, he was an active member 
of the tennis club, maintained not only a 
flock of automobiles, but a famous racing 
stable, rode to hounds, was a good field 
gun, patronized aviation and motor-boat 
racing, risked as many maximums during 
the Monte Carlo season as the Grand 
Duke Michael himself, and was always 
ready to whet rapiers or burn a little harm- 
less powder of an early morning in the 
Pare aux Princes. 

But there were some ugly whispers in 
circulation about the sources of his fabu- 
lous wealth. Lanyard, for one, wouldn’t 
have thought him the properest company 
or the best Parisian cicérone for an ailing 
American gentleman blessed with inde- 
pendent means and an attractive daughter. 

Paris, on the other hand — Paris who 
forgives everything to him who contributes 
to her amusement—adored Comte Remy 
de Morbihan. 

But perhaps Lanyard was prejudiced by 
his partiality for Americans, a sentiment 
the outgrowth of those several years he 
had spent with Bourke in New York. He 
even fancied that between his spirit and 
theirs existed some subtle bond of sym- 
pathy. For all he knew, he might himself 
be American. 

For some time Lanyard strained to 
catch something of the conversation that 
seemed to prove so interesting to Roddy, 
but without success, thanks to the hum of 
voices that filled the room. In time, how- 
ever, the gathering began to thin out, until 
at length there remained only this party of 
three, Lanyard enjoying a most delectable 
salad and Roddy puffing a cigar (with 
such evidence of enjoyment that Lanyard 
suspected him of the sin of smuggling) 
and slowly emptying another bottle of Bass. 

Under these conditions the talk between 
De Morbihan and the Americans became 
public property. 

The first remark overheard by Lanyard 
came from the elderly American, follow- 
ing a pause and a consultation of his 
watch. 

‘“* Quarter to eleven,” he announced. 

“ Plenty of time,” said De Morbihan 
cheerfully. “ That is,” he amended, “ if 
mademoiselie isn’t bored.” 
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The girl’s reply, something which was 
accompanied by a pretty inclination of her 
head toward the Frenchman, was lost in 
the other’s accents. He had a strong and 
sonorous voice, in strange contrast with 
his ravaged appearance and distressing 
cough. 

“ Don’t let that hurry you,” he advised 
cheerfully. “ Lucia’s accustomed to keep- 
ing late hours with me; and whoever heard 
of a young and pretty woman being bored 
on the third day of her first visit to Paris?” 

He pronounced the name with the hard 
“ec” of the Italian tongue, as though it 
were spelled “ Luchia.” 

“To be sure,” laughed the Frenchman; 
“one suspects it will be long before 
mademoiselle loses interest in the Rue de 
la Paix.” 

“You may well, when such beautiful 
things come from it,” said the girl. “ See 
what we found there to-day.” 

She slipped a ring from her hand and 
passed it to De Morbihan. 

There followed silence for an instant, 
then an exclamation from the Frenchman: 

“But it is superb! Accept, made- 
It is worthy 


moiselle, my compliments. 


even of you.” 

She flushed prettily as she nodded smi- 
ling acknowledgment. 

“Ah, you Americans!” De Morbihan 
sighed. “You fill us with envy — you 
have the souls of poets and the wealth of 
princes!” 

“ But we must come to Paris to find 
beautiful things for our womenfolk!” 

“ Take care, though, lest you go too far, 
M. Bannon.” 

“ How so—too far?” 

“You might attract the attention of the 
Lone Wolf. They say he’s on the prowl 
once more.” 

The American laughed a trace con- 
temptuously. Lanyard’s fingers tight€ned 
on his knife and fork; otherwise he made 
no sign. A sidelong glance into a mirror 
at his elbow showed Roddy still absorbed 
in the Daily Mail. 

The girl bent forward with a look of 
eager interest. 

“The Lone Wolf? 

“You don’t know 
mademoiselle? ” 

“ No-o.” 

“ The Lone Wolf, my dear Lucia,” the 
valetudinarian explained in dry and hu- 
morous accents, “is the sobriquet fastened 


Who is that?” 
him in America, 


by some imaginative French reporter upon 
a celebrated criminal .who seems to have 
made himself something of a pest over 
here these last few years. Nobody knows 
anything definite about him, apparently, 
but he operates-in a most individual way 
and keeps the police busy trying to guess 
where he’ll strike next.” 

The girl breathed an incredulous ex- 
clamation. 

“ But I assure you!”’ De Morbihan pro- 
tested. “ The rogue has had a wonderfully 
successful career, thanks to his dispensing 
with confederates and confining his depre- 
dations to jewels and similar valuables— 
portable and easy to convert into cash. 
Yet,” he added, nodding sagely, “ one is 
not afraid to predict that his race is al- 
most run.” 

“ You don’t tell me!” the older man ex- 
claimed. “ Have they picked up the scent 
—at last?” 

“The man is known,” De 
affirmed. 

By now the conversation had caught the 
interest of several loitering waiters, who 
were listening open-mouthed; and even 
Roddy seemed a bit startled, and for once 
forgot to make business with his news- 
paper, but his wondering stare was ex- 
clusively for De Morbihan. 

Lanyard put down knife and fork, 
swallowed a final mouthful of Haut Brion, 
and lighted a cigarette with the hand of 
a man who knew not the meaning of 
nerves. 

“Garcon!” he called quietly, and or- 
dered coffee and cigars, with a liqueur to 
follow. 

“Known!” the American exclaimed. 
“ They’ve caught him, eh?” 

“TI didn’t say that,” De Morbihan 
laughed; “ but the mystery is no more— 
in certain quarters.” 

“Who is he, then?” 

“ That—monsieur will pardon me—I’m 
not yet free to state. Indeed, I may be 
indiscreet in saying as much as I do. Yet, 
among friends—” 

His shrug suggested that, as far as he 
was concerned, waiters were not human 
and the other guests of the establishment 
non-existent. 

“ But,” the American persisted, “ per- 
haps you can tell us how they got on his 
track?” 

“It was not difficult,” said De Morbi- 
han; “ indeed, quite simple. This tone of 


Morbihan 
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depreciation is becoming, for it was my 
part to suggest the solution to my friend, 
the chief of the s#reté. He had been an- 
noyed and distressed and was even talking 
of resigning because of his inability to 
cope with this gentleman, the Lone Wolf. 
And since he is my friend I, too, was dis- 
tressed on his behalf, and badgered my 
poor wits until they chanced upon the idea 
which led us to the light.” 

“ You won't tell us?” the girl protested, 
with a little moue of disappointment as the 
Frenchman paused provokingly. 

“ Perhaps I should not. And yet—why 
not? As I say, it was elementary reason- 
ing—a mere matter of logical deduction 
and elimination. One made up one’s mind 
the Lone Wolf must be a certain type of 
man; the rest was simply sifting France 
for the man to fit the theory and then 
watching him until he gave himself away.” 

“ You’re not going to stop there?” the 
American demanded in an aggrieved tone. 

“No? I must continue? Very well; I 
It was a feat. 


confess to some little pride. 
He is cunning, that one!” 
De Morbihan paused and shifted side- 


wise in his chair, grinning like a mjschie- 


vous child. 

By this maneuver, thanks to the ar- 
rangement of mirrors lining the walls, he 
commanded an indirect view of Lanyard, 
a fact of which the latter was not un- 
aware, though his expression remained un- 
changed as he sat—with a corner of his 
eye reserved for Roddy — speculating 
whether De Morbihan were telling the 
truth or only boasting for his own glori- 
fication. 

“Do go on—please!” the girl begged 
prettily. 

“T can deny you nothing, mademoiselle. 
Well, then! From what little was known 
of this mysterious creature, one readily in- 
ferred he must be a bachelor, with no close 
friends. That is clear, I trust?” 

“Too deep for me, my friend,” the 
elderly man confessed. 

“ Impenetrable reticence,” the count ex- 
pounded—and enjoying himself hugely— 
‘isn’t possible in the human relations. 
Sooner or later one is doomed to share 
one’s secrets, however reluctantly, even 
unconsciously, with a wife, a mistress, a 
child, or with some trusted friend. And a 
secret between two is—a prolific breeder 
of platitudes! Granted this line of reason- 
ing, the Lone Wolf is of necessity not only 
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unmarried, but practically _friendless. 
Other attributes of his will obviously com- 
prise youth, courage, imagination, a rather 
high order of intelligence, and a social po- 
sition — let us say, rather, an ostensible 
business—enabling him to travel at will 
hither and yon without exciting comment. 
So far, good! 

“My friend, the chief of the séreté, 
forthwith commissioned his agents to seek 
such a one, and by this means several fine 
fish were enmeshed in the net of suspicion, 
carefully scrutinized, and one by one let 
go—all except one, the veritable man. 
Him they sedulously watched, shadowing 
him across Europe and back again. He 
was in Berlin at the time of the famous 
Rheinhart robbery, though he compassed 
that coup without detection; he was in 
Vienna when the British embassy there 
was looted, but escaped by a clever ruse 
and managed to dispose of his plunder be- 
fore the agents of the sdreté could lay 
hands on him; recently he has. been in 
London, and there he made love to and 
ran away with the diamonds of a certain 
lady of some eminence. You have heard 
of Mme. Omber, eh?” 

Now by Roddy’s expression it was plain 
that, if Mme. Omber’s name wasn’t strange 
in his hearing, at least he found this news 
about her most surprising. He was staring 
openly, with a slackened jaw and stupe- 
faction in his blank, blue eyes. 

Lanyard gently pinched the small end 
of a cigar, dipped it into his demi tasse, 
and lighted it with not so much as a suspi- 
cion of tremor. His brain, however, was 
working rapidly in the effort to determine 
whether De Morbihan meant this for a 
warning or was simply narrating an amu- 
sing yarn founded on advance information 
and amplified by an ingenious imagination. 
For by now the news of the Omber affair 
must have thrilled many a continental 
telegraph-wire. 

“Mme. Omber—of course!” the Ameri- 
can agreed thoughtfully. “ Every one has 
heard of her wonderful diamonds. The 
real marvel is that the Lone Wolf neglected 
so shining a mark as long as he did.” 

“ But truly so, monsicur!” 

“ And they caught him at it, eh?” 

““ Not precisely; but he left a clue—and 
London as well—with such haste as would 
seem to indicate he knew his cunning hand 
had for once slipped.” 

“ Then they’ll nab him soon?” 
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“ Ah, monsieur, one must say no more!”’ 
De Morbihan protested. “ Rest assured 
that the chief of the s#reté has laid his 
plans — his web is spun, and so artfully 
that I think our unsociable outlaw will 
soon be making friends in the prison of 
the Santé. But now we must adjourn. One 
is sorry. It has been so very pleasant.” 

A waiter conjured the bill from some 
recess of his waistcoat and served it on a 
clean plate to the American. Another ran 
bawling for the cloak-room attendant. 
Roddy glued his gaze afresh to the Daily 
Mail. The party rose. 

Lanyard noticed that the American 
signed the bill instead of settling it with 
cash, indicating that he resided at Troy- 
on’s as well as dined there. And the ad- 
venturer found time to reflect that it was 
odd for such a one to seek that particular 
establishment in preference to the palatial 
modern hostelries of the Rive Droite—be- 
fore De Morbihan, ostensibly for the first 
time espying Lanyard, plunged across the 
room with both hands outstretched and a 
cry of joyous surprise not really justified 
by their rather slight acquaintanceship. 

“Ah! Ah!” he clamored vivaciously. 
“It is M. Lanyard, who knows all about 
paintings! But this is delightful—a grand 
pleasure! You must know my friends. 
But come!” 

And seizing Lanyard’s hands, when that 
one somewhat reluctantly rose in response 
to this surprisingly overexuberant greet- 
ing, he dragged him willy-nilly from be- 
hind his table. 

“ And you are American, too. Certain- 
ly you must know one another. Mile. 
Bannon — with your permission — my 
friend, M. Lanyard. And M. Bannon 
an old, dear friend, with whom you will 
share a passion for the beauties of art.” 

The hand of the American, when Lan- 
yard clasped it, was cold, as cold as ice; 
and as their eyes met that abominable 
cough laid hold of the man, as it were, by 
the nape of his neck, and shook him 
viciously. Before it had finished with him 
his sensitively colored face was purple 
and he was gasping, breathless—and in- 
furiated. 

“M. Bannon,” De Morbihan explained 
disconnectedly—“ it is most distressing 
I tell him he should not stop in Paris at 
this season.” 

“Tt is nothing!” the American 
posed bruskly between paroxysms. 


inter- 
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“ But our winter climate, monsieur—it 
is not fit for those in the prime of health—” 

“Tt is I who am unfit!” Bannon 
snapped, pressing a handkerchief to his 
lips—“ unfit to live!” he amended venom- 
ously. 

Lanyard murmured a conventional ex- 
pression of sympathy. Through it all he 
was conscious of the regard of the girl. 
Her soft brown eyes met his candidly, with 
a look cool in its composure, straightfor- 
ward in its inquiry, neither bold nor mock- 
demure. And if they were the first to fall, 
it was with an effect of curiosity sated, 
without trace of discomfiture. And some- 
how the adventurer felt himself measured, 
classified, filed away. 

Between amusement and pique he con- 
tinued to stare, while the elderly American 
recovered his breath and De Morbihan 
jabbered on with unfailing vivacity; and 
he thought that this closer scrutiny dis- 
covered in her face contours suggesting 
maturity of thought beyond her apparent 
years—which were somewhat less than the 
sum of his own—and with this the sugges- 
tion of an elusive, provoking quality of 
wistful, languor, a hint of patient melan- 


choly. 
“We are off for a glimpse of Mont- 


’ 


martre,” De Morbihan was explaining— 
“M. Bannon and I. He has not seen 
Paris in twenty years, he tells me. Well, 
it will be amusing to show him what 
changes have taken place in all that time. 
One regrets mademoiselle is too fatigued 
to accompany us. But you, my friend— 
now if you would consent to make our 
third, it would be most amiable of you.” 

“T’m sorry,” Lanyard excused himself; 
“but, as you see, I am only just in from 
the railroad, a long and tiresome journey. 
You are very good, but I—” 

“ Good?” De Morbihan exclaimed with 
violence. “I? On the contrary, I am a 
very selfish man; I seek but to afford my- 
self the pleasure of your company. You 
lead such a busy life, my friend, romping 
about Europe, here one day, God knows 
where the next, that one must make one’s 
best of your spare moments. You will join 
us, surely?” 

“ Really I cannot to-night. 
time, perhaps, if you’ll excuse me.” 

“ But it is always this way!” De Morbi- 
han explained to his friends with a vast 
show of mock indignation. “‘ Another 
time, perhaps ’— his invariable response! 


Another 
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I tell you, not two men in all Paris have 
any real acquaintance with this gentleman 
whom all Paris knows! His reserve is 
proverbial — ‘as distant as Lanyard,’ we 
say on the boulevards!” 

And turning again to the adventurer, 
meeting his cold stare with the De Morbi- 
han grin of quenchless effrontery: 

“As you will, my friend!” he granted. 
“ But should you change your mind—well, 
you'll have no trouble finding us. Ask any 
place along the conventional route. We 
see far too little of each other, monsieur— 
and I am most anxious to have a little chat 
with you.” 

“Tt will be an honor,” Lanyard re- 
turned formally. 

In his heart he was pondering several 
most excruciating methods of murdering 
the man. What did he mean? How much 
did he know? If he knew anything, he 


must mean ill, for assuredly he could not 
be ignorant of Roddy’s business or that 
every other word he uttered was riveting 
suspicion of identity with the Lone Wolf 
or that Roddy was listening with all his 
ears and staring into the bargain! 
Decidedly something must be done to 


silence this animal, De Morbihan, should 
it turn out he really did know something! 
It was only after profound reflection 
over his liqueur—while Roddy devoured 
his Daily Mail and washed it down with a 
third bottle of Bass—that Lanyard sum- 
moned the maitre d’hétel and asked for a 
room. 
It would never do to fix the doubts of 
the detective by going elsewhere that night. 
But, fortunately, Lanyard knew that war- 
ren which was Troyon’s as no one else 
knew it; Roddy would find it hard to de- 
tain him should events seem to advise an 
early departure. 


CHAPTER IV 
A STRATAGEM 


WHEN the maitre d’hétel had shown 
him all over the establishment—innocent- 
ly enough, en route, furnishing him with a 
complete list of his other guests and their 
rooms, memoranda readily registered by a 
retentive memory—Lanyard chose the bed- 
chamber next that occupied by Roddy, in 
the second story. 

The consideration influencing this selec- 
tion was, of course, that so situated he 
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would be in a position not only to keep an 
eye on the man from Scotland Yard, but 
also to determine whether or not Roddy 
were disposed to keep an eye on him. 

In those days Lanyard’s faith in him- 
self was a beautiful thing. He could not 
have enjoyed the immunity ascribed to the 
Lone Wolf so long as he had without gain- 
ing a power of sturdy self-confidence in 
addition to a certain degree of temperate 
contempt for the spies of the law and all 
their ways. 

Against the peril inherent in this last, 
however, he was self-warned, beliéving it 
to be the most fatal chink in the armor of 
the lawbreaker, this disposition to under- 
estimate the acumen of the police—far too 
many promising young adventurers like 
himself were annually laid by the heels in 
that snare of their own infatuate weaving. 
The mouse has every right, if he likes, to 
despise the cat for a heavy-handed and 
bloodthirsty beast, lacking wit and 
imagination, a creature of simple force 
majeure; but that mouse will not advised- 
ly swagger in cat-haunted territory; a 
blow of the paw is, when all’s said and 
done, a blow of the paw—something to 
numb the wits of the wiliest mouse. 

Considering the case of Roddy, he be- 
lieved it to be impossible to gage the 
limitations of that essentially British in- 
telligence—something as self-contained as 
a London flat. One thing only was cer- 
tain: Roddy didn’t always think in terms 
of beef and Bass; he was nobody’s facile 
fool; he could make a shrewd inference as 


well as strike a shrewd blow. 


Reviewing the scene in the restaurant, 
Lanyard felt measurably warranted in as- 
suming not only that Roddy was interest- 
ed in De Morbihan, but that the French- 
man was well aware of that interest. And 
he resented sincerely his inability to feel 
as confident that the count, with his gossip 
about the Lone Wolf, had been merely 
seeking to divert Roddy’s interest to pu- 
tatively larger game. It was just possible 
that De Morbihan’s identification of Lan- 
yard with that mysterious personage, at 
least by innuendo, had been unintentional. 
But somehow Lanyard didn’t believe it 
had. 

The two questions troubled him sorely: 
Did De Morbihan know, did he merely 
suspect, or had he only loosed an aimless 
shot which chance had sped to the proper 
goal? Had*.the mind of Roddy proved 
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fallow to that suggestion, or had it, with 
its simple national tenacity, been impa- 
tient of such side issues, or incredulous, 
and persisted in focusing its processes 
upon the personality and activities of M. 
le Comte Remy de Morbihan? 

However, one would surely learn some- 
thing illuminating before very long. The 
business of a sleuth is to sleuth, and sooner 
or later Roddy must surely make some 
move to indicate the quarter wherein his 
real interest lay. 

Just at present, reasoning from noises 
audible through the bolted door that com- 
municated with the adjoining bedchamber, 
the business of a sleuth seemed to com- 
prise going to bed. 

Lanyard, shaving and dressing, could 
distinctly hear a tuneless voice contented- 
ly humming “ Sally in Our Alley,” a ren- 
dition punctuated by one heavy thump, 
and then another, and then by a heartfelt 
sigh of relief —as Roddy kicked off. his 
boots—and followed by the tapping of a 
pipe against grate-bars, the complaint of 
a window being lowered for ventilation, 
the click of an electric-light switch, and 
the creaking of bed-springs. 

Finally, and before Lanyard had fin- 
ished dressing, the man from Scotland 
Yard began placidly to snore. 

Of course, he might well be bluffing, for 
Lanyard had taken pains to let Roddy 
know that they were room neighbors by 
announcing his selection in loud tones 
close to the communicating door. 

But this was a question which the ad- 
venturer meant to have answered before 
he went out. 

It was hard upon twelve o’clock when 
the mirror on the dressing-table assured 
him that he was at length in the habit and 
apparel of a gentleman of elegant noc- 
turnal leisure. But if he approved the 
figure he cut, it was mainly because clothes 
interested him and he reckoned his own 
impeccable. Of their tenant he was feel- 
ing just then a bit less sure than he had 
half an hour since; his regard was lower- 
ing and mistrustful. 

He was, in short, suffering reaction from 
the high spirits engendered by his cross- 
channel exploits, his successful getaway, 
and the unusual circumstances attendant 
upon his return to this memory-haunted 
mausoleum of an unhappy childhood. He 
even shivered a trifle, as if under premoni- 
tion of misfortune, and why not? 
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For, logically considered, a break in the 
run of his luck was due. Thus far he had 
played, with a success almost too uniform, 
his dual réle, by day the amiable amateur 
of art, by night the nameless mystery that 
prowled unseen and preyed unhindered. 
Could such success be reasonably expect- 
ed to attend him always? Should he count 
De Morbihan’s yarn a warning? Black 
must turn up every so often in a run of 
red; every gambler knows as much. And 
what was Michael Lanyard but a common 
gambler, who persistently staked life and 
liberty against the blindly impartial casts 
of chance? 

With one last look round to make cer- 
tain there was nothing in his room’s calcu- 
lated disorder to incriminate him were it 
to be searched in his absence, Lanyard en- 
veloped himself in a long, full-skirted coat, 
clapped on an opera-hat, and went out, 
noisily locking the door. He might as well 
have left it wide; but it would do no harm 
to pretend he didn’t know the bedchamber 
keys at Troyon’s were interchangeable— 
identically the same keys, in faet, that had 
been in service in the time of Marcel the 
wretched. 

A single half-power electric bulb now 
modified the gloom of the hallway; its 
fellow made a light blot on the darkness 
of the courtyard. Even the windows of 
the conciergerie were black. 

None the less Lanyard tapped them 
smartly. 

“ Cordon!” he demanded in a strident 
voice—“ Cordon, s#l vous plait!” 

“Eh?” A startled grunt from within 
the lodge was barely audible. Then the 
latch elicked loudly at the end of the 
passageway. 

Groping his way in the direction of this 
last sound, Lanyard found the small side 
door ajar. He opened it and hesitated a 
moment, looking out as though question- 
ing the weather; simultaneously his deft 
fingers wedged the latch back with a thin 
slip of steel. 

It had, in fact, not been raining within 
an hour, but still the sky was dense with 
a low, sullen wrack of cloud, and still the 
sidewalks, were inky-wet. 

The street was lonely and indifferently 
lighted, but a _ swift, searching recon- 
naissance discovered no spy skulking in the 
shelter of any of the nearer shadows. 

Stepping out, he slammed the door and 
strode briskly round the corner, as if ma- 
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king for the cab-rank that lines up along 
the Luxembourg Gardens of the Rue de 
Medicis; his boot-heels made cheerful 
racket in that quiet hour; he was quite 
audibly going away from Troyon’s. 

But instead of holding on to the cab- 
rank, he turned the next corner, and then 
the next, rounding the block; and present- 
ly, reapproaching the entrance to Troy- 
on’s, paused in the recess of a dark door- 
way and, lifting one foot after another, 
slipped rubber pads over his heels. There- 
after his progress was practically noiseless. 

The smaller door yielded to his touch 
without a murmur. Inside, he closed it 
gently and stood a moment listening with 
all his senses—not with his ears alone, but 
with every nerve and fiber of his being— 
with imagination to boot. But there was 
not a sound or movement in all the house 
that he could detect. 

And no shadow could have made less 
noise than he, slipping cat-footed across 
the courtyard and up the stairs, avoiding 
with superdevéloped sensitiveness every 
lift that might have complained beneath 
his tread. In a trice he was again in the 
corridor leading to his bedchamber. 

It was quite as gloomy and empty as it 
had been five minutes ago, yet with a 
difference, a something in its atmosphere 
that made him nod briefly in confirmation 
of that suspicion which had brought him 
back so stealthily. 

For one thing, Roddy had stopped snor- 
ing. And Lanyard smiled over the thought 
that the man from Scotland Yard might 
profitably have copied that trick of poor 
Bourke’s, of snoring like the Seven Sleep- 
ers when most completely awake 

It was, naturally, no sarprise to find his 
bedchamber door unlocked and slightly 
ajar. Lanyard made sure of his automatic, 
strode into the room, and shut the door 
quietly, but by no means soundlessly. 

He had left the shades down and the 
hangings drawn at both windows; and 
since these had not been disturbed, some- 
thing nearly approaching complete dark- 
ness reigned in the room. But though 
promptly on entering his fingers had 
closed upon the wall switch near the door, 
he refrained from turning up the lights 
immediately, with a fancy, of impish in- 
spiration, that it would be amusing to 
learn what move Roddy would make when 
the tensien became too much even for his 
trained nerves. 
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Several seconds passed without the least 
sound disturbing the stillness. 

Lanyard himself grew a little impatient 
when his sight didn’t become accustomed 
to the darkness because it was too abso- 
lute—it pressed against his staring eye- 
balls like black fluid, impenetrably opaque, 
zs unbroken as the hush within that room. 

Still he waited. Surely Roddy wouldn’t 
be able much longer to endure such 
suspense. 

And, surely enough, the silence was ab- 
ruptly broken by a strange and moving 
sound, a hushed cry of alarm that was half 
a moan and half a sob. 

Lanyard himself was startled, for that 
was never Roddy’s voice! 

There was a noise of muffled and con- 
fused footsteps, as though some one had 
started in panic for the door, then stopped 
in terror. 

Words followed, the strangest he could 
have imagined—words spoken in a gentle 
and tremulous voice: 

“In pity’s name! who are you and what 
do you want?” 

Thunderstruck, Lanyard 
the lights. 

At a distance of some six paces he saw, 
not Roddy, but a woman, and not a wom- 
an merely, but the girl he had met in the 
restaurant. 


switched on 


CHAPTER V 
ANTICLIMAX 


THE surprise was complete; but it’s a 
question which party thereto was the more 
affected. 

Lanyard stared with the eyes of stupe- 
faction, his jaw slack. To his fancy, this 
thing passed the compass of simple in- 
credulity—it wasn’t merely improbable, it 
was preposterous; it was anticlimax exag- 
gerated to the proportion of the grotesque. 

He had come prepared to surprise and 
bullyrag the most astute police detective 
of whom he had any knowledge; he found 
himself surprised and discountenanced by 
this! 

Confusion no less intense informed the 
girl’s expression; her eyes were fixed to his 
with a look of blank inquiry; her face, 
whose coloring had won his admiration two 
hours since, was now colorless; her lips 
were just ajar; the fingers of one hand 
touched her cheek, indenting it. 
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SHE GA'NED THE THRESHOLD OF HER ROOM IN ONE SWIFT DASH 
AND FLASHED HIM A FINAL LOOK 


The other hand caught up before her 
the long skirts of a pretty robe de chambre, 
beneath whose edge was visible a hand’s- 
breadth of shimmering white silk, with the 
toe of a silken mule to match the dressing- 


gown. Thus she stood, poised for flight, 
attired only in a negligée over what, one 
couldn’t help suspecting, was her night- 
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dress — her hair was 
down, she was unques- 
tionably all ready for 
her bed. 

But Bourke’s long and 
patient training had been 
wasted if this man proved 
one to remain long at 
loss. Rallying his wits 
quickly, he made a brave 
show of accepting this 
amazing accident as a 
commonplace. 

“T beg your pardon, 
Miss Bannon—” he be- 
gan with a formal bow. 

She interrupted with a 
gasp of wondering recog- 
nition: “ Mr. Lanyard!” 

He inclined his head a 
second time: “ Sorry to 
disturb you—” 

“ But I don’t under- 
stand—” 

“ Unfortunately,” he 
proceeded smoothly, “I 
forgot something when I 
went out and had to 
come back for it.” 

“ But—but—” 

“Yes?” 

Suddenly her gaze for 
the first time broke from 
his and swept the room 
with a glance of wild 
dismay. 

“This room,” she 
breathed——“ I don’t know 
it—” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Yours! But—” 

“ That is how I hap- 
pened to — interrupt 
you.” 

The girl shrank back 
a pace—two paces—ut- 
tering a low-toned mono- 
syllable of understand- 
ing, an “ Oh!” abruptly 
gasped. Simultaneously 
her face and throat flamed scarlet with the 
color that flooded them. 

“ Your room, Mr. Lanyard!” 

Her tone was so convincing in its modu- 
lation of shame and horror that his heart 
misgave him. Not that alone, but the girl 
was very good to look upon. 

“T’m sure,” he began soothingly, “ it 
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doesn’t matter. You mistook one door for 
the—”’ 

“But you don’t understand!” She 
shuddered. “ This dreadiul habit! And 
I was hoping I had outgrown it! Hew 
can I explain?” 

“ Believe me, Miss Bannon, you need 
explain nothing.” 

“ But I must. I wish to. I couldn’t 
bear to have you think— But surely you 
can make allowances for sleep-walking!” 

To this appeal he could at first return 
nothing more . intelligent than a dazed 
repetition of the term. 

So that was how— Why hadn’t he 
thought of it before? Ever since he had 
turned on the lights he had been subject- 
ively busy trying to invest her presence 
there with some plausible excuse. But 
somnambulism had never once entered his 
mind. And in his stupidity, at pains 
though he had been to render his words 
inoffensive in themselves, he had been 
guilty of constructive incivility. 

In his turn Lanyard colored warmly. 

‘““T beg your pardon,” he muttered. 

The girl paid no attention; she was 
thinking only of herself and the anomalous 
position into which her infirmity had 
tricked her. When she did speak her 
words ran swiftly: 

You see— I was so frightened! I 
found myself suddenly standing up in 
darkness, just as if I had jumped out of 
bed in my sleep at some alarm; and then 
I heard somebody enter the room and shut 
the door stealthily. Oh, please under- 
stand me!” 

“ But I do, Miss Bannon—quite.”’ 

“ IT am so ashamed—” 

‘“ Please don’t consider it that way.” 

“ But now that you know—you don’t 
think—” 

“My dear Miss Bannon!’ 

“ But it must be so hard to credit! 
Why, it’s more than a year since it last 
happened. Of course, as a child, it was 
almost a habit; they had to watch me all 
the time. Once— But that doesn’t mat- 
ter. I am so sorry! ” 

“You really mustn’t worry,” Lanyard 
insisted. “It’s all quite natural — such 
things do happen—are happening all the 
time—” 

“ But I don’t want you—” 

“IT am nobody, Miss Bannon. Besides, 
I sha’n’t mention the matter to a soul. 
And if ever I am fortunate enough to meet 


you again, I shall have forgotten it com- 
pletely—believe me.” 

There was convincing sincerity in his 
tone. The girl looked down, as though 
abashed. 

“You are very good,” she murmured, 
moving toward the door. 

“T am very fortunate.” 

Her glance of surprise was question 
enough. 

“To be able to treasure this much of 
your confidence,” he responded with a ten- 
tative smile. 

She was near the door; he opened it for 
her, but cautioned her with a gesture and 
a whispered word: “ Wait. I'll make 
sure nobody’s about.” 

He stepped noiselessly into the hall and 
paused an instant, Jeoking keenly right 
and left, listening. 

The girl advanced to the threshold and 
there halted, hesitant, eying him anxiously. 

He nodded reassurance: “ All right— 
coast’s clear!” 

But she delayed one moment more. 

“It’s you who are mistaken,” she whis- 
pered, flushing again beneath his regard, 
from which admiration could not be ab- 
sent. “It is I who am fortunate—to have 
met a—gentleman.” 

Her diffident smile, together with the 
candor of her eyes, embarrassed him in 
such degree that for the moment he was 
unable to frame a reply. 

“Good night,” she whispered—“ and 
thank you, thank you!” 

Her room was at the far end of the 
corridor. She gained its threshold in one 
swift dash, noiseless save for the silken 
whisper of her garments, turned, flashed 
him a final look that left him with the 
thought that novelists did not always ex- 
aggerate, that eyes could shine like stars. 

Her door closed softly. 

Lanyard shook his head, as if to dissi- 
pate a swarm of pestering thoughts, and 
went back into his own bedchamber. 

He was quite content with the explana- 
tion the girl had given, but as the victim 
of a methodical and pertinacious habit of 
mind, spent five busy minutes examining 
his room and all that it contained with a 
perseverance that would have done credit 
to a Frenchman searching for a mislaid 
sou. 

If pressed, he would have been put to 
it to name what he sought or thought to 
find. What he did find was that nothing 
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had been tampered with, and nothing 
more—not even so much as a dainty, lace- 
trimmed wisp of sheer linen bearing the 
lady’s monogram and exhaling a faint but 
individual perfume. 

Which, when he came to consider it, 
seemed hardly playing the game by the 
book. 

As for Roddy, Lanyard wasted several 
minutes, now and again, listening at- 
tentively at the communicating door; but 
if the detective had stopped snoring, his 
respiration was clear enough in that quiet 
hour, a sound of harsh monotony. 

True, that proved nothing; but Lan- 
yard, after the fiasco of his first attempt 
to catch his enemy awake, was no more 
disposed to be hypercritical; he had his 
fill of being ingenious and profound. And 
when presently he again left Troyon’s— 
this time without troubling the rest of the 
concierge—it was with the reflection that, 
if Roddy were really playing possum, he 
was welcome to whatever he could find in 
the quarters of Michael Lanyard. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PACK GIVES TONGUE 


LANYARD’s first destination was that 
convenient little ground-floor apartment 
near the Trocadero, at the junction of the 
Rue Rogét and the Avenue de |’Alma; but 
his way thither was so roundabout that the 
best part of an hour was required for what 
might have been less than a twenty-minute 
taxicab course direct from Troyon’s. It 
was past one when he arrived, afoot, at 
the corner. 

Not that he grudged the time, for in 
Lanyard’s esteem Bourke’s epigram had 
come to have the weight and force of an 
axiom: “ The more trouble you make for 
yourself, the less the dear public will make 
for you.” 

Paradoxically, he hadn’t the least inten- 
tion of attempting to deceive anybody as 
to his permanent address in Paris, where 
Michael Lanyard, connoisseur of fine 
paintings, was a figure too conspicuous to 
permit of his making a secret of his resi- 
dence. De Morbihan, moreover, through 
recognizing him at Troyon’s, had rendered 
it impossible for Lanyard to adopt a nom 
de guerre there, even had he thought such 
course advisable. 

But he had certain matters to attend to 
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before dawn, affairs demanding privacy; 
and while by no means sure he was fol- 
lowed, one can seldom be sure of anything, 
especially in Paris, where nothing is im- 
possible; and it seemed as well to lose a 
hypothetical spy first as last. And his 
mind would not be at ease with respect to 
Roddy, thanks to De Morbihan’s gascon- 
nade in the hearing of the detective, and 
also to that hint which the count had 
dropped concerning a fatal blunder in the 
course of Lanyard’s British campaign. 

The adventurer could recall leaving no 
step uncovered. Indeed, he had prided 
himself on conducting his operations with 
a degree of circumspection unusually thor- 
ough, even for him. Yet he was unable to 
rid himself of those misgivings stirred up 
by De Morbihan’s declaration that the 
theft of the Omber jewels had been ac- 
complished only at cost of a clue to the 
thief’s identity. 

The count’s positive information con- 
cerning the robbery proved that the news 
thereof had anticipated the arrival of its 
perpetrator in Paris. 

Yet Roddy had unquestionably known 
nothing of it prior to its mention in his 
presence after dinner. Or else the de- 
tective was a finer actor than Lanyard 
credited. 

How had De Morbihan come by the 
news? 

Lanyard was really and profoundly per- 
turbed. 

Pestered to distraction by such thoughts 
he fitted key to latch and quietly let him- 
self into his flat by a private entrance 
from the street, the possession of which, 
in addition to the usual door ppening on 
the court and under the eye of the con- 
cierge, distinguished this from the ordinary 
Parisian apartment and rendered it doubly 
suited to the adventurer’s uses. 

Then he turned on the lights and moved 
quickly from room to room of the three 
comprising his quarters, with comprehen- 
sive glances reviewing their condition. 

But, indeed, he hadn’t left the recep- 
tion-hall for the salon without feeling as- 
sured that things were in no respect as 
they ought to be—a hat he had left on the 
hall-rack had been moved to another peg; 
a chair had been shifted six inches from 
its ordained position, and the door of a 
clothes-closet, which he had locked on 
leaving, now stood an inch ajar. 

The state of the salon, which he had 
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furnished as a lounge and study, and of 
the tiny dining-room and the bedchamber 
adjoining, bore out these testimonies to 
the fact that alien hands had thoroughly 
ransacked the apartment, leaving no 
square inch unscrutinized. 

Yet he missed nothing. His rooms were 
a private gallery of valuable paintings and 
antique furniture to poison with envy the 
mind of any collector, and housed into the 
bargain a small museum of rare books, 
manuscripts, and minor articles of ex- 
quisite workmanship whose individuality, 
aside from intrinsic worth, rendered them 
priceless. A burglar of discrimination 
could have carried away in one coat- 
pocket loot enough to foot the bill for 
twelve months of profligate living. But 
nothing had been removed — nothing, at 
least, that was apparent in the first tour of 
inspection; which, if sweeping, was in no 
way superficial. 

Before checking off more elaborately his 
mental inventory Lanyard turned atten- 
tion to the protective device, a simple but 
exhaustive system of burglar-alarm wiring, 
so calculated that any attempt to enter 
the apartment, save by means of the key 


he had just employed—which fitted both 
doors, and of which no duplicate existed— 
would alarm both the concierge and the 


burglar-protective association. Though it 
seemed to have been in no way tampered 
with, to test the apparatus he raised a win- 
dow opening on the court. 

The lodge of the concierge was within 
ear-shot. If the alarm had been working 
properly Lanyard could have heard the 
bell from his window. He heard nothing. 

With a shrug he shut the window. He 
knew well—none better—how such pro- 
tectiofis could: be rendered valueless by a 
thoughtful housebreaker. 

Returning to the salon, where the main 
body of his collection was assembled, he 
moved slowly from object to object, check- 
ing off items and noting their condition, 
with the sole result of justifying his first 
impression—whereas nothing had escaped 
handling, nothing had been removed. 

As a last test he opened his desk—of 
which the lock proved to have been deftly 
picked—drew up a chair, and went through 
its pigeonholes. 

His scanty correspondence, composed 
chiefly of letters exchanged with art 
dealers, had been scrutinized and replaced 
carelessly, in disorder—and here again he 
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missed nothing; but in the end, removing 
a small drawer and inserting a hand in the 
recess, he found and pressed a spring which 
released a rack of pigeonholes and exposed 
the secret cabinet which forms an inevi- 
table attribute of such pieces of period 
furniture. 

A shallow box, this secret space con- 
tained one thing only, but that one of con- 
siderable value, being the leather bill-fold 
in which the adventurer kept a store of 
ready money against emergencies. 

It was mostly for this, indeed, that he 
had come to his apartment; his London 
campaign having demanded an expendi- 
ture far beyond his calculations, so that he 
had landed in Paris with less than one 
hundred francs in pocket. And Lanyard, 
for all his pride of spirit, acknowledged 
one haunting fear, that of finding himself 
strapped in time of stress. 

The fold yielded up its hoard to a sou— 
Lanyard removed and counted over five 
notes of -one thousand francs and ten of 
twenty pounds—their sum approximating 
two thousand dollars. 

But if nothing had been taken away, 
something had been added—the back of 
one of the Bank of England notes had 
been used as a blank for a memorandum. 

Lanyard spread it out and studied it 
attentively. 

The handwriting had been traced with 
no discernible attempt at disguise, but was 
quite strange to him. The pen employed 
had been one of those needle-pointed nibs 
so popular in France; the hand was that 
of an educated Frenchman. The substance 
of the memorandum translated as follows: 


To the Lone Wolf—The Pack sends greetings 
and extends its invitation to participate in the 
benefits of its fraternity. One awaits him al- 
ways at l’Abbaye Théléme. 


A date was added, the date of that same 
day. 

Deliberately, when he had conned this 
communication, Lanyard produced his 
cigarette-case, selected a cigarette, struck 
a light, twisted the note of twenty pounds 
into a rude spill, set it afire, lighted his 
cigarette therefrom and, rising, conveyed 
the burning paper to a cold and empty 
fireplace, where he permitted it to burn to 
a crisp, black ash. 

When this was done his smile broke 
through his clouding scowl. 

“Well, my friend!” he informed the 
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author of that document which now could 
never prove incriminating—* at all events, 
I have you to thank for a new sensation. 
It has long been my ambition to feel 
warranted in lighting a cigarette with a 
twenty-pound note, if the whim ever 
seized me!” 

His smile faded slowly; the frown re- 
placed it—-something more valuable to 
him than a hundred dollars had just gone 
up in smoke. 


CHAPTER VII 
SUSPENSE 


His secret uncovered, all that laborious- 
ly constructed edifice of art and chicane 
which yesterday had seemed so impreg- 
nable a wall between the Lone Wolf and 
the world to-day torn asunder, Lanyard 
wasted time neither in profitless lamenta- 
tion or any other sort of repining. 

He had much to do before morning; to 
determine as definitely as might be pos- 
sible who had fathomed his secret and 


how; to calculate what chance he still had 
of pursuing his career without exposure 


and disaster; and to arrange, if investiga- 
tion verified his expectations, which were 
of the gloomiest, to withdraw in good or- 
der, with all the honors of war, from that 
dangerous field. 

Delaying only long enough to revise 
plans, he put out the lights and left by the 
courtyard door; for it was just possible 
that those whose sardonic whim it had 
been to name themselves “the Pack” 
might have stationed agents in the street 
to follow their dissocial brother in crime. 
And now, more than ever, Lanyard was 
firmly bent on going his own way un- 
watched. 

His course first led him stealthily past 
the door of the porter and across the court 
to the public hallway in the main body 
of the building. Happily there were no 
lights to betray him had any one been 
awake to notice. For, thanks to Parisian 
notions of economy, even the best apart- 
ment-houses dispense with elevator-boys 
and with lights that burn up real money 
every hour of the night. By pressing a 
button beside the door on entering, how- 
ever, Lanyard could have obtained illumi- 
nation in the hallways for five minutes, or 
long enough to enable any tenant to find 
his front door and the keyhole therein; at 
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the end of which period the lamps would 
automatically have extinguished them- 
selves. 

Or, by entering a narrow-chested box, 
about the dimensions of a generous coffin, 
and pressing a button bearing the number 
of the floor at which he wished to alight, 
he could have been comfortably wafted 
aloft without sign of more human agency. 
But he availed himself, prudently, of 
neither of these conveniences. Afoot, and 
in complete darkness, he made his ascent 
of five flights of winding stairs, pausing at 
length before the door of an apartment on 
the sixth floor. A flash from a pocket- 
lamp located the keyhole; the key turned 
without a sound; the door swung on silent 
hinges. 

Once inside, the adventurer moved more 
freely, with less precaution against noise. 
He was on known ground, and alone; the 
apartment, though furnished, was unten- 
anted, and would so remain as long as 
Lanyard continued to pay the rent from 
London under an assumed name. 

It was the convenience of this refuge 
and avenue of retreat, indeed, that had 
dictated his choice of this particular floor, 
for the sixth-story flat had one invaluable 
feature—a window opening on the roof of 
the adjoining building. 

Two minutes’ examination sufficed to 
convince Lanyard that here at least the 
Pack had not trespassed. 

Five minutes later he picked the com- 
mon lock of a door opening from the roof 
of an apartment-house on the farthest cor- 
ner of the block, found his way down- 
stairs, knocked on the door of the porter’s 
lodge, chanted that venerable open sesame 
of Paris, “ Cordon, si’l vous plait!” and 
was made free of the street .by a worthy 
concierge too sleepy to challenge the 
identity of this late-departing guest. 

He waiked three blocks, picked up a 
taxicab, and in ten minutes more was set 
down at the Gare des Invalides. 

Passing through the station without 
pause, he took to the streets afoot, follow- 
ing the Boulevard St. Germain to the Rue 
du Bac; a brief walk up this time-worn 
thoroughfare brought him to the ample, 
open, and unguarded porte-cochére of a 
roomy court walled with beetling, ancient 
tenements. 

Assuring himself that the courtyard was 
deserted, Lanyard addressed himself to a 
door on the right; to his knock it swung 
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promptly ajar with a click of its latch. At 
the same time the adventurer produced 
from beneath his cloak a small black velvet 
vizor and adjusted it to mask the upper 
portion of his face. Then, entering a nar- 
row and odorous corridor, whose obscurity 
was only emphasized by a lonely, gutter- 
ing candle, he turned the knob of the first 
door and walked into a small, ilil-furnished 
room. 

A spare-bodied young man, who had 
been sitting at a desk, reading by the light 
of an oil-lamp with a heavy green shade, 
rose and bowéd courteously. 

“ Good morning, monsieur,” he said with 
the cordiality of one who greets an ac- 
quaintance of old standing. “ Be seated,” 
he added, indicating an armchair beside 
the desk. “It is some time since I have 
had the honor of a cal] from monsieur.” 

“ That is so,” Lanyard admitted, sitting 
down. 

The young man followed suit. The lamp- 
light, striking across his face beneath the 
greenish penumbra of the shade, discov- 
ered a countenance of Hebraic cast. 

“ Monsieur has something to show me, 
eh?” 


“ But naturally.” 
Lanyard’s reply just escaped a flavor of 
curtness—as who should say, “ What did 


you expect?” He was puzzled by some- 
thing strange and new in the attitude of 
this young man, a trace of reserve and 
constraint. 

They had been meeting in this manner 
for several years, conducting their secret 
and lawless business according to a formu- 
la invented by Bourke and religiously ob- 
served by Lanyard. A note or telegram of 
innocent superficial intent, addressed to a 
certain member of a leading firm of jewel- 
ers in Amsterdam, was the invariable 
signal for meetings such as this, which 
were always held in the same place, at an 
indeterminate hour after midnight, be- 
tween this intelligent, cultivated, and well- 
mannered young Jew and the thief in his 
mask. 

In such wise did the Lone Woif dispose 
of the bulk of his loot; other channels 
were, of course, open to him, but none so 
safe; and with no other.receiver of stolen 
goods could he hope to make such fair 
and profitable deals. 

Now, inevitably, in the course of this 
long association, though each remained in 
ignorance of the other’s identity, these two 
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had come to feel that they knew each other 
fairly well. Not infrequently, when their 
business had been transacted, Lanyard 
would linger an hour with the agent, chat- 
ting over cigarettes—both, perhaps, a little 
thrilled by the piquancy of the situation, 
for the young Jew was the only man who 
had ever wittingly met the Lone Wolf face 
to face. 

Why, then, this sudden awkwardness 
and embarrassment on the part of the 
agent? 

Lanyard’s eyes narrowed with suspicion. 

In silence he produced a jewel-case of 
morocco leather and gave it to the Jew, 
then settled back in his chair, his attitude 
one of lounging, but his mind as uneasy 
with distrust as his fingers which, under 
cover of his cloak, rested close to the 
pocket containing his automatic. 

Accepting the box with a little bow, the 
Jew pressed the catch and uncovered its 
contents. But the richness of the treasure 
thus disclosed did not seem to surprise 
him; and, indeed, he had more than once 
been introduced with no more formality to 
plunder of greater value. Fitting a jewel- 
er’s magnifying-glass to his eye, he picked 
up one after another of the pieces and ex- 
amined them under the lamplight. Pres- 
ently he replaced the last and shut down 
the cover of the box. 

He turned a thoughtful countenance to 
Lanyard, made as if to speak, but hesi- 
tated. 

“ Well?” the adventurer demanded im- 
patiently. 

“ This, I take it,” said the Jew absent- 
ly, tapping the box, “is the jewelry of 
Mme. Omber.” 

“J took it,” Lanyard retorted good- 
humoredly—“ not to put too fine a point 
upon it!” 

“TI am sorry,” the other said slowly. 

“ Yes?” 

“Tt is most unfortunate—” 

“May I inquire what is most unfor- 
tunate?” 

The Jew shrugged, and with the tips of 
his fingers gently pushed the box toward 
his customer. 

“This makes me very unhappy,” he ad- 
mitted; “but I have no choice in the 
matter, monsieur. As the agent of my 
principals, I am instructed to refuse you 
an offer for these valuables.” 

“< Why?” 

Again the shrug, accompanied by a 
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deprecatory grimace: “ That is difficult 
to say. No explanation was made me. 
My instructions were merely to keep this 
appointment as usual, but to advise you 
that it would be impossible for my princi- 
pals to continue their relations with you 
as long as your affairs remained in their 
present status.” 

“Their present status?” Lanyard re- 
peated. “ What does that mean?” 

“T cannot say, monsieur. I can only 
repeat that which was said to me.” 

After a moment Lanyard rose, took the 
box and replaced it in his pocket. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. “ Your 
principals, of course, understand that this 
action on their part definitely ends our re- 
lations rather than merely interrupts them 
at their whim?” 

“T am desolated, monsieur, but — one 
must assume that they have considered 
everything. You understand, it is a 
matter in which I am wholly without dis- 
cretion, I trust?” 

“Oh, quite!” Lanyard assented care- 
lessly. He held out his hand. “ Good-by, 


my friend.” 
The Jew shook hands warmly. 


“ Good night, monsieur — and the best 
of luck!” 

There was a significance in his last 
words that Lanyard did not trouble to 
analyze. Beyond doubt the man knew 
more than he dared admit. And the ad- 
venturer told himself he could shrewdly 
surmise most of that which the other had 
felt constrained to leave unspoken. 

Pressure from some quarter had been 
brought to bear upon that eminently re- 
spectable firm of jewel merchants in Am- 
sterdam to force them to discontinue their 
clandestine relations with the Lone Wolf, 
profitable though these must have been. 

Lanyard believed he could name the 
quarter whence this pressure was being 
exerted, but before going further or com- 
ing to any momentous decision, he was 
determined to know to a certainty who 
were arrayed against him and how much 
importance he need attach to their an- 
tagonism. If he didn’t, it would be the 
fault of the other side, not his, for want of 
readiness to accept its invitation. 

In brief, he didn’t for an instant con- 
template abandoning either his rigid rule 
of solitude or his chosen career without a 
fight; and he preferred not to fight in the 
dark. 
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Anger burned in him no less hotly than 
chagrin. It could hardly be otherwise with 
one who, so long suffered to go his way 
without discovery or hindrance, now sud- 
denly, in the course of a few brief hours, 
found himself brought up with a round 
turn—hemmed in and menaced on every 
side by secret opposition and hostility. 

He no longer feared to be watched; and 
the very fact that, as far as he could see, 
he wasn’t watched, only added fuel to his 
resentment, demonstrating as it did so 
patently the cynical assurance of the Pack 
that it had him cornered, without alterna- 
tive other than to meet its wishes. 

To the driver of the first taxicab he 
met he said: “l’Abbaye”; then, shutting 
himself within the conveyance, he sur- 
rendered to the most morose reflections. 

Nothing of this mood was, however, ap- 
parent in his manner on alighting. He 
bore a countenance of amiable insouciance 
through the portals of this festal institu- 
tion, whose proudest boast and, inci- 
dentally, sole claim to uniqueness is that 
it never opens its doors before midnight 
nor closes them before dawn. 

He had moved about with such celerity 
since entering his flat on the Rue Rogét 
that it was even now only two o'clock, an 
hour at which revelry might be expected to 
have reached its apogee in this, the so#- 
disant smartest place in Paris. 

A less sophisticated adventurer might 
have been flattered by the cordiality of 
his reception at the hands of the maitre 
@ hotel. 

“ Ah-h, M. Lanyar’! But it is long 
since we have been so favored. However, 
I have kept your table for you.” 

“ Have you, indeed?” 

“ Could it be otherwise, after receipt of 
your honored order?” 

“ No,” said Lanyard coolly, “ I presume 
not, if you value your peace of mind.” 

“ Monsieur is alone?” —this with an ac- 
cent of disappointment. 

“ Temporarily, perhaps.” 

“ But this way, if you please.” 

In the wake of the functionary Lanyard 
traversed that frowzy anteroom, where 
doubtful wasters are herded on suspicion 
in company with the corps of automatic 
bacchanalians and figurantes, to the main 
restaurant, the inner sanctum toward 
which the naive soul of the travel-bitten 
Anglo-Saxon aspires so ardently. 

It was not a large room; irregularly 
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pentagonal in shape, lined with wall-seats 
behind a close-set rank of tables; better 
lighted than most Parisian restaurants, 
that is to say, less glaringly; ill-ventilated; 
the open space in’ the middle of the floor 
devoted to a handful of haggard young 
professional dancers, their stunted bodies 
more or less costumed in brilliant colors, 
footing it with all the vivacity to be ex- 
pected of five francs per night per head; 
the tables occupied by parties Anglo- 
Saxon and French in the proportion of five 
to one, served by a company of bored and 
apathetic waiters; a string orchestra rag- 
ging incessantly; a vicious buck-nigger on 
a dais shining with self-complacency while 
he vamped and shouted: “ Waitin’ foh th’ 
Robuht E. Lee.” 

Lanyard permitted himself to be penned 
in a corner behind a table, told the waiter 
to bring him champagne—not because he 
wanted it, but because it was etiquette— 
suppressed a yawn, lighted a cigarette, 
and reviewed the assemblage with a languid 
but shrewd glance. 

He saw only the company of every night 
—for even in the off season there are al- 
ways enough English-speaking people in 
Paris to make it possible for l’Abbaye 
Théléme to keep open with profit—the 
inevitable assortment of respectable mar- 
ried couples with their friends, the men 
chafing and wondering if possibly all this 
might seem less unattractive were they 
foot-loose and fancy-free, the women con- 
triving to seem at ease with varying de- 
grees of success, but one and all flushed 
with dubiety; the sprinkling of demi-mon- 
daines not in the least concerned about 
their social status; the handful of people 
who, having brought their fun with them, 
were having the good time they would 
have had anywhere; the scattering of plain 
drunks in evening dress. Nowhere a face 
that Lanyard recognized definitely — no 
Mr. Bannon, no Comte Remy de Morbihan. 

He regarded this circumstance, how- 
ever, with more vexation than surprise— 
De Morbihan would surely show up in 
time; meanwhile it was annoying to be ob- 
liged to wait, to endure this martyrdom of 
ennut. 

He. sipped his wine sparingly, without 
relish, considering the single subsidiary 
fact which did impress him with some 
wonder—that he was being left severely to 
himself; something which doesn’t often 
fall to the lot of the unattached male at 
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l’Abbaye. Evidently an order had been 
issued with respect to him. Ordinarily he 
would have been grateful, to-night he was 
merely irritated; it rendered him con- 
spicuous. 

The fixed round of delirious divertisse- 
ment unfolded —as per schedule. The 
lights were lowered to provide a melo- 
dramatic atmosphere for that startling 
novelty, the Apache Dance. The coon 
shouted stridently. The dancers danced 
bravely on their poor, tired feet. An 
odious dwarf creature in a miniature out- 
fit of evening clothes toddled from table to 
table, making himself offensive in his hunt 
for stray francs—but shied from the look 
in Lanyard’s eyes. 

Lackeys made the rounds, presenting 
each guest with a handful of colored, 
feather-weight celluloid balls with which to 
bombard strangers across the room. The 
inevitable shamefaced Englishman depart- 
ed in tow of an overdressed woman with 
pride of conquest in her smirk. The 
equally inevitable alcoholic was dug out 
from under his table and thrown into a 
cab. An American girl insisted on climb- 
ing upon a table to dance, but swayed and 
had to be helped down, giggling foolishly. 
A Spanish dancing girl was given a clear 
floor for her specialty—which consisted in 
singing several verses understood by no- 
body — and emphasized her vivacity by 
making frantic dashes at and rumpling the 
hair of several variously surprised, in- 
dignant, and flattered male guests—among 
these Lanyard, who submitted with resig- 
nation. 

And then, just when he was on the 
point of consigning the Pack to the devil 
for inflicting upon him such cruel and in- 
human punishment, the Spanish girl 
picked her way through the mob of 
dancers who had now invaded the floor 
and paused beside his table. 

“You’re not angry, mon coco?” she 
pleaded with a provocative smile. 

Smilingly Lanyard returned a negative. 

“Then I may sit down with you and 
drink a glass of your wine?” 

“Can’t you see I’ve been saving the 
bottle for you?” 

The woman plumped herself promptly 
into the chair opposite the adventurer. He 
filled her a glass. ’ 

“ But you are not happy to-night?” she 
demanded, staring over the brim as she 


sipped. 
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“JT am thoughtful,” he said. 

“ And what does that mean?” 

“T am saddened to contemplate the in- 
firmities of my countrymen, these Ameri- 
cans who can’t rest in Paris until they find 
some place as deadly as any Broadway 
boasts, these English who adore beautiful 
Paris solely because here they may con- 
tinue to get drunk publicly after half past 
twelve!” 

“ Ah, then it’s you are bored, is it not?” 
said the girl, gingerly stroking her faded, 
painted cheek. 

“Tt is true; I am bored.” 

“Then why not go where you are 
wanted?” She drained her glass at a gulp 
and jumped up, swirling her skirts. “ Your 
cab is waiting, monsieur—and perhaps you 
may find it more amusing with that 
Pack!” 

Flinging herself into the arms of an- 
other dancing girl, she swung away, grin- 
ning impishly at Lanyard over her part- 
ner’s shoulder. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HIGH HAND 


EVIDENTLY his first move toward de- 
parture was signaled, for as he passed out 
through l’Abbaye’s doors the carriage-por- 
ter darted forward and saluted. 

“'M. Lanyar’?” 

ae Yes?” 

“ Monsieur’s car is waiting.” 

“ Indeed!” Lanyard surveyed briefly a 
handsome black limousine that, at pause 
beside the curb, was champing its bit in 
the most spirited fashion. Then he smiled 
appreciatively. “All the same, I thank 
you for the compliment,” he added, and 
forthwith tipped the porter. 

But before entrusting himself to this 
gratuitous conveyance he put himself to 
the trouble of inspecting the chauffeur, 
who proved to be a capable-looking me- 
chanic togged out in rich black livery 
which, though relieved by a vast amount 
of silk braiding, was, like the car in his 
charge, guiltless of any sort of insignia. 

“T presume you know where I want to 
go, my man?” 

The chauffeur touched his cap: 
naturally, monsieur.” 

“Then take me there the quickest 
way.” 

Nodding acknowledgment of the porter’s 


“ But 
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parting salute, Lanyard sank gratefully 
back upon uncommonly luxurious up- 
holstery. The fatigue of the last thirty- 
six hours was beginning to tell on him, 
though his youth was still so vital, so in- 
stinct with strength and vigor that he 
could, if need be, go as long again without 
sleep. 

None the less he was glad of this op- 
portunity to snatch a few moments’ rest 
by way of preparation against the occult 
culmination of this adventure. No telling 
what might ensue of this violation of all 
those principles which had hitherto insured 
his welfare! 

However, he stood committed to his 
folly, if folly it were—he would play the 
game as it laid. 

As for curiosity concerning his immedi- 
ate destination, there was little enough of 
that in his temper, thanks to the fact that 
a single glance round on leaving the car 
would fix his whereabouts beyond ques- 
tion, so thoroughgoing was his knowledge 
of Paris. 

He contemplated briefly, with admira- 
tion, the simplicity with which that affair 
at l’Abbaye had been managed, finding no 
just cause to suspect any one there of 
criminal complicity in the plans of the 
Pack—a forged order for a table to the 
maitre d’hétel, ten francs to the carriage- 
porter, and twenty more to the dancing 
woman to play their parts in a putative 
practical joke— and the thing was ar- 
ranged without implicating a soul! 

Of a sudden, ending a ride much shorter 
than he would have liked, the limousine 
swerved in toward a curb. 

Bending forward, Lanyard unlatched 
the door and, glancing through the win- 
dow, uttered a grunt of profound disgust. 

If this were the best that Pack could 
do— 

He had hoped for something a trifle 
more romantic from men with wit and 
imagination enough to plot the earlier 
phases of this adventure. 

The car was pulling up in front of an 
institution which he knew well, far too 
well, indeed, for his own good. 

None the less he consented to get out. 

“Sure you’ve come to the right ad- 
dress?” he asked the chauffeur. 

Two fingers touching the vizor of his 
cap: “ But certainly, monsieur!” 

“Oh, all right!” Lanyard grumbled re- 
signedly, and .tossing a five-frane piece, 
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addressed himself to the entrance of an 
outwardly commonplace and respectable 
hotel particulier situate in the Rue Chap- 
tal between the impasse of the Grand 
Guignol and the Rue Pigalle. 

Now the neophyte needs the introduc- 
tion of a trusted sponsor before he can 
win admission to the clubhouse in the Rue 
Chaptal of the exclusive Circle of Friends 
of Humanity; but Lanyard’s knock se- 
cured him prompt and unquestioned en- 
trance. The unfortunate fact is he was a 
member in the best of standing, for this 
society of pseudo-altruistic aims was noth- 
ing more nor less than one of those several 
private gambling clubs of Paris which the 
French government tolerates more or less 
openly, despite adequate restrictive legis- 
lation; and gambling was Lanyard’s ruling 
passion—a legacy from Bourke together 
with the rest of his professional equipment. 

To every man his vice—the argument is 
Bourke’s, in defense of his failing—and 
perhaps the least mischievous vice a pro- 
fessional cracksman can indulge is that of 
gambling, since it can hardly drive him to 
lengths more desperate than those whereby 
he gains his daily livelihood. 

In the esteem of Paris Count Remy de 
Morbihan himself was scarcely a more 
light-hearted plunger than M. Lanyard. 

Naturally, with this reputation, he was 
always free of the handsome salons where- 
in the Friends of Humanity devoted them- 
selves to roulette, auction bridge, baccarat, 
and chemin de fer—and of this freedom 
he now proceeded to avail himself, with 
his hat just a shade aslant on his head, his 
hands in his pockets, a suspicion of a smile 
on his lips, and a glint of the devil in his 
eyes—in all an expression accurately re- 
flecting the latest phase of his humor, 
which had become largely one of con- 
temptuous toleration, thanks to what he 
chose to consider an exhibition of insipid 
stupidity on the part of the Pack. 

Nor was this humor in any way modified 
when, in due course, he confirmed antici- 
pation by discovering M. le Comte Remy 
de Morbihan lounging beside one of the 
roulette-tables, watching the play and now 
and then risking a maximum or two on his 
own account. 

A flash of animation crossed the un- 
lovely mask of the count when he saw 
Lanyard approaching, and he greeted the 
adventurer with a gay little flirt of his 
pudgy, dark hand. 
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“ Ah, my friend!” he cried. 
then, who have changed your mind! 
this is delightful!” 

“And what has become of your Ameri- 
can friend?” asked the adventurer. 

“ He tired quickly, that one, and packed 
himself off to Troyon’s. Be sure I didn’t 
press him to continue the grand tour!” 

“Then you really wanted to see me to- 
night?” Lanyard inquired innocently. 

‘“* Always—always, my dear Lanyard 
the count declared, jumping up. “ But 
come,” he insisted, “I have a word for 
your private ear, if these gentlemen will 
excuse us.” 

“Do!” Lanyard addressed in confiden- 
tial tone those he knew at the table before 
turning away to the tug of the count’s 
hand on his arm—‘I think he means to 
pay up twenty pounds he owes me!” 

Some derisive laughter greeted 
sally. 

“I mean that, however,” Lanyard in- 
formed the other cheerfully, as they moved 
away to a corner where conversation with- 
out an audience was _ possible— you 
ruined that Bank of England note, you 
know.” 

‘“‘Cheap at the price!” the count pro- 
tested, producing his bill-fold. “ Five hun- 
dred francs for an introduction to monsieur, 
the Lone Wolf!” 

“Are you joking?” Lanyard asked 
blankly, and with a magnificent gesture 
abolished the proffered bank-note. 

“Joking? I! But surely you don’t 
mean to deny—” 

“My friend,” Lanyard interrupted, 
“ before we assert or deny anything, let us 
gather the rest of the players round the 
table and deal from a sealed deck. Mean- 
time, let us rest on the understanding that 
I have found, at one end, a message 
scrawled on a bank-note hidden in a secret 
place, at the other end, yourself, M. le 
Comte. Between and beyond these points 
exists a mystery, of which one anticipates 
elucidation.” 

“You shall have it,” De Morbihan 
promised. ‘ But first we must go to find 
those others who await us.” 

“Not so fast!” Lanyard interposed. 
“What am I to understand? That you 
wish me to accompany you to the—ah— 
den of the Pack?” 

“‘ Where else?” De Morbihan grinned. 

“ But wheres is it?” 

“T am not permitted to say—” 


“It is you, 
* But 
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“ Still one has one’s eyes. Why not 
satisfy me here?” 

“Your eyes, by your leave, monsieur, 
will be blindfolded.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Pardon—it is an essential—” 

“ Come, come, my friend—we are not 
in the Middle Ages!” 

“T have no discretion, monsieur. My 
confréres—”’ 

“T insist, there must be trust on both 
sides, or no negotiations.” 

“ But I assure you, my dear friend—” 

“My dear count, it is useless. I am 
determined. Blindfold? I should say not! 
This is not—need I remind you again?— 
the Paris of Balzac and that wonderful 
Dumas of yours!” 

“What do you propose, then?” De 
Morbihan inquired, worrying his mustache. 

“What better place for the proposed 
conference than here?” 

“ But not here, monsicur!” 

“Why not? Everybody comes here—it 
will cause no gossip. I am here—I have 
come half-way; your friends must do as 
much on their part.” 

“ Tt is not possible.” 

“ Then tender them my regrets.” 

“Would you give us away?” 

“ Never that—one makes gifts to one’s 
friends only. But my interest in yours is 
depreciating so rapidly that, should you 
delay much longer, it will be on sale for 
the sum of two sous.” 

“ Oh—damn!” the count complained 
peevishly. 

“ With all the pleasure in life. But now,” 
Lanyard went on, rising to end the inter- 
view, “ you must forgive me for reminding 
you that the morning wanes apace. [I shall 
be going home in another hour.” 

De Morbihan shrugged. “Out of my 
great affection for you,” he purred venom- 
ously, “ I will do my possible. But I can 
promise nothing.” 

“ T have every confidence in your powers 
of moral suasion, monsieur,” Lanyard as- 
sured him cheerfully. “ Au revoir!” 

And with this, not at all ill-pleased with 
himself, he strutted off to an adjoining 
table where a _ high-strung session of 
chemin de fer was in process, possessed 
himself of a vacant chair, and in two min- 
utes was so engrossed in the game that the 
Pack was quite forgotten. 

In fifteen minutes he had won thrice as 
many thousands of francs. 
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Twenty minutes or half an hour later a 
hand on his shoulder broke the grasp of 
his besetting passion. 

“ Our table is made up, my friend,” De 
Morbihan announced with his inextinguish- 
able grin. “ We’re waiting only for you.” 

“ Quite at your service.” 

Settling his score, and finding himself 
considerably better off than he had 
imagined, he resigned his place gracefully 
and suffered the count to link arms and 
drag him away up the main staircase to 
the second story, where smaller rooms were 
set apart for parties who preferred to 
gamble privately. 

“So it appears you succeeded!” he 
chafied his conductor good-humoredly. 

“I have brought you the mountain,” De 
Morbihan assented. 

“One is grateful for small miracles.” 

But De Morbihan wouldn’t laugh at his 
own expense; for a moment, indeed, he 
seemed inclined to take umbrage at Lan- 
yard’s levity. But the sudden squaring of 
his broad shoulders and the hardening of 
his features was quickly modified by an 
uneasy, sidelong glance at his companion. 
And then they were at the door of the 
cabinet particulier. 

De Morbihan rapped, turned the knob, 
and stood aside, bowing politely. 

With a nod acknowledging the courtesy, 
Lanyard consented to precede him and en- 
tered a room of intimate proportions, fur- 
nished chiefly with a green-covered card- 
table and five easy chairs, of which three 
were occupied—two by men in evening 
dress, the third by one in a well-tailored _ 
lounge suit of dark gray. , 

All three men wore vizors of black 
velvet. 

Lanyard looked from one to the other 
and chuckled quietly. 

De Morbihan cleared his throat angrily 
and with an aggrieved air launched into 
introductions: 

“ Messieurs, I have the honor to present 
to you our confrére, M. Lanyard, best 
known as ‘ the Lone Wolf.’ M. Lanyard— 
the council of our association, known to 
you as ‘ the Pack.’” 

The three rose and bowed ceremonious- 
ly. Lanyard returned a cool, good-natured 
nod. Then he laughed again and more 
openly : 

“ A pack of knaves!”’ 

““ Monsieur doubtless feels at ease?” one 
retorted acidly. 
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“In your company, Popinot? But 
hardly!” Lanyard returned in light con- 
tempt. 

The fellow thus indicated, a burly rogue 
of a Frenchman in rusty and baggy eve- 
ning clothes, started and flushed hotly be- 
neath his mask; but the man next him 
dropped a restraining hand upon his arm, 
and Popinot turned, shrugged, and sank 
back into his chair. 

“Upon my word!” Lanyard declared 
gracelessly—“ it’s as good as a play! Are 
you sure, M. le Comte, there’s no mistake 
—that these gay masqueraders haven’t 
lost their way to the stage of the Grand 
Guignol?” 

“ Damn!” muttered the count. “ Take 
care, my friend! You go too far!” 

“You really think so? But you amaze 
me! You, in reason, can’t expect me to 
take you seriously, gentlemen!” 

“ Tf you don’t, it will prove serious busi- 
ness for you, my friend!” growled the one 
he had named Popinot. 

“You mean that? 
nificent, all of you! 


But you are mag- 
We lack only the 


solitary illumination of a candle-end—a 
grinning skull—a cup of blood upon the 


table—to make the farce complete! But 
as it is, messieurs, you must be rarely 
uncomfortable, and feeling as foolish as 
you look into the bargain! Moreover, 
I’m not a child. Popinot, why not dis- 
burden your amiable features? And you, 
Mr. Wertheimer, I’m sure, will feel more 
at ease with an open countenance—as the 
saying runs,” he said, nodding to the man 
beside Popinot. “ As for this gentleman,” 
‘ he concluded, eying the third, “I haven’t 
the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

With a short laugh Wertheimer un- 
masked, exposing a face of decidedly Eng- 
lish type, fair and well-modeled, betraying 
only the faintest traces of Semitic cast to 
account for his surname. And with this 
example Popinot snatched off his own 
black vizor and glared at Lanyard—in his 
shabby dress the incarnate essence of 
bourgeois outraged. But the third, he of 
the gray lounge suit, remained motionless; 
his eyes clashed with the adventurer’s. 

He seemed a man little, if at all, Lan- 
yard’s senior, and built upon much the 
same lines. A close-clipped black mus- 
tache ornamented his upper lip. His chin 
was square and strong with character. The 
cut of his clothing was conspicuously 
neither English nor continental. 
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“T don’t know you, sir,” Lanyard con- 
tinued slowly, puzzled to account for a 
feeling of familiarity with this person 
whom he could have sworn he had never 
met before. “ But you won’t let your 
friends outdo you in civility, I trust?” 

“Tf you mean you want me to unmask, 
I won’t,” the other returned bruskly in 
fair French, if with a decided transatlantic 
intonation. 

‘“‘ American, eh?” 

“‘ Native-born, if it interests you.” 

“ Have I ever met you before?” 

“You have not.” 

“My dear count,” Lanyard said, turn- 
ing to De Morbihan, “ do me the favor to 
introduce this gentleman.” 

“ Your dear count will do nothing of the 
sort, Mr. Lanyard. If you need a name 
to call me by, Smith’s good enough.” 

The incisive force of his enunciation 
carried out consistently the general habit 
of the man. Lanyard recognized a nature 
no more pliable than his own. Idle to give 
time to bickering with this one. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said shortly, 
and drawing back a chair, sat down. “ Ii 
it did, I should insist—or else decline the 
honor of receiving the addresses of this 
cosmopolitan committee. Truly, you 
flatter me. Here we have Mr. Wertheimer, 
representing the swell-mobsmen across 
Channel; M. le Comte standing for the 
gratin of Paris—and vice versa; Popinot, 
spokesman for our friends, the Apaches, 
and the well-known Mr. Goodenough 
Smith, ambassador of the gunmen of 
New York—apparently. A most auspi- 
cious occasion! But I presume I’m to un- 
derstand you wait upon me mainly as 
representing the fine flower of the Euro- 
pean underworld?” 

“ You’re to understand that I, for one, 
don’t like your impudence,” the stout 
Popinot snapped. 

“Sorry. But I have already indicated 
my inability to take you seriously.” 

“Why not?” the American demanded 
ominously. “ You’d be sore enough if we 
took you as a joke, wouldn’t you?” 

“You misapprehend, Mr.—ah—Smith; 
it is my first aim and wish that you do not 
take me in any manner, shape, or form. 
It is you, remember, who requested this 
interview and—er—dressed your parts so 
strikingly!” 

“What are we to understand by that?” 
De Morbihan interposed. 
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HE OPENED THE DOOR, TURNED, AND SALUTED THEM WITH SARCASTIC PUNCTILIO 


“ This, messieurs—if you must know.” 
Lanyard dropped for the moment his tone 
of raillery and bent forward, emphasizing 
his points by tapping the table with a fore- 
finger. “ Through some oversight of mine, 
or cleverness of yours—I can’t say which, 
perhaps both— you have succeeded in 


penetrating my secret. What then? You 
become envious of my success. In short, 
I stand in your light—I’m always getting 


away with something you might have lift- 
ed if you’d only had wit enough to think 
of it first. As your American confrére, 
Mr. Mysterious Smith, would say, I 
‘cramp your style.’ ” 

“You learned that on Broadway,” the 
other commented shrewdly. 

“ Possibly. To continue: So you get 
together and bite your nails until you con- 
coct a plan to frighten me into sharing 
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“I HAVE THE HONOR TO BID ADIEU TO MESSIEURS, THE COUNCIL OF—THE PACK” 


I’ve no doubt you’re 
prepared to allow me to retain one-half 
the proceeds of my operations should I 
elect to ally myself to you?” 

“That’s the suggestion we were em- 
powered to make,” De Morbihan admitted. 


profits with you. 


“In other words, you need me. You 
say to yourselves: ‘ We'll pretend to be 
the head of a criminal syndicate, such as 
the silly novelists are forever writing 


about, and we'll threaten to put him out 
of business unless he comes to our terms.’ 
But you overlook one important fact: that 
you are not mentally equipped to get away 
with this amusing impersonation! What! 
Do you expect me to accept you as leading 
spirits of a gigantic criminal system—you, 
Popinot, who live by standing. between the 
police and your murderous rats of Belle- 
ville, or you, Wertheimer, sneak-thief and 
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blackmailer of timid women, or yeu, De 
Morbihan, because you eke out your in- 
come by showing a handful of second- 
story men where to seek plunder in the 
houses of your friends?” 

He made a gesture of impatience and 
lounged back to await the answer to this 
indictment. His gaze, ranging the four, 
encountered but one face that was not 
darkly flushed with resentment, and this 
was the American’s. 

“ Aren’t you forgetting me?” this last 
suggested gently. 

“On the contrary. I refuse to recognize 
you in this conference as long as you lack 
courage to show your face.” 

“ As you will, my friend,” the American 
chuckled. “ Make your profit out of that 
any way you like.” 

Lanyard sat up again. “ Well, I've 
stated your case. It amounts to simple, 
clumsy blackmail. I’m to split my earn- 
ings with you or you'll denounce me to 
the police. That’s about it, isn’t it?” 

“Not of necessity,” De Morbihan 
purred softly, twisting his mustache. 

“ For my part,” Popinot declared hotly, 
“I engage that monsieur of the high hand 
here will either work with us or conduct 
no more operations in Paris.” 

“Or in New York,” the 
amended. 

“England is yet to be heard from,” 
Lanyard suggested mockingly. 

To this Wertheimer replied, almost with 
diffidence: “If you ask me, I don’t think 
you’d find it so jolly pleasant over there 
if you mean to cut up nasty at this end.” 

“Then what am I to infer? If you’re 
afraid to lay an information against me— 
and it wouldn’t be wise, I -admit—you'll 
merely cause me to be assassinated, eh?” 

“Not of necessity,” the count mur- 
mured in the same thoughtful tone and 
manner, as one with a trump in reserve. 

“ There are so many ways of arranging 
these matters,” Wertheimer ventured. 

“ None the less, if I refuse, you declare 
war?” 

“Something like that,” the American 
admitted. 

“In that case—I am now able to state 
my position definitely.” Lanyard got up 
and grinned provokingly down at the 
group. “ You can—all four of you—go 
plumb to hell!” 

“My dear friend!” the count cried, 
shocked, “ you forget—” 
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“TI forget nothing!” Lanyard cut in 
coldly, “and my decision is final. Con- 
sider yourselves at liberty to go ahead and 
do your damnedest! But don’t forget that 
it is you who have been the aggressors. 
Already you’ve had the insolence to inter- 
fere with my arrangements—you began 
offensive operations before you declared 
war. So now, if you’re hit beneath the 
belt, you mustn’t complain—you’ve asked 
for it!” 

‘““ Now just what do you mean by that?” 
the American drawled with an accent of 
irony. 

“T leave you to figure it out for your- - 
seives. But I will say this: I confidently 
expect you to decide to live and let live, 
and shall be sorry, as you'll certainly be 
sorry, if you force my hand.” 

He opened the door, turned, and saluted 
them with sarcastic punctilio. 

“IT have the honor to bid adieu to 
messieurs, the council of—the Pack!” 


CHAPTER IX 


DISASTER 





Havinc fulfilled his purpose of making 
himself acquainted with the individuals 
composing the opposition, Lanyard shut 
the door in their faces, thrust his hands 
in his pockets, and sauntered down-stairs, 
chuckling, his nose in the air, on the best 
of terms with himself. 

True, the fat was in the fire and well 
ablaze—he had to look to himself now and . 
go warily in the shadow of their enmity. 
But it was something to have faced down 
those four, if he wasn’t seriously impressed 
by any one of them. 

Popinot, perhaps, was the most danger- 
ous, a vindictive animal, and the crea- 
tures he controlled a murderous lot— 
drug-ridden, drink-bedeviled, vicious little 
rats of Belleville, who’d knife a man for 
the price of an absinth. But Popinot 
wouldn’t move without leave from De 
Morbihan, and unless Lanyard’s calcula- 
tions were seriously miscast, De Morbihan 
would restrain both himself and his as- 
sociates until thoroughly convinced Lan- 
yard was impregnable against every form 
of suasion. 

Murder was something a bit out of De 
Morbihan’s line— something which, at 
least, he could be counted on to hold in 
reserve. And by the time he was ready 




















to employ it, Lanyard would be well be- 
yond his reach. Wertheimer, too, would 
deprecate violence until all else had failed; 
his half-caste type was cowardly, and 
cowards kill only impulsively, before 
they’ve had time to weigh the conse- 
quences. There remained “ Smith ”— 
enigma; a man apparently gifted with 
both intelligence and character. But if 
so, what the deuce was fe doing in such 
company? 

Still, there he was—and the association 
damned him. His sort were all of a piece, 
beneath the consideration of men of spirit. 

At this point the self-complaisance bred 
of Lanyard’s contempt for Messrs. de 
Morbihan & Co. bred, in its turn, a thought 
that brought the adventurer up standing. 

The devil! Who was he, Michael Lan- 
yard, that held himself above such vermin, 
yet lived in such a way as practically to 
invite their advances? What right was 
his to resent their opening the door to 
confraternity, as long as he trod paths so 
closely parallel to theirs that only a sophist 
might discriminate them? What comfort- 
ing distinction was to be drawn between 
on the one hand a blackmailer like Wert- 
heimer, a two-faced scoundrel like De 
Morbihan, or a patron of Apaches like 
Popinot, and on the other himself, whose 
bread was eaten in the sweat of thievery? 

He drew a long face, whistled softly, 
shook his head, and grinned a wry grin. 

“ Glad I didn’t think of that two min- 
utes ago, or I’d never have had the cheek.” 

Without warning he found himself be- 
set by a recurrent memory of the girl, 
Lucia Bannon. 

For an instant he saw her again, quite 
vividly, as last he had seen her—turning 
at the door of her bedchamber to look 
back at him, a vision of perturbing charm 
in a rose-silk dressing-gown, with rich hair 
loosened, cheeks softly glowing, eyes bril- 
liant with an emotion inscrutable to her 
one beholder. 

What had been the message of those 
eyes flashed down the dimly lighted length 
of that corridor at Troyon’s ere she 
vanished ? 

Adieu? Or au revoir? 

She had termed him, naively enough, a 
gentleman. 

But if she had known—even dreamed 
—he was what he was? 

He shook his head again, but now im- 
patiently, with a scowl and a grumble: 
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“ What’s the matter with me, anyway? 
Mooning over a girl I never saw before 
to-night! As if it matters a whoop in 
Hepsidam what she thinks! Or is it pos- 
sible I’m beginning to develop a rudi- 
mentary conscience at this late day? 
Mel” 

If there were anything in this hypothe- 
sis, the growing pains of that late-bloom- 
ing conscience were soon enough forgotten 
in the hypnotic spell woven by clattering 
chips, the singing of an ivory ball in an 
ebony race, the croaking of croupiers. 

For Lanyard’s place at the table of 
chemin de fer had been filled by another, 
and, too impatient to await a vacancy, he 
wandered on to the salon dedicated to 
roulette, tested his luck by staking a note 
of five hundred francs on the black, won, 
and incontinently subsided into a chair 
and oblivion for the space of three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

At the end of that period he found him- 


self minus his heavy winnings at chemin 


de fer and the ten thousand francs of -his - 
reserve fund as well. 

By way of a lining to his pockets there 
remained precisely the sum which he had 
brought into Paris that same evening, less 
subsequent general expenses. 

The experience was no novelty in his 
history. He rose, less resentful than re- 
gretful that his ill-luck obliged him to quit 
just when play was growing most inter- 
esting, and resignedly sought the cloak- 
room. 

And there he found De Morbihan— 
again!—standing all garmented for the 
street, mouthing a huge cigar and wearing 
a look of impatient discontent. 

“ At last!” he cried in an aggrieved tone 
as Lanyard appeared. “ You do take your 
time, my friend!” 

‘Lanyard smothered with a smile what- 
ever emotion was his. 

“T don’t suppose you really meant to 
wait for me,” he parried, with double 
meaning, both to humor De Morbihan and 
hoodwink the attendant. 

“What do you think?” retorted the 
count with asperity—‘“ that I’m willing to 
stand by and let you moon round Paris 
at this hour of the morning, hunting for a 
taxicab that isn’t there and running God 
knows what risk of being stuck up by 
some misbegotten Apache? But I should 
say not! I mean to take you home in my 
car, though it cost me a _ half-hour of 
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beauty-sleep not lightly to be forfeited at 
my age!” 

The significance that underlay the semi- 
humorous petulance of the little man was 
not wasted. 

“ You’re most amiable, M. le Comte!” 
Lanyard said thoughtfully, while the at- 
tendant produced his hat and coat. “ But 
now, if you’re ready, I won’t delay you 
longer.” 

In another moment they were outside 
the clubhouse, its doors closed behind 
them, while before them, waiting at the 
curb, was that same handsome black 
limousine which had brought the adven- 
turer from l’Abbaye. 

Two swift glances, right and left, 
showed him an empty street, destitute of 
hint of danger. 

“One moment, monsieur!” he said, de- 
taining the count with a touch on his 
sleeve. “It’s only right that I should ad- 
vise you. I’m armed.” 

“Then you’re less foolhardy than one 
feared. If such things interest you, I 
don’t mind admitting I carry a life-pre- 
server of my own. But what of that? Is 
one eager to go shooting, at this time of 
night, for the sheer fun of explaining to 
the police that one has been attacked by 
Apaches? Providing one lived to explain!” 

“Tt’s as bad as that, eh?” 

“ Enough to make me loath to linger at 
your side in a lighted doorway!” 

Lanyard laughed in his own discom- 
fiture. 

“M. le Comte,” said he, “there’s a 
dash in you of what your American con- 
frére, Mysterious Smith, would call sport- 
ing blood that commands my unstinted 
admiration. I thank you for your offered 
courtesy, and beg leave to accept.” 

De Morbihan replied with a grunt of 
none too civil intonation, instructed the 
chauffeur “To Troyon’s,” and followed 
Lanyard into the car. 

“ Courtesy!” he repeated, settling him- 
self with a shake. “ That makes nothing. 
If I regarded my own inclinations, I’d let 
you go to the devil as quick as Popinot’s 
assassins could send you there!” 

“This is delightful!” Lanyard protest- 
ed. “ First you must see me home to save 


my life and then you tell me your inclina- 
tions consign me to a premature grave. 
Is there any explanation, possibly?” 

“On your person,” replied the count 
briefly. 
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“ Eh?” 

“You carry your reason with you, my 
friend—in the shape of the Omber loot.” 

“ Assuming that you are right—” 

“You never went to the Rue du Bac, 
monsieur, without those jewels, and I have 
had you under observation ever since.” 

“What conceivable interest,” Lanyard 
pursued evenly, “do you fancy you’ve got 
in the said loot?” 

“ Enough, at least, to render me un- 
willing to kiss it adieu by leaving you to 
the mercies of Popinot. You don’t imagine 
I’d ever hear of it again when his Apaches 
had finished with you?” 

“Ah! So, after all, your self-styled 
organization isn’t founded on that recip- 
rocal trust so essential to the success of 
such—enterprises!” 

“ Make what you will of your inferences, 
my friend,” the count returned, unruffled; 
“ but don’t forget my advice: pull wide of 
Popinot!” 

“A vindictive soul, eh?” 

“One may say that.” 

“ And you can’t hold him?” 

“That one? No fear! You were any- 
thing but wise to bait him as you did.” 

“ Perhaps. It’s purely a matter of taste 
in associates.” 

“Tf I were the fool you think me,” re- 
joined the count, “I’d resent that in- 
nuendo. As it happens, I’m not. At 
least, I can wait before calling you to 
account.” 

“ And, meantime, profit by your pa- 
tience?”’ 

“ Naturally. Haven’t I said as much?” 

“ Still I’m perplexed. I can’t imagine 
how you reckon to declare yourself in on 
the Omber loot.” 

“ That will transpire. If you were wise 
you’d hand the stuff over to me here and 
now and accept what I choose to give you 
in return. But inasmuch as you're the 
least wise of men, you will have your 
lesson.” 

“ Meaning—” 

“ The night brings counsel—you'll have 
time to think things over. By to-morrow 
you'll be coming to find me and give me 
those jewels, without reservation, in ex- 
change for what influence I have in cer- 
tain quarters.” 

“ With your famous friend, the chief of 
the streté, eh?” 

“ Possibly. I am known 
Tour Pointure.” 
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“TI confess I don’t follow you, unless 
you mean to lay an information against 
me.” 

“ Never that.” 

“It’s a riddle, then?” 

“For the moment only. But I will say 
this: it will be futile, your attempting to 
escape Paris; Popinot has already picket- 
ed every outlet. Your one hope resides in 
me; and I shall be at home to you until 
midnight to-morrow—to-day, rather.” 

Impressed in spite of himself, Lanyard 
stared. But the count maintained an 
imperturbable ‘manner, looking straight 
ahead. Such calm assurance could hardly 
be sheer bluff. 

“TIT must think this over,” Lanyard 
muttered. 

“Pray don’t let me hinder you,” the 
count begged with mild irony. “I have 
my futile thoughts as well.” 

Lanyard laughed quietly and subsided 
into a reverie which, undisturbed by De 
Morbihan, endured throughout the brief 
remainder of their drive; for, thanks to 
the smallness of the hour, the streets were 
practically deserted and offered no hin- 
drance to speed, while the chauffeur was 
doubtless eager for his bed. 

As they drew near Troyon’s, however, 
Lanyard sat up and jealously reconnoitered 
both sides of the way. 

“Surely you don’t expect to be kept 
out?” the count asked dryly. “ But that 
just shows how little you appreciate our 
good Popinot. He'll never offer any ob- 
jection to your locking yourself up where 
he knows he can find you—but only to 
your leaving without permission!” 

“Something in that, perhaps. Still,. I 
always give myself the benefit of every 
doubt.” 

There was, indeed, no sign of ambush 
that he could detect in any quarter—no 
indication that Popinot’s Apaches were 
skulking about. None the less .Lanyard 
produced his automatic and freed the 
safety-catch before opening the door. 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear count!” 

“For what? Doing myself a service? 
You make me ashamed!” 

“ T know,” agreed Lanyard, depreciatory; 
“but that’s the way I am—a little devil 
—you really can’t trust me! Adieu, M. 
le Comte.” 

“ Au revoir, monsieur!” 

Lanyard watched the car round the cor- 
ner before turning to the entrance of 
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Troyon’s, simultaneously keeping his 
weather-eye bright. But when the motor 
was gone the street seemed quite deserted 
and as soundless as though it had been the 
thoroughfare of some remote village rather 
than an artery of the pulsing old heart of 
Paris. 

Yet he wasn’t satisfied. He was as little 
susceptible to psychic admonition as any 
sane and normal human organism, but he 
was just then strongly oppressed by in- 
tuitive perception that there was some- 
thing radically amiss in his neighborhood. 
Whether or not due to the effect of the 
count’s open intimations and veiled hints 
working upon a nature sensitized by ex- 
citement and fatigue, he felt as though he 
had stepped from the cab into an atmos- 
phere impregnated with nameless menace. 
And he even shivered a bit, perhaps be- 
cause of the chill in that air of early 
morning, possibly because a shadow of 
premonition had fallen athwart his soul. 

Whatever its cause, he could find no ex- 
cuse for the sensation, and shaking himself 
impatiently, pressed the button that rang 
a bell by the ear of the concierge, heard 
the latch click, thrust the door wide, and 
reentered Troyon’s. 

Here reigned a silence even more marked 
than that of the street, a silence as heavy 
and profound as the grave’s, so that sheer 
instinct prompted Lanyard to tread light- 
ly as he made his way down the passage 
and across the courtyard toward the stair- 
way; and in that hush the creak of a 
greaseless hinge, when the concierge opened 
the door of his quarters to assure himself 
of the identity of this belated guest, 
seemed little less than downright pro- 
fanity. 

Lanyard paused and delved into his 
pockets, nodding genially to the blowzy, 
sleepy old face beneath the guardian’s 
nightcap. 

“Sorry to disturb you, monsieur,” he 
said politely, further impoverishing him- 
self in the sum of five francs in witness 
to the sincerity of his regrets. 

“T thank monsieur; but what need to 
consider me? It’s my duty. And what is 
one interruption, more or less? All night 
they come and go.” 

“ Good night, monsieur.” Lanyard cut 
short the old man’s garrulity, and went 
on up the stairs, now a little wearily, of a 
sudden newly conscious of his enervating 
fatigue. 
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He thought longingly of bed, yawned 
involuntarily, and, reaching his door, fum- 
bled the key in a most unprofessional 
way; there were weights upon his eyelids, 
a heaviness in his brain. 

But the key met with no resistance from 
the wards, and in a trice, appreciating this 
fact, Lanyard was wide awake again. 

No question but that he had locked the 
room securely on leaving after his adven- 
ture with the charming somnambulist. 

Had she, then, contracted the habit? 

Or was this only proof of what he had 
anticipated in the beginning—a bit of 
sleuthing on the part of Roddy? 

He entertained little doubt as to the 
correctness of this latter surmise as he 
threw the door open and stepped into the 
room, his first action being to grasp the 
electric switch. But no light answered. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed softly, remem- 
bering that the light could readily have 
been turned off at the bulbs. “ What’s 
the good of that?” 

In the same breath he started violently 
and swung about. 

The door had closed behind him, swiftly 
but gently, eclipsing the faint light from 
the hall, leaving stark darkness. 

His first impression was that the in- 
truder—Roddy, or whoever it might be— 
had darted past him and out, pulling the 
door to in the act. 

Before he could consciously revise this 
misconception he was fighting for his life. 

So unexpected, so swift and sudden fell 
the assault that he was caught completely 
off guard — between the shutting of the 
door and an onslaught whose violence sent 
him reeling to the wall, the flight of time 
could have been measured by the flicker- 
ing of an eyelash. 

Two powerful arms were round his 
body, pinioning his hands to his sides, his 
feet were tripped from under him, and he 
was thrown with a force that fairly jarred 
his teeth. 

For a breath he lay dazed, struggling 
feebly; not long, but long enough to en- 
able his antagonist to shift his hold and 
climb on top of his body, where he squat- 
ted, bearing down heavily with a knee on 
either of Lanyard’s forearms, two hands 
encircling his neck, murderous thumbs 
digging into his windpipe. 

He revived momentarily, pulled himself 
together, and heaved mightily in a futile 
effort to unseat the other. 
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The sole result of this was tightening 
pressure on his throat. 

The pain grew agonizing; Lanyard’s 
breath was almost completely shut off; he 
gasped vainly; his eyeballs started; a 
myriad lights danced blindingly before 
them; in his ears there rang a roaring like 
the beat of heavy surf upon a rock-bound 
coast. 

Then of a sudden he ceased to struggle 
and lay slack and passive in the other’s 
hands. 

Only an instant longer was the clutch 
on his throat maintained. Both hands 
left it quickly, one shifting to his head to 
turn and press it roughly, cheek to the 
floor. Simultaneously he was aware of the 
other hand fumbling about his neck, and 
then of a touch of me the sting of 
a needle driven into the flesh beneath his 
ear. 

That galvanized him; he came to life 
again in a twinkling, animate with three- 
fold strength and cunning. The man on 
his chest was thrown off as by a young 
earthquake, and Lanyard’s right arm was 
no sooner free than it shot out with blind 
but deadly accuracy to the point of his 
assailant’s jaw. A click of-teéth was fol- 
lowed by a sickish grunt as the man 
lurched over. 

And then Lanyard was scrambling to 
his feet, a bit giddy perhaps, but still 
sufficiently master of his wits to whip his 
pistol out before making one further move. 


CHAPTER X 
TURN ABOUT 


LANYARD now thought of his pocket 
flash-lamp, and immediately its wide circle 
of light enveloped his antagonist. 

The fellow was resting on a shoulder, 
legs uncouthly asprawl, quite without 
movement of any perceptible sort; his face 
more than half-turned to the floor, and 
masked into the bargain. 

Incredulously Lanyard stirred the body 
with a foot, holding his weapon poised as 
though half expecting the form to quicken 
with instant and violent action; but it re- 
sponded in no way. 

With a nod of satisfaction he shifted the 
light until it marked the nearest electric 
bulb, which proved, in line with his infer- 
ence, to have been extinguished by the 
socket key rather than by the wall switch, 
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while the heat of the bulb indicated that 
the current had been shut off only an in- 
stant before his entrance. 

The light full up, he went back to the 
thug, knelt, and, lifting the body, turned 
it upon its back. 

Recognition immediately rewarded this 
maneuver: the masked face upturned to 
the glare was that of the American who 
had made a fourth in the concert of the 
“ack—“ Mr. Smith.” 

Quickly unlatching the mask, Lanyard 
removed it; but the countenance thus ex- 
posed told little more than he knew; he 
could have sworn he had never seen it be- 
fore. None the less, something in its 
saturnine cast persistently troubled his 
memory with the same provoking and 
baffling effect that had attended their first 
encounter. 

Already the American was struggling to- 
ward consciousness. His lips and eyelids 
twitched spasmodically, he shuddered, and 
his flexed muscles began to relax. In this 
process something fell from between the 
fingers of his right hand—something small 
and silver-bright that caught Lanyard’s 
eye. 

Picking it up, he examined with interest 
a small hypodermic syringe, loaded to the 
full capacity, plunger drawn back — all 
ready for instant use. 

It was the needle of this instrument that 
had pricked the skin of Lanyard’s neck; 
beyond reasonable doubt it contained a 
soporific, if not exactly a killing dose of 
some narcotic drug—cocain, at a venture. 

So it appeared that this agent of the 
Pack had been commissioned to put the 
Lone Wolf to sleep for an hour or two or 
more—perhaps not permanently—that he 
might be out of the way long enough for 
their purposes. 

Lanyard smiled grimly, fingering the 
hypodermic and eying the prostrate man. 

“Turn about,” he reflected, “is said to 
be fair play. Well, why not?” 

With this he bent forward, dug the 
needle into the wrist of the American, and 
shot the plunger home, all in a single 
movement so swift and deft that the drug 
was delivered before the pain could startle 
the victim from his coma. 

As for that, he recovered quickly 
enough; but only to have his clearing 
senses met and dashed by the muzzle of a 
pistol stamping a cold ring upon his 
temple. 
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“Lie perfectly quiet, my dear Mr. 
Smith,” Lanyard advised; “don’t speak 
above a whisper! Give the dope a chance; 
it'll only want a moment—or I’m no judge 
and you’re a careless highbinder! I'd like 
to know, however, if it’s all the same to 
you—” 

But the drug was taking swift effect; 
the look of panic which had drawn the 
features of the American and flickered 
from his eyes, with dawning appreciation 
of his plight, was clouding, fading, blend- 
ing into one of daze and stupor. The 
eyelids fluttered and lay still; the lips 
moved as if with urgent desire to speak, 
but were dumb; a long, convulsive sigh 
shook the American’s body, and he rested 
with the immobility of the dead, but for 
the slow and steady rise and fall of his 
bosom. 

Thoughtfully Lanyard reviewed these 
phenomena. 

“‘ Must kick like a mule, that dope!” he 
reflected. “ Lucky it didn’t get me before 
I guessed what was up! If I’d suspected 
its strength, however, I’d have been less 
hasty—I could do with a little information 
from Mr. Mysterious Stranger here!” 

Suddenly conscious of his dry and burn- 
ing throat, he rose, and going to the wash- 
stand, drank deep and thirstily from a 
water-bottle, then set himself resolutely to 
repair the disarray of his wits and consider 
what was best to be done. 

In abstraction he wandered to a chair 
over whose back hung a light dressing- 
gown of wine-colored silk which, because 
it would pack in small compass, he was in 
the habit of carrying with him on his 
travels. Lanyard had left this thrown 
across his bed, and he was wondering sub- 
consciously what use the other man had 
thought to make of it that he should have 
taken the trouble to remove it to the chair. 

But even as he laid hold of it he dropped 
the garment in sheer surprise to find it 
damp and heavy in his grasp, sodden with 
viscid moisture. And when, in a swift 
flash of intuition, he examined his fingers 
he discovered thereon a faint discoloration 
—a reddish stain. 

Had the dye run? And why had the 
American come to dabble the thing in 
water? 

Then the shape of an object on the 
floor near his feet arrested Lanyard’s 
questing vision. He stared, incredulous, 
moved forward, bent over, and picked it 
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up, clipping it gingerly between his finger- 
tips. 

<7 was one of his razors—a heavy, hol- 
low-ground blade — and it was foul with 
blood. 

With a low cry, suddenly smitten with 
understanding, Lanyard wheeled and 
stared fearfully at the door communicating 
with Roddy’s room. 

It stood ajar, an inch or so, its splin- 
tered lock accounted for by a small but ex- 
tremely efficient steel jimmy which lay 
near the threshold. 

Beyond the door—darkness—-silence. 

Mustering all his courage, the adven- 
turer strode determinedly into the adjoin- 
ing room. 

The first flash of his hand-lamp discov- 
ered to him sickening justification for his 
apprehensions. 

After a moment he returned, shut the 
door, and set his back against it, as if to 
bar out that reeking shambles. 

He was very pale, his face drawn with 
horror, and he was shaken with nausea. 

Now he knew why his dressing-gown 
had been requisitioned—-to protect a 
butcher’s clothing. 

The plot was damnably patent—Roddy, 
somehow a menace to the Pack, required 
elimination, not only had his murder been 
decreed, but that the blame for it should 
be laid at Lanyard’s door. Hence the at- 
tempt to drug him that he might not es- 
cape before the police could be sent to 
find him there. 

Lanyard could no longer doubt that De 
Morbihan had been left behind at the 
Circle of Friends of Harmony solely to 
detain him, afford Smith time to finish his 
hideous job, and set the trap for the 
second victim. 

And the plot had succeeded despite its 
partial failure, despite the swift reverse 
chance and Lanyard’s cunning had meted 
out to the Pack’s agent. It was Ais dress- 
ing-gown that was saturated with Roddy’s 
blood, just as those were his gloves, pilfered 
from his luggage, which had measurably 
protected the killer’s hands, and which 
Lanyard had found in the next room, 
stripped hastily off and thrown to the 
floor, twin crumpled wads of blood-stained 
chamois-skin. 

He had now little choice; he must either 
flee Paris and rely on his wits to save him, 
or else seek De Morbihan and trust to his 
protection, to his influence in high quarters. 
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But to give himself into the hands, to 
become an associate of one who could be 
party to so cowardly a crime as this— 
Lanyard told himself he would sooner pay 
the guillotine the penalty. ; 

Consulting his watch, he found the hour 
to be no later than half past four, so swift- 
ly—truly treading upon one another’s 
heels — events had moved since the ad- 
venture of the somnambulist. 

This left at his disposition a fair two 
hours more of darkness—November nights 
are long and black in Paris; it would hard- 
ly be even moderately light before seven 
o'clock. But that was a respite none too 
long for Lanyard’s necessity—-he must 
think swiftly in contemplation of instant 
action were he to extricate himself without 
the Pack’s knowledge and consent. 

Granted, then, that he must fly this 
stricken field of Paris. But how? De 
Morbihan had promised that Popinot’s 
creatures would guard every outlet; and 
Lanyard didn’t doubt him. An attempt to 
escape the city by any normal channel 
would be to invite one of two things: 
denunciation to the police on the charge of 
murder or one of those fatally expeditious 
forms of assassination of which the 
Apaches are past masters. 

He must and would find another way; 
but his decision was frightfully hampered 
by lack of ready money, the few odd francs 
in his pocket were no store for the war- 
chest demanded by this emergency. 

True, he had the Omber jewels; but 
they were not negotiable—not, at least, in 
Paris. 

And the Huysman plans? - 

He pondered briefly the possibilities of 
the Huysman plans. 

In his fretting, pacing softly to and fro, 
at each turn he passed his dressing-table; 
and chancing once to observe himself in 
the mirror, he stopped short, thunder- 
struck by something he thought to detect 
in that counterfeit presentment of his 
countenance, heavy with fatigue as it was, 
and haggard with contemplation of this 
appalling contretemps. 

And instantly he was back beside the 
American, studying narrowly the contours 
of that livid mask. Here, then, was that 
resemblance which had bafiled him; and 
now that he saw it he could not deny that 
it was unflatteringly close — feature for 
feature the face of the murderer repro- 
duced his face; coarsened, perhaps, but 
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recognizably a replica of that Michael 
Lanyard who confronted him every morn- 
ing in his shaving-glass, almost the only 
difference residing in the scrubby black 
mustache that shadowed the American’s 
upper lip. 

After all, nothing wonderful in this; 
Lanyard’s type was not uncommon; he 
would never have thought himself a dis- 
tinguished figure. 

Before rising he turned out the pockets 
of this casual double. But this profited 
him little—quite evidently the assassin 
had dressed for action with forethought to 
evade recognition in event of accident. 
Lanyard collected only a cheap American 
watch in a “ rolled-gold ” case, of a sort 
manufactured by wholesale, a common key 
that might fit any hotel door, a broken 
paper of Régie cigarettes, an automatic 
pistol, a few francs in silver — nothing 
whatever that would serve as a mark of 
identification; for, though the gray lounge 
suit was tailor-made, the tailor’s labels had 
been ripped out of its pockets, while the 
man’s linen and underwear alike lacked 
even a laundry’s hieroglyphic. 

With this harvest of nothing for his 
pains Lanyard turned again to the wash- 
stand and his shaving-kit, mixed a stiff 
lather, stropped another razor to the finest 
edge he could manage, fetched a pair of 
keen scissors from his dressing-case, and 
went back to the murderer. 

He worked rapidly, at a high pitch of 
excitement—as much through sheer 
desperation as through any appeal in- 
herent in his scheme, either to his common 
sense or to his romantic bent. 

In two minutes he had stripped the 
mustache clean away from that stupid, 
flaccid mask, 

Unquestionably the resemblance was 
now most striking; the American would 
readily pass for Michael Lanyard, 

This much accomplished, he pursued his 
preparations in feverish haste. In spite 
of this, he overlooked no detail. In less 
than twenty minutes he had exchanged 
clothing with the American down to shirts, 
collars, and neckties; had packed in bis 
own pockets the several articles taken 
from the other, together with the jointed 
jimmy and a few of his personal effects, 
and was ready to bid adieu to himsélf, 
to that Michael Lanyard whom Paris 
knew. 

The insentient masquerader on the floor 
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had called himself “ Goodenough Smith ”; 
he must serve now as “ Goodenough Lan- 
yard,” at least for the Lone Wolf’s pur- 
poses; the police, at all events, would ac- 
cept him as such. And if the memory of 
Michael Lanyard must needs wear the 
stigma of brutal murder, he need not re- 
pine in his oblivion, since through this 
perfunctory decease the Lone Wolf would 
gain freedom even greater than before. 

The Pack had contrived only to elimi- 
nate Michael Lanyard, the amateur of fine 
paintings; remained the Lone Wolf with 
not one faculty impaired, but rather with 
a deadlier purpose to shape his occult 
courses, 

Under the influence of his methodical 
preparations his emotions had cooled ap- 
preciably, taking a cast of cold, malignant 
vengefulness. 

He, who never in all his criminal record 
had so much as pulled trigger in self-de- 
fense, was ready now to shoot to kill with 
the most cold-blooded intent — given one 
of three targets; while for Popinot’s crea- 
tures, if they worried him, he meant to ex- 
terminate them with as little compunction 
as though they were the rats in fact that 
they were in spirit. 

Extinguishing the lights, he stepped 
quickly to a window and from one edge 
of its shade looked down into the street. 

He was in time to see a stunted human 
silhouette detach itself from the shadow 
of a doorway on the opposite walk, move 
to the curb, and wave an arm—evidently 
signaling another sentinel on a farther cor- 
ner and out of Lanyard’s range of vision. 

Herein was additional proof, if any 
lacked, that De Morbihan had not exag- 
gerated the disposition of Popinot. This 
animal in the street, momentarily revealed 
by the corner light as he darted across to 
take position by the door, this animal with 
sickly face and pointed chin, with dirty 
muffler round its chicken-neck, shoddy 
coat clothing its sloping shoulders, baggy 
corduroy trousers flapping round its bony 
shanks—this was Popinot’s, and but one 
of a thousand differing in no essential 
save degree of viciousness. 

It wasn’t possible to guess how thor- 
oughly Popinot had picketed the house, in 
cooperation with Roddy’s murderer, by 
way of provision against mischance; but 
the adventurer was satisfied that, in his 
proper guise as himself, he needed only to 
open that postern door at the street end 
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of the passage to feel a knife slip in be- 
tween his ribs—most probably in his back, 
beneath the shoulder-blade. 

He nodded grimly, moved back from the 
window, and used the flash-lamp to light 
him to the door. 


CHAPTER XI 
FLIGHT 


Now when Lanyard had locked the 
door the gruesome peace of those two bed- 
chambers was insured, barring the unfore- 
seen, for as long as the drug held sway 
over the faculties of the American, and 
Lanyard felt justified in reckoning that 
the other’s unconsciousness would be 
tolerably protracted, while not before noon 
at the earliest would any Parisian land- 
lord who knew his business dare permit the 
rest of an Anglo-Saxon guest to be dis- 
turbed—in the absence, at least, of definite 
instructions to the contrary. 

For a full minute after withdrawing the 
key the adventurer stood at alert atten- 
tion; but the heavy silence of that sinister 
old rookery sang in his ears untroubled by 
any untoward sound. 

That wistful shadow of his memories, 
that cowering Marcel of yesterday, in 
acute terror of the heavy hand of Mme. 
Troyon, had never stolen down that corri- 
dor more quietly; yet Lanyard had taken 
not five paces from his door when that 
other, at the far end of the corridor, 
opened, and Lucia Bannon stepped out. 

He halted and shut his teeth upon an 
involuntary oath— truly it seemed as 
though this run of the devil’s own luck 
would never end! 

Astonishment measurably modified his 
exasperation. What had roused the girl 
out of bed and dressed her for the street 
at that unholy hour? And why her terror 
at sight of him? 

For that the encounter was no more 
welcome to her than to him was as patent 
as the fact that she was prepared to leave 
the hotel forthwith. A businesslike Bur- 
berry rain-proof enveloped her from throat 
to the hem of a short walking-skirt of 
rough tweed, beneath which boots both 
stout and brown were visible. 

At sight of him she paused with a nerv- 
ous start and instinctively ste back, 
groping blindly for the knob of her bed- 
chamber door, while the eves that held 
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to his with an effect of frightened fascina- 
tion seemed momentarily to grow larger 
and darker in her face of abnormal pallor. 

But these were illegible evidences, and 
Lanyard ignored them, intent only on 
securing her attention and: silence before 
she could speak and so, perhaps, betray 
him and ruin incontinently that grim alibi 
he had prepared with such elaborate pains. 
He moved toward her swiftly, with long, 
silent strides, a lifted hand enjoining 
rather than begging her silence and atten- 
tion. As he drew nearer he was aware that 
a curious change was coloring the com- 
plexion of her temper. She passed quickly 
from dread to something oddly like relief, 
from repulsion to something strangely like 
welcome, and dropping the hand that had 
sought the door-knob, she, in turn, moved 
quietly to meet him. 

He was grateful for this consideration, 
for this tacit indulgence of the wish he 
had as yet to voice, and drew a little hope 
and comfort from it in an emergency 
which had surprised him without resource 
other than to throw himself upon her 
mercy. And as soon as he could make 
himself heard in the clear yet concentrated 
whisper that was a trick of his trade, he ad- 
dressed her in a manner at once peremp- 
tory and apologetic: 

“Tf you please, Miss Bannon—not a 
word, not a whisper!” 

She paused and nodded, eyes steadfast 
to his, questioning but compliant. 

Doubtfully, wondering that she didn’t 
show more wonder, he went on in the 
spirit of one committed to a forlorn hope: 

“Tt’s vitally essential that-I leave this 
hotel without it becoming known. [If I 
might count on you to say nothing—” 

She gave him pause with a small ges- 
ture. “ But how?” she breathed in the 
least of whispers. “‘ The concierge—” 

“Leave that to me—TI know another 
way. I need only a chance—” 

“Then you must take me with you!” 

“ Eh?” he stammered, dashed. 

Her hands moved toward him in a 
flutter of entreaty: “I, too, must leave 
unseen—I must! Take me with you—and 


I promise you no one shall ever know—” 
He lacked time to weigh the disadvan- 
tages inherent in her proposition; though 
she offered him a heavy handicap, he had 
no choice but to accept it without protest. 
“ Come, then,” he told her—“ and not a 
sound—” 
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She signified assent with another nod, 
and promptly he turned to an adjacent 
door, opened it gently, whipped out his 
flash-lamp, and passed through. Without 
sign of hesitancy she followed, and like 
two shadows they dogged that dancing 
spot-light through a linen-closet and serv- 
ice room, down a shallow well threaded 
by a spiral of iron steps and, by way of a 
long corridor that linked the kitchen 
offices, on to a stout door of oak secured 
only by huge, old-style bolts of iron. 

In two minutes from the moment of 
their encounter they stood outside Troy- 
on’s, that door at their back, facing a 
cramped, malodorous alleyway —a dark 
and noisame souvenir of that wild medieval 
Paris whose effacement is an enduring 
monument to the fame of the good Baron 
Haussmann. 

Now, again, it was raining, a thick 
drizzle that settled slowly, wanting little 
of a fog’s opacity; and the faint glimmer 
of the street-lamps of that ill-lighted quar- 
ter lent Lanyard and the girl little aid as 
they picked their way cautiously, and al- 
ways in complete silence, over the slimy 
cobbles of the foul backway. For the ad- 
venturer had pocketed his lamp, fearing 
lest it bring down upon them some prowl- 
ing creature of Popinot’s, though he felt 
passably sure that the alley had been left 
unguarded — less, perhaps, through igno- 
rance of it than through confidence that 
he would never dream of its existence did 
he survive to seek an , 

For all its might and its omniscience, 
Lanyard doubted if the Pack had as yet 
identified Michael Lanyard with that ill- 
starred Marcel who once had been as in- 
timate with this secret way as any skulk- 
ing tem of its feline hordes. 

But with this one confidence. was never 
akin to fodlhardiness; and if, before leav- 
ing Troyon’s back door, he had paused to 
take fhe girl’s hand and had drawn it 
throngh his arm—it was his left arm that 
he thus dedicated to gallantry—his right 
hand remained unhampered and was never 
far from the grip of his automatic. 

Nor was he altogether trustful of his 
compartion. To be sure, the weight of her 
hand upon his arm, the fugitive contacts 
of her shoulder, seemed to him, just then, 
the most vivid and interesting thing in 
life; the consciousness of her personality 
at his side was like a shaft of golden light 
penetrating the darkness of his dilemma. 
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But as minutes passed and their progress 
was unchallenged, leaving him free to 
think, his mood grew dark with doubts 
and quick with mistrust. Reviewing it all, 
he thought to detect something too dam- 
nably adventitious in the way she had 
nailed him back there in the corridor of 
Troyon’s. It was too coincidental—“a 
bit thick!”—like that specious yarn she 
had told of somnambulism to excuse her 
presence in his room. Come to examine 
it, that excuse had been much too flimsy 
to haodwink any but a man bewitched by 
beauty in distress. 

Who was she, anyway? And what her 
interest in him? What had she been after 
in his room—this American girl making a 
first visit to Paris in company with that 
venerable ruin of a parent? Who, for that 
matter, was Bannon? If her story of 
sleep-walking wasn’t true, then Bannon 
must have been at the bottom of that 
essay in espionage—Bannon, the intimate 
of De Morbihan, and an American, even 
as the murderer of poor Roddy was an 
American! 

Was this singularly casual encounter, 
then, but a cloak for further surveillance? 
Had he, in his haste and desperation, 
simply played into her hands when he 
burdened himself with the care of her? 

But it seemed absurd to think that she 
—a girl like her, by every word and ges- 
ture of gentle birth and inclinations— 

¥et—what had she been after in his 
room? Somnambulists are sincere indeed 
in the indulgence of their failing when 
they time their expeditions so opportunely 
—and arm themselves with keys to fit 
strange doors. Come to think of it, he 
had been rather wilfully blind to that 
anontaly in her excuse. Again, why should 
she have been up and dressed —and so 
madly bent on leaving Troyon’s—at half 
past four in the morning? Why couldn’t 
she have waited for daylight at least? 
What errand, reasonable duty, or design 
could have roused her out into the night 
and the storm at that weird hour? He 
wondered! 

And momentarily he grew more jealous-. 
ly heedful of her, of every nuance in her 
beaxing. The least trace of added pres- 
sure on his arm, the most subtle sugges- 
tion that she wasn’t altogether indifferent 
to him or regarded him in any way other 
than as the chance-found comrade of an 
hour of trouble would have proved enough 
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to fix his suspicions. For such, he told 
himself, would be the first thought of one 
bent on beguiling, to lead him on by some 
intimation—the more tenuous and elusive 
the more provoking—that she found him 
in person not altogether objectionable. 

But he failed to find anything of this in 
her manner. 

So what was he to think? That she was 
alert enough to appreciate how ruinous to 
her design would be any such advances? 

In such perplexity he brought her to the 
mouth of the alley and there pulled up for 
reconnaissance before venturing forth into 
the narrow, dark, and utterly deserted side 
street that then presented itself. 

At this the girl gently disengaged her 
hand and drew away a pace or two, and 
when Lanyard had satisfied himself that 
there were no Apaches in the offing he 
turned to see her standing there, just with- 
in the entrance to the alley, in a pose of 
blank indecision. 

Conscious of his regard, she turned to 
his inspection a face touched with a fugi- 
tive, uncertain smile. 

“Where are we?” she asked in a guard- 
ed tone. 

He named the street, and she shook 
her head. 

“That doesn’t mean much to me,” she 
confessed; “‘ I’m so strange in Paris, I know 
only a few of the principal streets. Where 
is the Boulevard St. Germain?” 

Lanyard indicated the direction: “ Two 
blocks that way.” 

“Thank you.” She advanced a step or 
two, but paused again. “Do you know, 
possibly, just where I could find a taxi- 
cab?” 

“T’m afraid you'll find none in this 
quarter at this hour,” he replied. “A 
fiacre, perhaps— with luck. I doubt if 
there is one disengaged nearer than Mont- 
martre, where business is apt to be more 
brisk.” 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay. “I hadn’t 
thought of that. I thought Paris never 
went to sleep!” 

“Only about three hours earlier than 
most of the world’s capitals. But perhaps 
I can advise you—” 

“Tf you only would be so kind! Only 
I don’t like to seem a nuisance—” 

He smiled deceptively: ‘“ Don’t worry 
about that. Where do you wish to go?” 

“ To the Gare du Nord.” 

That made him open his eyes. “ The 
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Gare du Nord!” he echoed. “ But—I beg 
your pardon—” 

“T wish to catch the first train for Lon- 
don,” the girl informed him calmly. 

“You'll have some time to wait,” Lan- 
yard informed her. “ The first train leaves 
about half past eight, and now it’s not 
more than five.” 

“That can’t be helped. I can wait in 
the station.” 

He shrugged; that was her lookout—if 
she were sincere in her assertion that she 
meant to leave Paris; something which he 
took the liberty of doubting. 

“You can reach it by the Métro,” he 
suggested—“the underground, you know; 
there’s a station handy—St. Germain des 
Prés. If you like, P’ll show you the way.” 

Her relief seemed so naive he could 
almost have believed it genuine. And 
yet— 

“] shall be very grateful,” she mur- 
mured. .- 

He took that for whatever worth it 
might assay and quietly fell into place be- 
side her, and in a mutual silence—perhaps 
largely due to her intuitive sense of his 
bias—they gained the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. But here, even as they emerged 
from the side street, that happened which 
again upset Lanyard’s plans —a belated 
fiacre hove up out of the mist and ranged 
alongside, its driver loudly soliciting 
patronage. 

Beneath his breath Lanyard cursed the 
man liberally; nothing could have been 
more inopportune; he needed that un- 
couth conveyance for his own purposes, 
and if it had only waited -until he had 
piloted the girl to the Métropolitaine sta- 
tion, he might have had it. Now he must 
either yield the cab to the girl or—share 
it with her. And why not? He could 
readily drop out at his destination and bid 
the driver continue to the Gare du Nord, 
and the Métro was neither quick nor direct 
enough for his design—which included get- 
ting under cover well before daybreak. 

Somewhat sulkily, then, if without be- 
traying his temper, he signaled the cocher, 
opened the door, and handed the girl in 
with the suggestion: 

“Tf you don’t mind dropping me en 
route.” 

*“T shall be very glad,” she said— 
“anything to repay, even in part, the 
courtesy you’ve shown me!” 

“Oh, please don’t worry about that.” 
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He gave the driver precise directions, 
climbed in, and settled himself beside the 
girl. The whip cracked, the horse sighed, 
the driver swore, the aged fiacre groaned, 
stirred reluctantly, crawled -wearily off 
through the thickening drizzle. 

Within its body a common restraint 
held silence like a wall between the two. 

The girl sat with face averted, reading 
through the window what comer signs 
they passed: Rue Bonaparte, Rue Jacob, 
Rue des Saintes Péres, Quai Malquais, 
Pont de Carrousel, recognizing at least one 
landmark in the gloomy arches of the 
Louvre, vaguely wondering at the inept 
French taste in nomenclature which had 
christened that vast, lowering, echoing 
quadrangle, the Place du Carrousel, un- 
liveliest of public squares in her unhappy 
Parisian experience. 

And in his turn Lanyard reviewed those 
well-remembered ways in vast weariness 
of spirit—disgusted with himself in con- 
sciousness that the girl had somehow di- 
vined his distrust. 

“ The Lone Wolf, eh?” he mused bitter- 
ly. “ Rather, the Cornered Rat—if peo- 
ple only knew! Better still, the Errant-— 
no—the Arrant Ass!” 


They were skirting the Palais Royal 
when suddenly she turned to him in an im- 
pulsive attempt at self-justification. 

“What must you be thinking of me, 
Mr. Lanyard!” 

He was startled. 


“TI? Qh, don’t consider me, please. It 
doesn’t matter what I think—does it?” 

“But you’ve been so kind, I feel I owe 
you at least some explanation of what 
must seem strange to you.” 

“Qh, as to that,” he countered cheer- 
fully, “I’ve got a pretty definite notion 
that you're running away from your 
father.” 

“ Yes. I couldn’t stand it any longer—”’ 

She caught herself up, as though tempt- 
ed but afraid to say more. He waited 
briefly before offering encouragement. 

“TI hope I haven’t seemed impertinent.” 

“ No, no!” 

Than this impatient negative his pause 
of invitation evoked no other recognition. 
She had subsided into her reserve, but— 
he fancied—not altogether willingly. 

Was it, then, possible that he had mis- 
judged her? 

“ You’ve friends in London, no doubt?” 
he hazarded. 


“* No—none.” 

“ But—” 

‘“] shall manage very well. I sha’n't 
be there more than a day or two—till the 
next steamer sails.” 

“T see.” There had sounded in her 
tone a finality which signified desire to 
drop the subject. None the less he pur- 
sued mischievously: “ Permit me to wish 
you ben voyage, Miss Bannon—and to ex- 
press my regret that circumstances have 
conspired to change your plans.” 

She was still eying him askance, dubi- 
ously, as if weighing the question of his 
acquaintance with her plans, when the 
fiacre lumbered from the Rue Vivienne 
into the Place de la Bourse, rounded that 
frowning pile, and drew up on its north 
side before the blue lights of the all-night 
telegraph bureau. 

“With permission,” Lanyard said, un- 
latching the door, “ I'll stop off here. But 
I'll direct the cocker very carefully to the 
Gare du Nord. Please don’t even tip 
him—that’s my affair. No, not another 
word of thanks; to have been permitted to 
be of service—it is a unique pleasure, Miss 
Bannon. And so, good night!” 

With an effect that seemed little less 
than timid the girl offered her hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Lanyard,” she said in 
an unsteady voice. “I am sorry—” 

But she didn’t say what it was she re- 
gretted, and Lanyard, standing with bared 
head in the driving mist, touched her fin- 
gers coolly, repeated his farewells, gave 
the driver both money and instructions, 
and saw the cab lurch away before he 
turned toward the telegraph bureau. 

But the enigma of the girl so deeply in- 
trigued his imagination that it was only 
with difficulty that he concocted a non- 
committal telegram to Roddy’s acquaint- 
ance ‘in the préfecture de police—that im- 
posing personage who had watched with 
the man from Scotland Yard at the plat- 
form gates in the Gare du Nord. 

It was couched in English when eventu- 
ally composed and submitted to the tele- 
graph clerk with a fervent, if inaudible, 
prayer that he might be ignorant of the 
tongue. 


Come at once to my room at Troyon’s. Enter 
via adjoining room prepared for immediate action 
on important development. Urgent. 

Roppy. 


Whether or not this were Greek to the 
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man behind the wicket, it was accepted 
with complete indifference —or, rather, 
with an interest that apparently evapo- 
rated upon receipt of the fees. Lanyard 
couldn’t see that the clerk favored him 
with as much as a curious glance before 
he turned away to lose himself, to bury 
his identity finally and forever under the 
incognito of the Lone Wolf. 

He couldn’t have rested without taking 
that one step to compass the arrest of the 
American assassin; now, with luck and 
prompt action on the part of the préfec- 
ture, he felt sure that Roddy would be 
avenged by M. de Paris. But it was quite 
as well that there should be no clue where- 
by the author of that mysterious telegram 
might be traced. 

It was, then, not an ill-pleased Lanyard 
who slipped off into the night and the 
rain; but his exasperation was elaborate 
when the first object that met his gaze was 
that wretched fiacre, back in place before 
the door, Lucia Bannon leaning from its 
lowered window, the cocher on his box 
brandishing an importunate whip at the 
adventurer. 

He barely escaped choking on sup- 


pressed profanity, and for two sous would 
have swung on his heel and ignored the 


girl deliberately. But he didn’t dare— 
close at hand stood a sergent de ville, in- 
quisitive eyes bright beneath the dripping 
vizor of his cap, keenly welcoming this di- 
version of a cheerless hour. 

With at least outward semblance of 
resignation Lanyard approached the win- 
dow. 

“T have been guilty of some stupidity, 
perhaps?” he inquired with lip-civility 
that knew no echo in his heart. “ But I 
am sorry—” 

“The stupidity is mine,” the girl in- 
terrupted in accents tense with agitation. 
“Mr. Lanyard, I—I—” 

Her voice faltered and broke in a short, 
dry sob, and she drew back with an effect 
of instinctive distaste for public emotion. 
Lanyard smothered an impulse to demand 
roughly: “ Well, what now?” and came 
closer to the window. 

“ There’s something else I can do, Miss 
Bannon?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve just found it out 
—I came away so hurriedly I never 
thought to make sure; but I’ve no money 
—only a few francs!” 

After a little pause 
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“That does complicate matters, doesn’t 
it?” 

“What am I to do? I can’t go back— 
I won’t! Anything rather. You may 
judge how desperate I am when I prefer 
to throw myself on your generosity—and 
already I’ve strained your patience—” 

“Not much,” he interrupted pleasantly, 
in a soothing voice. “ But—half a mo- 
ment—we’ll have to talk this over.” 

Directing the cocher to drive to the 
Place Pigalle, he reentered the cab, suspi- 
cion more than ever rife in his mind. But 
as far as he could see — with that con- 
founded sergent de ville staring — there 
was nothing else for it. He couldn’t stand 
there in the rain forever, gossiping with a 
girl half hysterical or pretending to be. 

“You see,” she explained when the 
fiacre was again under way, “I thought I 
had a hundred-franc note in my pocket- 
book, and so I have—but the pocketbook’s 
back there in my room at Troyon’s.” 

“ A hundred francs wouldn’t see you far 
toward New York,” he observed thought- 
fully. 

“ Oh, I hope you don’t think—” 

She drew back into her corner with a 
little shudder of humiliation. 

As if he hadn’t, Lanyard turned to the 
window, leaned out, and redirected the 
driver sharply: “ Impasse Stanislas!” 

Immediately the vehicle swerved, round- 
ed a corner, and made back toward the 
Seine with a celerity which suggested that 
the stables lay on the Rive Gauche. 

“ Where?” the girl demanded as Lan- 

yard sat back. “ Where are you taking 
me?” 
“I’m sorry,” Lanyard said with every 
appearance of sudden contrition; “I act- 
ed impulsively—on the assumption of your 
complete confidence. Which, of course, ~ 
was unpardonable. But, believe me, you 
have only to say no, and it shall be as you 
wish.” 

“ But,” she persisted impatiently—“ you 
haven’t answered me: what is this Im- 
passe Stanislas?” 

“The address of an artist I know— 
Solon, the painter. We're going to take 
possession of his studio-residence in his 
absence. Don’t worry; he won’t mind. He 
is under heavy obligation to me—I’ve sold 
several canvases for him, and when he’s 
away, as now, in the States, he leaves me 
the keys. It’s a sober-minded, steady- 
paced neighborhood, where we can rest 
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without misgivings and take our time to 
think things out.” 

“ But—” the girl began in an odd tone. 

“ Permit me,” he interposed hastily, 
“to urge the facts of the case upon your 
consideration.” 

“ Well?” she said in the same tone, as 
he paused. 

“To begin with—I don’t doubt you’ve 
good reason for running away from your 
father.” 

“ A very real, a very grave reason,” she 
affirmed quietly. 

“ And you’d rather not go back—” 

“ That is out of the question!” with re- 
strained passion that almost won his 
credulity. 

“ But you’ve no friends in Paris?” 

“ Not one!” 

“ And no money. So it seems, if you’re 
to elude your father, you must find some 
place to hide pro tem. As for myself, I’ve 
not slept in forty-eight hours and must 
rest before I can do more, before I'll be 
able to think clearly and plan ahead. And 
we won’t accomplish much riding round 
forever in this miserable ark. So I offer 
you the only solution I’m: capable of ad- 
vancing under the circumstances.” 


“You are quite right,” the girl agreed 


after a moment. “ Please don’t think me 
unappreciative. Indeed, it makes me very 
unhappy to think I know no way to make 
amends for your trouble.” 

“There may be a way,” Lanyard in- 
formed her quietly; “ but we'll not discuss 
that until we’ve rested up a bit.” 

“T shall be only too glad—” she be- 
gan, but broke off and, in a silence that 
seemed almost apprehensive, eyed him 
speculatively throughout the remainder of 
the journey. 

It wasn’t a long one, and in the course 
of the next ten minutes they drew up at 
the end of a shallow pocket of a street a 
scant half-block in depth. Alighting, Lan- 
yard helped the girl out, paid and dis- 
missed the cocher, and turned to an iron 
gate in a high stone wall crowned with 
spikes, 

The grillework of that gate afforded 
glimpses of a small, dark garden and a 
little house of two stories. Blank walls of 
beetling tenements shouldered both house 
and garden on either side. 

Unlocking the gate with a ready key, 
Lanyard refastened it very carefully, re- 
peated the business at the front door of 
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the house, and when they were securely 
locked and bolted within a dark reception- 
hall, turned on the electric light. 

But he granted the girl little more than 
time for a fugitive survey of this ante- 
room to an establishment of unique artistic 
character. 

‘ Solon’s living-quarters are down-stairs 
here,” he explained hurriedly. “ He’s un- 
married, and lives quite alone—his studio 
devil and the woman who cares for things 
come in by the day only—and so he avoids 
that pest of Parisian life, the concierge. 
With your permission, I'll assign you to 
the studio—up here.” 

And leading the way up a narrow flight 
of steps, he had made a light in the huge 
room by the time the girl joined him. 

“T believe you'll be comfortable,” he 
said. “ That divan yonder is as easy a 
couch as one could wish—and there’s this 
door you can lock at the head of the stair- 
case; while I, of course, will be on guard 
below. And now, Miss Bannon—unless 
there’s something else I can do—” 

The girl answered with a wan smile and 
a little broken sigh. Almost involuntarily, 
in the heaviness of her fatigue, she had 
surrendered to the hospitable arms of a 
huge lounge chair. 

Her weary glance ranged the luxurious- 
ly appointed studio and returned to Lan- 
yard’s face, and while he waited he fancied 
he caught something moving and wistful 
in those eyes so deeply shadowed with 
distress, perplexity, and fatigue. 

“T’m very tired indeed,” she confessed 
—“more than I knew. But I’m sure I 
shall be comfortable. And I count myself 
very fortunate, Mr. Lanyard. You’ve 
been more kind than I deserve. Without 
you, I don’t like to think what might have 
become of me.” 

“ Please don’t!” he pleaded. And sud- 
denly discountenanced by consciousness of 
his duplicity, he turned to the stairs. 
“ Good night, Miss Bannon,” he mumbled, 
and was half-way down before he heard 
his valediction faintly echoed. 

As he gained the lower floor the door 
was closed at the top of the stairs and its 
bolt shot home with a soft thud. When 
he turned to lock the lower one he stayed 
his hand in transient indecision. 

“Damn it!” he growled uneasily— 
“there can’t be any harm in that girl! 
Impossible for eyes like hers to lie! And 
yet— And yet— Oh, what’s the matter 
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with me? Am I losing my grip? Why 
hesitate over ordinary precautions against 
treachery on the part of a woman who’s 
nothing to me and of whom I know noth- 
ing that isn’t conspicuously questionable? 
All because of a pretty face and an ap- 
pealing manner!” 

So he locked that door, if very gently, 
and having pocketed the key and made a 
round of doors and windows to examine 
their fastenings, he stumbled heavily into 
the bedroom of his friend the artist. 

Darkness overwhelmed him then—he 
was stricken down by sleep as an ox falls 
under the pole. 


CHAPTER XII 
AWAKENING 


It was late afternoon when Lanyard 
wakened from sleep so deep and dreamless 
that nothing could have induced it less po- 
tent than sheer systemic exhaustion, at 
once nervous, muscular, and mental. 

A profound and stifling lethargy be- 
numbed his senses. There was stupcr in 
his brain and all his limbs ached dully. 
He opened dazed eyes upon blank dark- 
ness. In his ears sounded a vast silence. 

And in that strange moment of awaken- 
ing he was conscious of no individuality— 
it was, for the time, as if he had passed 
in slumber from one existence to another, 
sloughing in the transition all his three- 
fold existence as Marcel Troyon, Michael 
Lanyard, and the Lone Wolf. Had any 
one of these names been uttered in his 
hearing just then it would have meant 
nothing to him—or little more than noth- 
ing—he was merely himself, a shell of sen- 
sations enclosing dull embers of vitality. 

For several minutes he lay without 
moving, curiously intrigued by this riddle 
of identity —it was but slowly that his 
mind, like a blind hand groping through 
the arras of a darkened chamber, picked 
up the filaments of memory. 

But one by one the connections were re- 
newed, the circuits closed. 

Singularly enough, in his understand- 
ing, his first thought was of the girl—still, 
presumably, asleep up-stairs in the studio, 
unconsciously his prisoner and hostage. 

For he was no more as he had been. 
Wherein the difference lay he couldn’t say, 
but that a difference existed he was per- 
suaded—that he had changed, that some 





strange reaction in the chemistry of his 
nature had taken place while he slept. It 
was as if sleep had not only repaired the 
ravages of fatigue upon the tissues of his 
brain and body, but had mended the tis- 
sues of his soul as well. 

His thoughts were fluent in fresh chan- 
nels, his interests no longer the interests 
of the Michael Lanyard he had known, no 
longer self-centered, the interests of the 
absolute ego. He was concerned less for 
himself, even now, when he should be 
most concerned about himself, than for 
another, for the girl Lucia Bannon, who 
was nothing to him, whom he had yet to 
know for twenty-four hours, but none the 
less a woman of whom he could not cease 
to think if he would. 

It was her situation that perturbed him, 
her predicament from which he sought an 
outlet—never his own. 

Yet his own was desperate enough. 

Baffled and uneasy, he at length be- 
thought him of his watch. But its testi- 
mony seemed incredible—surely the hour 
could not be five in the afternoon! Surely 
he could not have slept so close upon a 
full round of the clock! 

And if it were so, what of the girl? Had 
she, too, so sorely needed sleep that the 
brief November day had dawned and 
waned without her knowledge? 

That question was one to agitate him; 
he was up in an instant and groping his 
way through the gloom-enshrouding bed- 
chamber and dining-room to the staircase 
door in the reception-hall. He found this 
fast enough, for its key was safe in his 
pocket, and unlocking it quietly, he shot 
the beam of his lamp up that dark wall to 
the door at the top, which was tight shut. 

For several moments he listened, but 
there was never a sound to indicate that 
he wasn’t a lonely tenant of the little 
dwelling, then irresolutely he lifted a foot 
to the first step—and withdrew it. If she 
were still asleep, why disturb her? He 
had much to do in the way of thinking 
things out, and that was a process more 
easily performed in solitude. 

Leaving the door ajar, he turned to one 
of the front windows, parted its draperies, 
and peered out, over the little garden and 
through the iron ribs of the gate, to the 
street, where a single gas-lamp, glimmer- 
ing within a dull, golden halo of mist, made 
visible the scant length of the Impasse 
Stanislas, empty, rain-swept, desolate. 
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Rain continued to fall with no hint of 
stopping. 

Something in the dreary emptiness of 
that brief vista deepened the shadow in his 
‘mood and knitted a care-worn frown into 
his brows. 

Abstractedly he sought the kitchen and, 
making a light, washed up at the tap, then 
foraged for breakfast. Persistence turned 
up a spirit-stove, a packet of tea, a tin or 
two of biscuit, as many more of potted 
meats—left-overs from the artist’s stock, 
dismally scant and uninviting in array. 
With these he made the discovery that he 
was half famished, and found no reason to 
believe that the girl would be in any better 
case. An expedition to the nearest butcher 
was advisable; but after he had found an 
old rain-coat of Solon’s Lanyard decided 
against leaving the girl alone. Pending 
her appearance, he filled the spirit-stove, 
put the kettle on to boil, and lighting a 
cigarette, sat himself down beside the 
table to watch the pot and cogitate over 
his several problems. 

In a fashion uncommonly clear-headed, 
even for him, he assembled all the facts 
bearing upon their position, his and Lucia 
Bannon’s, and dispassionately pondered 
them. 

But insensibly his thoughts reverted to 
the exotic phase of his awakening, drifting 
into such introspection as he seldom in- 
dulged, and led him by strange ways to a 
revelation altogether unpresaged and a re- 
solve still more revolutionary. 

A look of wonder flickered in his brood- 
ing eyes, and clipped between two fingers, 
his cigarette grew a long ash, let it fall, 
and burned down to a stump so short that 
the coal almost scorched his flesh. He 
dropped it and crushed out the fire with his 
heel quite unwittingly. 

Slowly but irresistibly his world was 
turning over beneath his feet. 

The sound of a footfall recalled him as 
from an immeasurable remove; he looked 
up to see the girl at pause upon the 
threshold. He rose slowly, with effort 
recollecting himself and marshaling his 
wits against the emergency foreshadowed 
by her attitude. 

Tense with indignation, quick with dis- 
dain, she demanded without any preface 
whatever: “ Why did you lock me in?” 

He stammered unhappily: “I beg 
your pardon—” 

“ Why did you lock me in?” 
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cc I’m sorry—”’ 

But she interrupted him to stamp her 
foot emphatically, and he caught her up 
on the echo of that. 

“Tf you must know, because I wasn’t 
trusting you.” 

Her eyes darkened ominously. 
you insisted that I must trust you!” 

“The circumstances aren’t parallel; 
you’re not a notorious malefactor wanted 
by the police of every capital in Europe, 
hounded by rivals to boot—fighting for 
life, liberty, and ”—he laughed shortly— 
“the pursuit of happiness!” 

She caught her breath sharply—whether 
with dismay or mere surprise at his frank- 
ness he couldn’t tell. 

“ Are you?” she demanded quickly. 

“ Am I what?” 

“What you’ve just said—” 

“A crook—and all that? 
non, you know it!” 

“ The Lone Wolf?” 

“ You’ve known it all along. De Mor- 
bihan told you—or else your father. Or, 
it may be, you were shrewd enough to 
guess it from De Morbihan’s gasconnading 
at the table. At all events, it’s plain 
enough to me that nothing but desire to 
secure proof of my identity with the Lone 
Wolf took you to my room last night— 
whether for your personal satisfaction or 
at the instigation of Bannon — and that 
nothing less than your own disgust with 
what was going on actuated you to run 
away from such intolerable associations. 
Though, at that, I don’t believe you even 
guessed how unspeakably vicious they 
were!” 

He paused and waited, anticipating 
furious denial or attempt at refutation; 
such would, indeed, have been the logical 
development of the temper in which she 
had descended to confront him. 

Rather than this, she seemed calmed 
and sobered by his charge; far from re- 
senting it, she appeared disposed to con- 
cede its fairness; anger deserted her ex- 
pression, leaving it intent and grave. She 
came quietly into the room and faced him 
squarely across the table. 

“You thought that ill of me—that I 
was capable of spying on you—yet were 
generous enough to believe I despised my- 
self for doing it?” 

“Not at first. At first, after we had 
met back there in the corridor, I was con- 
vinced you were bent on further spying. 


met 


Miss Ban- 
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Not till within this hour, since waking up, 
did I begin to understand how impossible 
it would be for you to lend yourself to 
such villainy as was at work last night.” 

“ But if you thought that of me then, 
why did you—” 

“Tt occurred to me that it would be 
just as well to prevent your reporting back 
to headquarters.” 

“But you say you’ve changed your 
mind about me?” 

He nodded. “ Quite.” 

“ But why?” she demanded in a voice of 
amazement. ‘“ Why?” 
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“TI can’t tell you,” he said slowly—“I 
don’t know why. I can only presume it 
must be because—I can’t help believing in 
you.” 

Her glance wavered, her color deepened. 
“T don’t understand—” she murmured. 

“ Nor I,” he confessed in a tone as low. 

A sudden grumble from the teaketéle on 
the table between them provided welcome 
distraction. Lanyard lifted it off and 
slowly poured the boiling water on a 
measure of tea in an earthenware pot. 

“ A cup of this and something to eat’ll 
do us no harm,” he ventured, smiling un- 
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easily—“ especially if we’re to pursue our 
psychological inquiry into the wherefore- 
ness of the human tendency to change 
one’s mind!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONFESSIONAL 


WHEN the girl made no response, but 
remained with troubled gaze focused on 
some remote abstraction, “ You will have 
tea, won’t you?” Lanyard urged. 

She recalled. her thoughts, nodded with 
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the faintest of smiles—“‘ Yes, thank you ” 
—and dropped into a chair. 

He began at once to make talk in an 
effort to dissipate the constraint that stood 
between them like an unseen alien pres- 
ence: “ You must be very hungry.” 

“T am,” she assented. 

“ Sorry I’ve nothing better to offer you. 
I'd have run out for something more sub- 
stantial, only—” 

“ Only—” she prompted, coolly helping 
herself to biscuit and potted ham. 

“I didn’t think it wise to leave you 
alone.” 











—OUT, ONLY I DIDN'T THINK [T WISE TO LEAVE YOU HERE ALONE” 
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“Was that before or after you’d made 
up your mind about me—the latest phase, 
I mean?” she persisted with a trace of 
malice. 

“ Before,” he returned calmly—* like- 
wise, afterward. Either way you care to 
take it, it wouldn’t have been wise to leave 
you here. Suppose you had waked up to 
find me gone, yourself alone in this strange 
house—”’ 

“T’ve been awake several hours,” she 
interposed—“ found myself locked in, and 
heard no sound to indicate that you were 
still here.” 

“I’m sorry; I was overtired and slept 
like a log. But assuming the case: you 
would have gone out alone, penniless—” 

“Through a locked door, Mr. Lan- 
yard?” 

“T shouldn’t’ have left it locked,” he 
explained patiently. “ You would have 
found yourself friendless and without re- 
sources in a city to which you are a 
stranger.” 

She nodded. 
that?” 

“In desperation you might have been 
forced to return—” 

“And report the outcome of my in- 
vestigation!” 

“ Pressure might have been brought to 
bear upon you to induce admissions 
damaging to me,” Lanyard submitted 
pleasantly. ‘“‘ Whether or no, you’d have 
been obliged to renew associations you’re 
well rid of.” 

“ You feel sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“How can you be?” she challenged. 
“You’ve yet to know me _ twenty-four 
hotrs.” 

“ But perhaps I know the associations 
better. In point of fact, I do. Even 
though you may have stooped to play the 
spy last night, Miss Bannon—you couldn’t 
keep it up. You ran away to escape fur- 
ther contamination from that pack of 
jackals.” 

“ Not—you feel sure—merely to keep 
you under observation?” 

“T do feel sure of that. 
word for it.” 

The girl deliberately finished her tea 
and sat back, regarding him steadily be- 
neath level brows. Then she said with an 
odd laugh: “ You have your own way of 
putting one on honor!” 

“T don’t need to—with you.” 


“True. But what of 


I have your 
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She analyzed this with gathering per- 
plexity. “ What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean I don’t need to put you on 
your honor—because I’m sure of you. But 
even if I were not, still I’d refrain from 
exacting any pledge, or attempting to.” 
He paused and shrugged before continuing. 
“ Tf I thought you were still to be distrust- 
ed, Miss Bannon, I’d say: ‘ There’s a 
free door; go when you like, back to the 
Pack, turn in your report, and let them act 
as they see fit.’ Do you think I care for 
them? Do you imagine for one instant 
that I fear any one—or all—of that 
gang?” 

“ That rings suspiciously of egoism!” 

“Let it,” he retorted. “It’s pride of 
caste, if you must know. I hold myself a 
grade better than such cattle; I’ve intelli- 
gence, at least. I can take care of my- 
self,” 

If he might read her countenance, it ex- 
pressed more than anything else distress 
and disappointment. 

“Why do you boast like this—to me?” 

“Less through self-satisfaction than 
through contempt for a pack of murder- 
ous mongrels—impatience that I have to 
consider such creatures as Popinot, Wert- 
heimer, De Morbihan, and—all that crew!” 

“ And Bannon,” she corrected calmly— 
“ you meant to say!” 

“Well—” he stammered, discounte- 
nanced. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she assured him. 
“T quite understand, and strange as it 
may sound, I’ve very little feeling in the 
matter.” And then she acknowledged his 
stupefied stare with a weary little smile. 
“I know what I know,” she affirmed with 
obscure significance. 

“Td give a good deal to know how 
much you know,” he muttered in his con- 
fusion. 

“ But what do you know?” she caught 
him up—“ against Mr. Bannen—against 
my father, that is—that makes you so 
ready to suspect both him and me?” 

“ Nothing,” he confessed—“I know 
nothing; but I suspect everything and 
everybody. And the more I think of it, 
the more closely I examine that brutal 
business of last night, the more I seem to 
sense his will behind it all—as one might 
glimpse a face in darkness through a light- 
ed lattice. Oh, laugh if you like! It 
sounds high-flown, I know. But that’s the 
effect I get. What took you to my room, 
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if not his orders? How comes he to run 
with De Morbihan, if he’s not blood-kin 
to that breed? Why are you running 
away from him, if not because you’ve 
found out his part in that conspiracy?” 

His pause and questioning look evoked 
no answer; the girl sat moveless and in- 
tent, meeting his gaze with a countenance 
inscrutable. And something in her im- 
passive attitude worked a little exaspera- 
tion into his temper. 

“ Why,” he declared hotly—“ if I dare 
trust to intuition—forgive me if I pain 
you—” P 

She interrupted with impatience: “ I’ve 
already begged you not to consider my 
feelings, Mr. Lanyard! If you dared trust 
to your intuition—then what?” 

“Why, then I could believe that Mr. 
Bannon, your father —I could believe it 
was his order that killed poor Roddy!” 

There could be no doubting her horri- 
fied and half-incredulous surprise. 

“ Roddy?” she iterated in a whisper al- 
most inaudible, with face fast blanching. 
“ Roddy—” 

“Inspector Roddy, of Scotland Yard,” 
he told her mercilessly, “ was murdered in 
his sleep last night at Troyon’s. The mur- 
derer broke into his room by way of mine 
—the two adjoin. He used my razor, wore 
my dressing-gown to protect his clothing, 
did everything he could think of to cast 
suspicion on me, and when I came in as- 
saulted me, meaning to drug and leave me 
insensible, to be found by the police. For- 
tunately—I was beforehand with him. I 
left him in my place—drugged, insensible 
—when I stole away and met you there in 
the corridor. You didn’t know?” 

“ How can you ask?” the girl moaned. 

Bending forward, an elbow on the table, 
she gripped her hands together until their 
knuckles shone white through the skin— 
but not as white as the white face from 
which her eyes sought his with a look of 
dumb horror, dazed, pitiful, imploring. 

“You're not deceiving me? But no— 
why should you?” she faltered. “ But how 
terrible, how unspeakably awful!” 

“T’m sorry,” Lanyard mumbled. “ I'd 
have held my tongue if I hadn’t thought 
you knew—” 

“You thought I knew—and didn’t lift 
a finger to save the man?” She jumped 
up, with a blazing face. “ Oh, how could 
you?” 


“ No—not that—I never thought that. 
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But, meeting you then and there, so op- 
portunely —I couldn’t ignore the coinci- 
dence; and when you admitted you were 
running away from your father, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, I was surely 
justified in thinking it was realization, in 
part, at least, of what had happened that 
was driving you away.” 

She shook her head slowly, her indigna- 
tion ebbing as fast as it had risen. 

“T understand,” she said; “you had 
some excuse, but you were not right. I 
ran away—yes—but not because of that. 
I never dreamed—” 

She fell silent, sitting with bowed head 
and twisting her hands together in a way 
he-found it painful to watch. 

“ But please,” he implored, “ don’t take 
it so much to heart, Miss Bannon. If you 
knew nothing, you couldn’t have prevent- 
ed it.” 

“ No,” she said brokenly, “ I could have 
done nothing if I had known. But I didn’t. 
It isn’t that—it’s the horror and pity of 
it. And that you could think—” 

“ But I didn’t!” he protested—“ truly 
I did not. And for what I did think, for 
the injustice I did do you, believe me, I’m 
truly sorry.” 

“You were quite justified,” she said, 
“not only by the testimony of appear- 
ances, but to a degree, in fact. You must 
know—now I must tell you—” 

“ Nothing you don’t wish to!” he in- 
terrupted quickly. “The fact that I 
practically kidnaped you under pretense 
of doing you a service, and suspected you 
of being a spy of that Pack, gives me no 
title to your confidence.” 

“Can I blame you for thinking what 
you did?” She went on slowly, without 
looking up — gaze steadfast to her inter- 
laced fingers: ‘“‘ Now, for my own sake, I 
want you to know what otherwise, per- 
haps, I shouldn’t have told you—not yet, 
at all events. I’m no more Bannon’s 
daughter than you’re his son. Our names 
sound alike—people frequent!y make the 
same mistake. My name is Shannon— 
Lucy Shannon. Mr. Bannon called me 
Lucia because he knew I didn’t like it and 
wanted to tease me; for the same reason 
he always kept up the pretense that I was 
his daughter when people misunderstood.” 

“ But—if that is so—then what—” 

“ Why — it’s very simple.” Still she 
didn’t look up. “I’m a trained nurse. 
Mr. Bannon is consumptive—so far gone, 
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it’s a wonder he didn’t die years ago—for 
months I’ve been haunted by the thought 
that it’s only the evil in him keeps him 
alive. It wasn’t long after I took the as- 
signment to nurse him that I found out 
something about him. He’d had a hemor- 
rhage at his desk, and while he lay in 
coma, and I waited for the doctor, I hap- 
pened to notice and in part read one of the 
papers he’d been working over when he 
fell. And then, just as I began to appreci- 
ate the sort of man I was employed by, he 
came to, and saw—and knew. 

“T found him watching me with those 
awful eyes of his, and though he was un- 
able to speak, I realized that my life 
wasn’t safe if ever I breathed a word of 
what I had read. I would have left him 
then, but he was too cunning for me, and 
when in time I found a chance to escape— 
I was afraid, knew Id not live long if ever 
I left him. He went about it deliberately 
to keep me frightened, and though he 
never mentioned the matter directly, let 
me know plainly, in a hundred ways, what 
his power was and what would happen if 
I told what I knew. It’s nearly a year 
now—nearly a year of endless terror 
and—” 


Her voice fell; she was trembling with 
the recrudescent suffering of that year-long 


servitude. And for a little Lanyard felt 
too profoundly moved to trust himself to 
speak; he stood aghast, staring down at 
this woman, so intrinsically and gently 
feminine, so strangely strong and cou- 
rageous, and vaguely envisaging what 
anguish must have been hers in enforced 
association with a creature of Bannon’s 
ruthless stamp, he was rent with compas- 
sion and swore to himself he’d stand by 
her and see her through and free and 
happy if he died for it—or ended in the 
Santé! 

“Poor child!” he heard himself mur- 
muring—* poor child!” 

“ Don’t pity me!” she insisted, still with 
face averted. “I don’t deserve it. If I 
had the spirit of a mouse I’d have defied 
him; it needed only courage enough to 
whisper one word to the police—” 

“ But who is he, then?” Lanyard de- 
manded. “ What is he, I mean?” 

“T hardly know how to tell you. And 
I hardly dare. I feel as if these walls 
would betray me if I whispered even. But 
to me he’s the incarnation of all things 
evil.” 
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She shook herself with a nervous laugh. 

“But why be silly about it? I don’t 
really know what or who he is. I only 
suspect and believe that he is a man whose 
life is devoted to planning evil and order- 
ing its execution through his lieutenants. 
When the papers at home speak of ‘ The 
Man Higher Up’ they mean Archer Ban- 
non, though they don’t know it—or else 
I’m merely a hysterical woman exaggera- 
ting the impressions of a morbid imagina- 
tion. And that’s all I know of him that 
matters.” 

“ But why, if you believe this—how did 
you at length find courage—” 

“ Because I had no more courage to en- 
dure; because I was more afraid to stay 
with him than to go—afraid lest my own 
soul be the forfeit. And then, last night, he 
ordered me to go to your room and search 
it for evidence that you were the Lone 
Wolf. It was the first time he’d ever 
asked anything of the sort of me. I was 
afraid, and obeyed; but I was glad when 
you interrupted me—glad, even though I 
had to lie to you the way I did. And all 
that worked on me, after I’d gone back to 
my room, until I felt I could stand it no 
longer, and after a long time, when the 
house seemed all still, 1 got up, dressed 
quietly, and— That is how I came to 
meet you-—quite by accident.” 

“ But you seemed so frightened at first 
when you saw me—” 

“T was,” she confessed simply; 
thought you were Mr. Greggs.” 

“ Greggs?” 

“Mr. Bannon’s private secretary — his 
right-hand man. He’s about your height 
and has a suit like the one you wear, and 
in that poor light and at the distance I 
didn’t notice you were clean-shaven — 
Greggs wears a mustache—” 

“Then it was Greggs murdered Roddy 
and tried to drug me! I shaved off his 
mustache when I left him there to wait 
for the police. By George, I'd like to 
know whether they got there before Ban- 
non or somebody else discovered the sub- 
stitution. It was a telegram to the pré- 
fecture, you know, I sent from the Bourse 
last night!” 

In his excitement Lanyard began to 
pace the floor, and now that he was no 
longer staring at her, the girl lifted her 
head and watched him closely as he 
moved to and fro, talking aloud—more to 
himself than to her. 


“7 
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“TI wish I knew! And what a lucky 
thing you did meet me; for if you’d gone 
on to the Gare du Nord and waited there 
—well, it isn’t likely Bannon didn’t dis- 
cover your flight before eight o’ciock this 
morning, is it?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“ And they’ve drawn the dead-line for 
me round every conceivable exit from 
Paris. Popinot’s Apaches are picketed 
everywhere. And if Bannon had found 
out about you in time it would have 
needed only a word—” 

He paused and shuddered to think what 
might have ensued had that word been 
spoken and the girl been caught waiting 
for her train in the Gare du Nord. 

“ Mercifully, we’ve escaped that. And 
now, with any sort of luck, Bannon ought 
to be busy enough, trying to get—or keep 
—his precious Mr. Greggs out of the 
Santé, to give us a chance. And a fight- 
ing chance is all I ask.” 

“Mr. Lanyard ”—the girl bent toward 
him across the table with a gesture of 
eager interest—‘ have you any idea why 
he—why Mr. Bannon hates you so?” 

“ But does he? I don’t know!” 

“Tf he doesn’t, why does he connive in 
a plot to cast suspicion of murder on you? 
Why was he so anxious to know whether 
you were really the Lone Wolf? I saw his 
eyes light up when De Morbihan men- 
tioned that name after dinner; and if ever 
I saw hatred in a man’s face, it was in his 
as he watched you when you weren’t 
looking.” 

“ As far as I know, I never heard of him 
before,” Lanyard said carelessly. “I 
fancy it was nothing more than the ex- 
citement of a man-hunt. Now that they’ve 
found me out, De Morbihan and his crew 
won’t rest until they’ve got my scalp.” 

“ But why is that?” 

“Professional jealousy. We're all 
crooks, all in the same boat, only I won’t 
row to their stroke. I’ve always played a 
lone hand successfully; now they insist on 
coming into the game and sharing my 
winnings. And I’ve told them where they 
could go.” 

““ And because of that, they’d—” 

“There’s nothing they wouldn’t do, 
Miss Shannon, to bring me to my knees or 
see me put well out of the way, where my 
operations can’t hurt their pocketbooks. 
Well—all I ask is a fighting chance, and 
they shall have their way!” 
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Her brows contracted. ‘I don’t under- 
stand. You want a fighting chance—to 
surrender—to give in to their demands?” 

“In a way—yes. I want a fighting 
chance to do what I’d never in the world 
get them to believe I mean to do—chuck 
it all up and leave them a free field.” 

And then, when still she searched his 
face with puzzled eyes, he insisted: “I 
mean it; I want to get away—clear out— 
chuck the game for good and all!” 

A little silence greeted this announce- 
ment. Lanyard, at pause near the table, 
resting a hand on it, bent to the girl’s up- 
turned face a grave but candid regard. 
And the deeps of her eyes that never 
swerved from his were troubled strangely 
in his vision. 

He could by no means account for the 
light he seemed to see therein—a light that 
kindled while he watched, like a tiny flame, 
feeble, fearful, vacillant; then, as the mo- 
ments passed, steadied and grew stronger, 
but ever leaped and danced, so that he, 
lost in the wonder of it and forgetful of 
himself, thought of it as the ardent face of 
a happy child dancing in the depths of 
some brown autumnal woodland. 

“You,” she breathed incredulously— 
“you mean you’re going to stop—” 

“T have stopped, Miss Shannon. The 
Lone Wolf has prowled for the last time. 
I didn’t know it till just now—when I 
woke up an hour or so ago—but I’ve 
turned my last job.” 

“ But why?” she demanded in bewilder- 
ment. “ But why do you say that? What 
can have happened to make you—” 

“ Not fear of that Pack!” he laughed— 
“not that, I promise you. If I thought 
Paris too small for them and me I’d never 
leave it alive!” 

“Oh, I know!” she said impatiently— 
“T know that very well. But still I don’t 
understand.” 

“If it won’t bore you, I'll try to ex- 
plain.” He drew up his chair and sat 
down again, facing her across the littered 
table. “I don’t suppose you’ve ever 
stopped to consider what an essentially 
stupid animal a crook must be. Most of 
them are stupid because they practise 
clumsily one of the most difficult profes- 
sions imaginable, and inevitably fail at it, 
yet persist. They wouldn’t think of un- 
dertaking a difficult piece of engineering 
without any sort of preparation, but they’ll 
tackle a dangerous proposition in barglary 
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without a thought and pay for failure with 
years of imprisonment, and once out, try 
it again. That’s one kind of criminal— 
the ninety-nine-per-cent class—incurably 
stupid! 

“There’s another class, men whose 
imaginations forewarn them of dangers 
and whose mental training, technical 
equipment, and sheer manual dexterity en- 
able them to attack a formidable propo- 
sition like a modern safe—by way of il- 
lustration—and force its secret. They’re 
the successful criminals, like myself—but 
they’re no less stupid, no less failures than 
the other ninety-nine in our every hun- 
dred, because they never stop to think. 
It never occurs to them that the same in- 
telligence, applied to any one of the trades 
they must be masters of, would not only 
pay them better, but leave them their self- 
respect and rid them forever of the haunt- 
ing dread of arrest that dogs us all like 
the memory of some shameful act. All of 
which is much more of a lecture than I 
meant to inflict upon you, Miss Shannon, 
and sums up to just this: /’ve stopped to 
think.” 

With this he stopped for breath as well 
and momentarily was silent, his faint, 
twisted smile testifying to self-conscious- 
ness; but presently, seeing that she didn’t 
offer to interrupt, but continued to give 
him her attention so exclusively that it had 
the effect of fascination, he stumbled on, 
at first less confidently. 

“ When I woke up just now it was as if, 
without my will, I had been thinking all 
this out in my sleep. I saw myself for the 
first time clearly, as I have been ever since 
I can remember—a crook, thoughtless, 
vaig, rapacious, ruthless, skulking in 
shadows and thinking myself an amazing- 
ly fine fellow because, between coups, I 
would play the gentleman a bit, venture 
into the light, and swagger in the haunts 
of the respectable. In my poor, perverted 
brain I believed there was something fine 
and thrilling and romantic in the career of 
a great criminal and myself a wonderful 
figure—an enemy of society—potentially 
as deadly as a rattlesnake, always ready 
to kill—if I never did!” 

“ Why do you say this to me?” she de- 
manded abruptly out of a phase of pro- 
found thoughtfulness. 

He lifted an apologetic shoulder and 
laughed with a sheepish air. 

“‘ Because, I presume, I’m no longer self- 
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sufficient. I was all of that twenty-four 
hours ago, but now I’m as lonesome as a 
lost child in a dark forest. I haven’t a 
friend in the world. I’m like a stray pup, 
groveling for sympathy. And you—are 
unfortunate enough to be the only person 
I can declare myself to. It’s going to be 
a fight—I know that too well—and with- 
out something outside myself to struggle 
toward I'll be heavily handicapped. But 
if ’"—he faltered, with a look of wistful 
earnestness——“ if I thought that you, per- 
haps, were a little interested, that I had 
won your faith and had that to respect and, 
cherish—if I dared hope that you’d be 
glad to know I had won out against odds 
—it would mean a great deal to me; it 
might mean my salvation!” 

Watching her narrowly, hanging upon 
her decision with the anxiety of a man 
proscribed and hoping against hope for 
pardon, he saw her eyes cloud and shift 
from his, her lips parted but hesitant, and 
before she could speak he hastily inter- 
posed: 

“ Please don’t say anything yet. First 
let me demonstrate my sincerity. So far 
I’ve done nothing to persuade you but— 
talk and talk and talk! But give me half 
a chance to prove I mean what I say.” 

“How ”—she enunciated only with 
visible effort and no longer met his appeal 
with an open countenance—“how can you 
do that?” 

“In the long run, by establishing my- 
self in some honest way of life, however 
modest; but now, and principally, by ma- 
king reparation for at least one crime I’ve 
committed that’s not irreparable.” 

He caught her quick glance of inquiry 
and met it with a confident nod as he 
placed between them the morocco-bound 
jewel-case. 

“In London, yesterday,” he said quiet- 
ly, “I brought off two big coups. One 
was deliberate, the other the inspiration 
of a moment. The one I’d planned for 
months was the theft of the Omber jewels 
—here.” 

He tapped the case, then resumed in the 
same manner: “The other—needs a 
diagram. Not long ago a Frenchman 
named Huysman, living in Tours, was 
mysteriously murdered — a poor inventor, 
who had starved himself to perfect a 
stabilizator, an attachment for aeroplanes 
which renders them practically fool-proof. 
His final trials had created a sensation, 
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and he was on the eve of selling his inven- 
tion to the government when he was killed 
and his plans stolen. 

“ Circumstantial evidence pointed to an 
international spy named Ekstrom—Adolph 
Ekstrom, once chief of the aviation corps 
of the German army, cashiered for general 
blackguardism—with a suspicion of treason 
to boot. However, Ekstrom kept under 
cover, and presently the plans turned up 
in the German war office. That was a big 
thing for Germany; already supreme with 
her dirigibles, the acquisition of the Huys- 
- man stabilizator promised her ten years’ 
lead ove: the world in the field of aero- 
planes. 

“ Now, yesterday, Elkstrom came to the 
surface in London with those selfsame 
plans to sell to England. Chance threw 
him my way, and he mistook me for the 
man he’d expected to meet — Downing 
Street’s secret agent. Well—no matter 
how—I got the plans from him and 
brought them over with me, meaning to 
turn them over to France, to whom, by 
rights, they belong.” 

“Without consideration?” the girl in- 
quired shrewdly. 


“ Not exactly. I had meant to make no 
profit of the affair—I’m a bit squeamish 
about tainted money—but under present 
conditions, if France insists on rewarding 
me with safe conduct out of the country, 
I sha’n’t refuse it. Do you approve?” 


“It would be 
return them to 


She nodded earnestly. 
worse than criminal to 
Ekstrom.” 

“ That’s my view of the matter.” 

“ But these?” The girl rested her hand 
upon the jewel-case. 

“Those go back to Mme. Omber. She 
has a home here in Paris that I know well. 
In fact, the sole reason why I didn’t steal 
them here was that she left for England 
unexpectedly, just as I was all set to strike. 
Now I purpose to use my knowledge of 
her house to restore the jewels without 
risk of falling into the hands of the police. 
That will be an easy matter. And that 
brings me to the one great favor I would 
beg of you.” 

She gave him a look so unexpectedly 
kind that it staggered him. But he had 
himself well in hand. 

“You can’t leave Paris now before 
morning—thanks to my having overslept,” 
he continued. “ There’s no honest way. I 
know to raise money before morning opens 
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the pawn-shops. But I’m hoping that 
won’t be necessary; I’m trusting I can ar- 
range matters for us without going to that 
extreme. Meanwhile—you agree that 
these jewels must be returned?” 

“ Of course,” she affirmed gently. 

“ Then—will you accompany me when 
I replace them? There won’t be the slight- 
est danger. I promise you that. Indeed, it 
would be more hazardous for you to wait 
for me elsewhere while I attended to the 
matter alone. And I’d like you to be con- 
vinced of my sincerity.” 

“ Don’t you think you can trust me for 
that as well?” she asked with a flash of 
humor. 

“Trust you!” 

“To believe. Mr. Lanyard,” she told 
him earnestly, “I do believe!” 

“You make me very happy,” he said— 
“ but I’d like you to see for yourself. And 
I'd be glad not to have to fret about your 
safety in my absence. As a bureau of 
espionage, Popinot’s brigade of Apaches 
are without a peer in Europe. I’m posi- 
tively afraid to leave you alone.” 

She was silent. 

“Will you come with me, Miss Shan- 
non?” 

“That is your sole reason for asking 
this of me?” she insisted, eying him 
steadily. 

“That I wish you to believe in me— 
yes.” 

“Why?” she pursued, inexorable. 

“ Because—I’ve already told you.” 

“That you want some one’s good 
opinion to cherish. But why, of all peo- 
ple, me—whom you hardly know, of whom 
what little you do know is hardly reas- 
suring?” 

He colored, and boggled his answer. 
“TI can’t tell you,” he admitted in the end. 

“Why can’t you tell me?” 

He stared at her miserably. “I’ve no 
right. In spite of all I’ve said, in spite of 
the faith you so generously promise me, in 
your eyes I must still figure as a thief, a 
liar, an impostor — self-confessed. Men 
aren’t remade by mere protestations, nor 
even by their own efforts, in an hour, or a 
day, or a week. But give mea year. If I 
can live a year in honesty, and earn my 
bread, and so prove my strength—then, 
perhaps, I might find the courage, the— 
the effrontery to tell you why I want your 
good opinion. Now I’ve said far more 
than I meant or had any right to. I 
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hope,” he ventured pleadingly, “ you're 
not offended.” 

Only an instant longer could she main- 
tain her direct and unflinching look. Then 
his meaning would no more be ignored. 
Her lashes fell, a tide of crimson flooded 
her face, and with a quick movement, 
pushing her chair a little from the table, 
she turned away from him. But she said 
nothing. 

He remained as he had been, bending 
eagerly toward her. 

And in the long minute that elapsed be- 
fore either spoke again, both became oddly 
conscious of the silence brooding in that 
lonely little house, of their isolation from 
the world, of their common peril and mu- 
tual dependence. 

“T’m afraid,” Lanyard said after a time 
—“T’m afraid I know what you must be 
thinking. One can’t do your intelligence 
the injustice to imagine you haven’t un- 
derstood me—read all that was in my 
mind and ”—his voice fell—‘ in my heart. 
I own that I was wrong to speak so trans- 
parently, to suggest my regard for you at 
such a time, under such conditions. I am 


truly sorry, and beg you to consider un- 


said all that I should not have said. After 
all, what earthly difference can it make to 
you if one thief more decides suddenly to 
reform?” 

That brought her abruptly to her feet, 
showing him a face of glowing loveli- 
ness, with eyes distractingly dimmed and 
softened. 

“No!” she implored _ breathlessly. 
“ Please, you mustn’t spoil it! You've 
paid me the finest of compliments, and one 
I’m glad and grateful for—and would I 
might think I deserved! You say you 
need a year to prove yourself? Then— 
I’ve no right to say this—and you must 
please not ask me what I mean—then I 
grant you that year. A year I shall wait 
to hear from you from the day we part, 
here in Paris. And to-night I will go with 
you, too, and gladly, since you wish me 
to!” 

And then as he, having risen, stood at 
loss, thrilled and incredulous, with a brave 
and generous gesture she offered him her 
hand, across the table whereon still rested 
the spoils of his final coup. 

“ Mr. Lanyard, I promise.” 

To every woman, even the least lovely, 
her hour of beauty—it had not entered 
Lanyard’s mind to think this woman beau- 
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tiful until that moment. Of her exotic 
charm, of the allure of her pensive, wist- 
ful prettiness, he had been well aware, 
even as he had been unable to deny to 
himself that he was all for her, that he 
loved her with all the strength that was 
his; but not till now had he understood 
that she was the one woman whose loveli- 
ness to him would dim the beauty of all 
other women. 

And for a little, while he held her hand 
tremulous upon his finger-tips, as though 
he feared to bruise it with ruder contact, 
he could not take his eyes from her. 

Then reverently he bowed his head and 
touched his lips to that hand—and felt it 
snatched swiftly away, and started back, 
aghast, the idyl roughly dissipxted, the 
castle of his dreams tumbling in thunders 
round his ears. 

In the studio skylight overhead a pane 
of glass had fallen in with a shattering 
crash as ominous as the trump of doom. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“FOR THAT’S IMPOSSIBLE ” 


LIke a blow from an unseen hand the 
shock of that alarm drove the girl back 
from the table to the nearest wall and for 
a moment held her there transfixed in 
panic. 

To her wide, staring eyes that ques- 
tioned his so urgently Lanyard promptly 
nodded grave reassurance. He hadn’t 
stirred after his first involuntary start, 
and before the last fragment of splintered 
glass had fallen tinkling to the floor above, 
he was calming her in the most matter-of- 
fact tones. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “It’s 
nothing — merely Solon’s skylight gone 
smash!” 

“ But you call that nothing!” she cried 
gustily. “ What caused it, then?” 

“ My negligence,” he admitted gloomily. 
“T might have known it—that wide spread 
of glass, with the studio electrics full blaze 
below, would give the show away com- 
pletely. The house is known to be unoc- 
cupied, and it wasn’t to be expected that 
both the police and Popinot’s crew would 
overlook so shining a mark. And it’s all 
my fault, my oversight. I should have 
warned you about the lights! High time 
I was quitting a game I’ve no longer the 
wit to play by the rules!” 
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« But the police would never—” 

“Certainly not. This is merely Popi- 
not’s gentle method of informing us he’s 
on the job. But I'll just have a look to 
make sure. No-—stop where you are, 
please. I’d rather go alone.” 

He swung alertly through to the recep- 
tion-hall window, pausing there only long 
enough for an instantaneous reconnais- 
sance through the draperies—a fugitive 
survey that discovered the Impasse Stanis- 
las no more abandoned to. the wind and 
rain, but tenanted visibly by one, at least, 
who lounged beneath the lonely lamp-post, 
a shoulder against it—a featureless civilian 
silhouette with attention fixed on the little 
house. 

But Lanyard didn’t doubt that this one 
had a dozen fellows skulking within call. 

Springing up the stairs, he paused pru- 
dently at the topmost step, one quick 
glance showing him the huge rent gaping 
black in the middle of the skylight, the 
second the missile of destruction lying 
amid a litter of broken glass—a_ brick 
wrapped in newspaper by the look of it. 

Swooping forward, he retrieved this and 
darted back from the exposed space be- 
neath the shattered skylight barely in the 
nick of time, for he had no more than 
cleared the threshold than a second some- 
thing fell through the gap and buried itself 
in the hardwood parquetry. This last was 
a bullet fired from the roof of one of the 
adjomting buildings, confirming his prior 
reasoning that the first missile must have 
fallen from a height rather than have been 
thrown up from the street to wreak such 
destruction with those tough, thick panes 
of clouded glass. 

Swearing softly to himself, he descend- 
ed to the kitchen. 

“ As I thought,” he said coolly, exhibit- 
ing his find.. “‘ They’re on the roof of the 
next house — though they’ve stationed a 
sentry in the street, of course.” 

“But that second thump—” the girl 
demanded. 

“A bullet,” he answered, placing the 
bundle on the table and cutting the string 
that bound it; “ they were on the qué vive 
and fired the instant I showed myself be- 
neath the skylight.” : 

“ But I heard no report,” she retorted. 

“ A Maxim silencer on the gun, I fancy,” 
he explained, unwrapping the brick and 
smoothing out the newspaper. “ Glad you 
thought to put on your hat and coat be- 
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fore you came down,” he added with an 
approving glance; “ it wouldn’t be safe to 
go ue to the studio again—of course.” 

is nonchalance was far less real than 
it seemed, but helped to steady one who 
was holding herself together with a 
struggle. 

“But what are we to do now?” she 
stammered. “If they’ve surrounded the 
house—”’ 

“Don’t worry—there’s more than one 
way out,” he responded, frowning at the 
newspaper; “I wouldn’t have picked this 
place out otherwise. Nor would Solon 
have rented it in the first instance had it 
lacked an exit in event of creditors. Ah 
—thought so!” 

ini What—” 

“ Troyon’s is gone,” he said, without 
looking up. “This is to-night’s Presse. 
‘ Totally destroyed by fire which started at 
six thirty this morning and in less than 
half an hour had reduced the ancient struc- 
ture to a heap of smoking ashes!’” He 
ran his eye quickly down the column, 
selecting salient phrases: “‘ Believed to 
have been of incendiary origin, though the 
premises were uninsured ’— that’s an in- 
telligent guess! ‘ Narrow escape of guests 
in théeir’— whatyemaycallems. ‘ Three 
lives believed to have been lost—one body 
recovered, charred almost beyond recogrt- 
tion ’— Roddy’s, of course— poor devil! 
‘Two guests missing, M. Lanyard, the 
well-known connoisseur of art, who occu- 
pied the room adjoining that of the un- 
fortunate detective, and Mlle. Bannon, 
daughter of the American millionaire, who 
himself escaped only by a miracle with his 
secretary, M. Greggs, the latter being 
overcome by fumes’—what a shame! 
‘ Police and firemen searching the ruins’ 
—h-m, h-m—‘ extraordinary interest mani- 
fested by the préfecture indicates a suspi- 
cion that the building may have been 
fired to conceal some crime of a political 
nature,’ ” 

Crushing the newspaper between his 
hands, Lanyard tossed it into a corner. 

“ That’s all of importance. Thoughtful 
of Popinot to let me know this way! The 
préfecture, of course, is humming like a 
wasp’s nest with the mystery of that tele- 
gram signed with Roddy’s name and 
handed in at the Bourse an hour or so be- 
fore he was ‘ burned to death ’—no won- 
det! Too bad I didn’t know then what I 
do now; if I’d even remotely suspected 
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Greggs’s association with the Pack was via 
Bannon. But what’s the use? I did my 
possible, knowing the odds were heavy 
against success.” 

“ What was written on the paper?” the 
girl demanded obliquely. 

He made his eyes blank. 
the paper—” 

“ T saw something in red ink at the head 
of the column. You tried to hide it from 
me, but I saw. What was it?” 

“ Oh—that!” He laughed contemptu- 
ously. “ Just Popinot’s impudence—an in- 
vitation to come out and be a good target.” 

She shook her head _ impatiently. 
“ You’re not telling me the truth. It was 
something else, or you wouldn’t have been 
so anxious to hide it.” 

“Oh, but I assure you—” 

“You can’t. Be honest with me, Mr. 
Lanyard. It was an offer to let you off if 
you’d give me up to Bannon—wasn’t it?” 

“ Something like that,” he assented a 
bit sheepishly—‘ too absurd for consider- 
ation. But now we're due to clear out of 
this before they find a way in. Not that 
they’re likely to risk raiding us until 
they’ve tried starving us out, but it would 
be as well to put a good distance between 
us before they find out we’ve decamped.” 

He shrugged himself into his borrowed 
rain-coat, buttoned it to his chin, and 
turned down the brim of his soft felt hat; 
but when he looked up at the girl again 
he found she hadn’t moved; rather, she 
remained as one spellbound by thought, 
staring less at than through him, her ex- 
pression inscrutaple. 

“ Well,” he ventured—‘“ if you’re quite 
ready, Miss Shannon—” 

“Mr. Lanyard,” she demanded almost 
sharply, “what was the full wording of 
that message?” 

“Tf you must know—” 

“T must!” 

He lifted a depreciative shoulder. “ If 
you like, I'll read it to you—or, rather, 
translate it from the thieves’. argot Popi- 
not complimented me by using.” 

“ Not necessary,” she said tersely. “ I'll 
take your word for it. But you must tell 
me the truth.” 

“As you will. 


“ Written on 


Popinot delicately sug- 
gested that if I leave you here, to be re- 
united to your alleged parent—if I'll trust 
to his word of honor, that is, and walk out 
of the house alone, he’ll give me twenty- 
four hours in which to leave Paris.” 
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“ Then only I stand between you and—” 

“ My dear young woman!” he protested 
hastily. “ Please don’t run away with any 
absurd notion like that. Do you imagine 
I'd consent to treat with such canaille 
under any circumstances?” 

“All the same,” she contended stub- 
bornly, “ I’m the stumbling-block. You're 
risking your life for me—” 

“T’m not,” he insisted almost angrily. 

“You are,” she returned with quiet 
conviction. 

“ Well,” he laughed, “ have it your own 
way! But it’s my life, isn’t it? I really 
don’t see how you’re going to prevent my 
risking it for anything that may seem to 
me worth the risk!” 

But she wouldn’t laugh; only her coun- 
tenance, suddenly bereft of its mutinous 
expression, softened winningly—and her 
eyes grew very kind to him. 

“As long as it’s understood I under- 
stand—very well,” she said quietly, “ I'll 
do as you wish, Mr. Lanyard.” 

“ Good!” he cried cheerfully. “I wish, 
by your leave, to take you out to dinner. 
This way, please!” 

Leading her through the scullery, he un- 
barred and swung open a low, arched door 
in one of the walls, uncovering the black 
mouth of a narrow and tunnel-like passage- 
way that ran off at right angles from the 
side of the house. 

With a word of caution, flash-lamp in 
his left hand, pistol in right, Lanyard 
stepped out into the darkness. 

In two minutes he was back with a look 
of relief. i 

“ All clear,” he reported; “I ‘felt pretty 
sure Popinot was ignorant of this emer- 
gency exit—else we’d have entertained un- 
invited guests long since. Now, half a 
minute.” 

The electric meter occupied a place on 
the wall of the scullery not far from the 
door. Prying open its cover, he unscrewed 
and removed the fuse-plug, plunging the 
entire house in complete darkness. 

“ That'll keep ’em guessing a while!” he 
explained with a chuckle. “ They'll hesi- 
tate a long time before rushing a dark 
house infested by a desperate armed man 
—if I know-anything about that mongrel 
crew! Besides, when they do get their 
courage up, the lack of light will stave off 
discovery of this way of escape. And now, 
one word more.” 

A flash of the lamp located her hand. 
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Calmly he possessed himself of it. 

“T’ve brought you into trouble enough 
as it is through my stupidity,” he said; 
“ but for that, this place should have been 
a refuge to us until we were quite ready to 
leave Paris. So now we mustn’t forget, 
before we go out to run God only knows 
what gantlet, to fix a rendezvous in event 
of separation. Popinot, for instance, may 
have drawn a cordon around the block; 
we can’t tell until we’re in the street; if 
he has, you must leave me to keep them 
interested and—ah—diverted until you’re 
safe beyond their reach. Oh, don’t worry— 
I’m perfectly well able to take care of my- 
self. But afterward we must know where 
to find each other. Hotels, cafés, and 
restaurants are out of the question—in the 
first place, we’ve barely money enough for 
our dinner; besides, all such places are 
certain to be watched closely. Out®em- 


bassies and consulates aren’t open at all 
hours, and will likewise be watched. There 
remain—unless you can suggest something 
—only the churches; and I can think of 
nene better suited to our purposes than 
the Sacré-Ceeur.” 

Her fingers tightened gently upon his. 


“T understand,” she said quietly; “ if 
we're obliged to separate I’m to go direct 
.to the Sacré-Cceur up on the hilltop and 
await you there.” 

“ Right! But let’s hope there’ll be no 
such necessity.” : 

Then, hand in hand, like frightened 
children, these two stole down the tunnel- 
like passageway, through a small, forlorn 
court, more like a well, cramped between 
two tall.ald tenements, and so came out 
into the gloomy, sinuous, and silent Rue 
d’Assas. 

Here they encountered few wayfarers; 
and to those few, preoccupied with anxiety 
to win to shelter from the inclement night, 
they seemed, no doubt, some student of 
the Quartier with his sweetheart—Lanyard, 
in his shabby -rain-coat, striding rapidly, 
head and shoulders bowed against the 
driving mist, the girl in her trim Burberry 
clinging trustfully to his arm. 

Avoiding the nearer stops of the under- 
ground Métropolitain as dangerous, Lan- 
yard steered a roundabout course through 
byways to the Rue de Sévres station of 
the Nord-Sud, from which, in due course, 
they climbed to the surface again at the 
Place de la Concorde, walked several 
blocks, picked up a taxicab, and in less 
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than half an hour from the time of their 
departure from the Impasse Stanislas were 
comfortably ensconced in a cabinet par- 
ticulier of _a little restaurant of modest 
pretensions just north of Les Halles. 

They feasted famously—the cuisine, if 
bourgeoise, was admirable and, better still, 
well within the resources of Lanyard’s 
emaciated purse. Nor did he fret that, 
when the bill had been paid and the es- 
sential tips bestowed, there would remain 
in his pocket little more than cab-fare. 
Supremely self-confident, he harbored no 
doubts of a smiling future—now that the 
dark pages in his record had been turned 
and sealed by a resolution he held irrev- 
ocable. , 

His spirits had mounted to a high pitch, 
thanks to their successful evasion. He was 
young, he was in love, he was hungry, he 
was—in short—very much alive. And the 
consciousness of common peril knitted an 
enchanting intimacy into their talk. 

For the first time in his history Lanyard 
found himself in the company of a woman 
to whom he dared—and cared—to speak 
without reserve—a circumstance intrinsic- 
ally intoxicafing. And stimulated by her 
unquestionable interest and sympathy, he 
did talk without reserve—of old Troyon’s 
and its drudge Marcel, of Bourke and his 
wanderings, of the education of the Lone 
Wolf and his career, less in pride than in 
relief that it was ended, of the future he 
must achieve for himself. 

And, sitting with chin cradled on the 
backs of her interlaced fingers, the girl 
listened with such indulgence as women 
find always for their lovers. Of herself 
she had little to say. Lanyard filled in to 
his taste the outlines of the simple history 
of the young woman of good family ob- 
liged to become self-supporting. 

And if at times her grave eyes clouded 
and her attention wandered, it was less in 
ennui than because of occult trains of 
thought set in motion by some chance 
word or phrase of Lanyard’s. 

“I’m boring you,” he suggested once 
with quick contrition, wakirg up to the 
fact that he’d monopolized the conversa- 
tion for many minutes on end. 

She shook a pensive head. “ No, again. 
But, I wonder, do you appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the task you’ve set yourself?” 

“ Possibly not,” he conceded arrogantly; 
“ but ‘it doesn’t matter. The heavier the 
odds, the greater the incentive to win.” 
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“ But,” she objected, “ you’ve told me 
a curious story of one who never had a 
chance or incentive to ‘go straight ’"—as 
you put it. And yet you seem to think 
that an overnight resolution to reform is 
all that’s needed to change all the habits 
of a lifetime. You persuade me of your 
sincerity of to-day; but how will it be 
with you to-morrow—and not so much to- 
morrow as six months from to-morrow, 
when you’ve found the going rough and 
know you’ve only to take one step aside 
to gain a smooth and easy way?” 

“Tf I fail, then, it will be because I’m 
unfit— and I'll go under and never be 
heard of again. But I sha’n’t fail. It 
seems to me the very fact that I want to 
go straight is proof enough that I’ve some- 
thing inherently decent in me to build on.” 

“TI do believe that, and yet—” She 
lowered her head and began to trace a 
meaningless pattern on the cloth before 
she resumed. “ You’ve given me to un- 
derstand that I’m responsible for your 
sudden awakening—that it’s because of a 
regard conceived for me you’re so anxious 
to become an honest man. Suppose—sup- 


pose you were to find out — you'd been 


mistaken in me?” 

“That isn’t 
promptly. 

She smiled upon him wistfully. 

“ But if it were—” 

“ Then—I think,” he said soberly—* I 
think I’d feel as though there were noth- 
ing but emptiness beneath my feet!” 

“ And you’d—backslide?” 

“How can I tell?” he expostulated. 
“Tt’s not a fair question. I don’t know 
what I’d do, but I do know it would need 
something damnable to shake my faith in 
you!” 

“You think so now,” she said toler- 
antly. “ But if appearances were against 
me—”’ 

“ They’d have to be black!” 

“ Tf you found I had deceived you—” 

“Miss Shannon!” He threw an arm 
across the table and suddenly imprisoned 
her hand. “ There’s no use beating about 
the bush. You've got to know—” 

She drew back suddenly with a fright- 
ened look and a monosyllable of sharp 
remonstrance: “ No!” 

“ But you must listen to me. I want 
you to understand. Bourke used to say 
to me: ‘The man who lets love into his 
life opens a door no mortal hand can close 


possible,” he objected 
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—and God only knows what will follow 
in!’ And Bourke was right. Now that 
door is open in my heart, and I think that 
whatever follows in won’t be evil or de- 
grading. Oh, I’ve said it a dozen different 
ways of indirection, but I may as well say 
it squarely now. I love you; it’s love ‘of 
you makes me want to go straight, in the 
hope that when I’ve proved myself you'll 
maybe let me ask you to marry me. 

“Perhaps you’re in love with a better 
man to-day; but I’m willing to chance 
that; a year brings many changes. Per- 
haps there’s something I don’t fathom in 
your doubting my strength and constancy. 
Only the outcome can declare that. But 
please understand this: if I fail to make 
good it will be solely because I’m unfit 
and have proved’it. All I ask is what 
you’ye , géherotisly promised me—oppor- 
tunity to come to you at the end of the 
year and make my report. And then, if 
you will, you can say no to the question 
I'll ask you, and I sha’n’t resent it, and it 
won’t ruin me; for if a man can stick to a 
purpose for a year he can stick to it for- 
ever, with or without the love of the wom- 
an he loves.” 

She heard him out without attempt at 
interruption, but her answer was prefaced 
by a sad little shake of her head. 7 

“ That’s what makes it so hard, so ter- 
ribly hard,” she saig. “‘ Of course I’ve un- 
derstood you—all that you’ve said by in- 
direction, and much besides, has had its 
meaning to me—and I’m glad and proud 
of the honor you offer me. But I can’t 
accept it, I can never accept it—not now 
nor a year from now. And it isn’t fair to 
let you go on hoping that I might some 
time consent to marry you. For that’s 
impossible.” 

“ You—forgive me—you’re not already 
married?” 

“ No.” 

“ Or promised?” 

“ No.” ° 

“ Or in love with some one else?” 

Again she told him, gently, “ No. 

His face cleared. He squared his shoul- 
ders. He even mustered up a smile. 

“Then it isn’t impossible. No human 
obstacle exists that time can’t overthrow. 
In spite of all you say, I shall go on hoping 
with all my heart and soul and strength.” 

“ But you don’t understand—” 

“Can you tell me— make me under- 
stand?” 


” 
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After a long pause she told him once 
more, and very sadly: “ No.” 


CHAPTER XV 
SHEER IMPUDENCE 


THouGH it was not yet eight o’clock 
when they entered the restaurant, it was 
something after eleven before Lanyard 
called for his bill. 

“We've plenty of time,” he had ex- 
plained; “ it’ll be midnight before we can 
move. The gentle art of housebreaking 
has its technique, you know, and its ethics 
—we can’t well violate the privacy of 
Mme. Omber’s strong-box before the care- 
takers on the premises are sound asleep. 
It isn’t done, you know—it isn’t class to 
go burglarizing when decert, con ees 
folk are wide awake. Meantime "re 
better off here than trapesing the streets.” 

It’s a silent web of side ways and a 
gloomy one by night that backs up north 
of Les Halles—old Paris, grim, taciturn, 
and somber, steeped in its memories of 
savage romance. But for infrequent cor- 


ner lamps, the street that welcomed them 


from the doors of the warm and cozy 
restaurant was as dismal as an alley in 
some city of the dead. Its houses, with 
their mansard roofs and boarded windows, 
bent their heads together like mutes at a 
wake, black-cloaked and hooded; seldom 
one showed a light; never one betrayed by 
any sound the life that lurked behind its 
jealous blinds. 

Now again the rain had ceased and, 
though the sky remained overcast, the at- 
mosphere was clear and brisk with a touch 
of frost, in grateful contrast to the dull 
and muggy air that had obtained for the 
last twenty-four hours. 

“ We'll walk,” Lanyard suggested—“ if 
you don’t mind—part of the way at least; 
it'll eat up time, and a bit of exercise will 
do us both good.” 

The girl assented quietly. 

The drum of their heels on fast-drying 
sidewalks struck sharp echoes from the 
silence of that drowsy quarter, a lonely 
clamor that rendered it impossible to 
ignore their apparent solitude—as impos- 
sible as it was for Lanyard to ignore the 
fact that they were followed. 

The shadow dogging them on the far 
side of the street, some fifty yards behind, 
was as noiseless as any cat; but for this 
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circumstance Lanyard would have been 
slow to believe it was concerned with him, 
so confident had he felt, till that moment, 
of having given the Pack the slip. 

And from this he diagnosed still an- 
other symptom of the Pack’s incurable 
stupidity! 

Supremely on the alert, he had discov- 
ered the pursuit before they left the block 
of the restaurant. Dissembling, partly to 
avoid alarming the girl, partly to trick the 
follower into a feeling of greater security, 
he turned this way and that, round several 
corners, until quite convinced that the 
shadow was dedicated to himself exclusive- 
ly, then promptly revised his prior pur- 
pose and, instead of sticking to darker 
backways, struck out directly for the 
broad, well-lighted, and lively Boulevard 
Sébastopol. 

Crossing this without another backward 
glance, he turned north, seeking some café 
whose arrangements suited his designs; 
and, presently, though not before their 
tramp had brought them almost to the line 
of the Grand Boulevards, found one to his 
taste, a cheerful and well-lighted establish- 
ment situated upon a corner, with en- 
trances from both streets. A hedge of for- 
lorn fir-trees knee-deep in wooden tubs 
guarded its collection of round, metal 
tables and spindle-shanked chairs, of which 
few were occupied. Inside, visible through 
the wide plate-glass windows, perhaps a 
dozen patrons sat round half as many 
tables — no more — idling over dominoes 
and gossip—steady-paced burghers with 
their wives, men in small ways of business 
in the neighborhood. 

Entering to this company, Lanyard 
selected a square, marble-topped table 
against the back wall, entrenched himself 
with the girl upon the plush - upholstered 
seat behind it, ordered coffee and writing 
materials, and proceeded to light a ciga- 
rette with the nonchalance of one to whom 
time is of no consequence. 

“ What is it?” the girl asked guardedly, 
as the waiter scurried off to execute his 
commands. “ You’ve not stopped in here 
for nothing!” 

“True—but lower, please!” he begged. 
“Tf we speak English loud enough to be 
heard it will attract attention. The trouble 
is, we’re followed. But as yet our faith- 
ful shadow doesn’t know we know it— 
unless he’s more intelligent than he seems. 
Consequently, if I don’t misjudge him, 
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he'll take a table outside, the better to 
keep an eye on us, as soon as he sees we're 
apparently settled for some time. More 
than that, I’ve got a note to write—and 
not merely as a subterfuge. This fellow 
must be shaken off, and as long as we stick 
together that can’t very well be done.” 

He interrupted himself while the waiter 
served them, then sugared his coffee, ar- 
ranged the ink-bottle and paper to his 
satisfaction, and bent over his pen. 

“Come closer,” he requested—“ as if 
you were interested in what I’m writing— 
and amused; if you can laugh a bit at 
nothing, so much the better. But keep a 
sharp eye on the windows. You can do 
that more readily than I under cover of 
the brim of your hat. And let me know 
what you see.” 

He had no more than settled into the 
swing of composition than the girl—ap- 
parently following his pen with closest at- 
tention—giggled coquettishly and nudged 
his elbow. 

“The window to the right of the door 
we came in,” she murmured, smiling de- 
lightedly; “he’s standing behind the fir- 
trees, staring in.” 

“Can you make him out?” Lanyard 
asked without moving his lips. 

“ No more than that he’s tall,” she said 
with every indication of enjoying a most 
tremendous joke. “His face is all in 
shadow.” 

“ Patience!” counseled the adventurer. 
“He'll take heart of courage when con- 
vinced of our innocence.” 

He poised his pen, scrutinized the ceil- 
ing for inspiration, and permitted a slow 
smile to irradiate his features. 

“You'll take this note, if you please,” 
he said cheerfully, “ to the address on the 
envelope, by taxi—it’s some distance, near 
the Etoile. A long chance, but one we 
must risk; give me half an hour alone, and 
I guarantee to discourage this animal one 
way or another. You understand?” 

“ Perfectly!” she laughed archly. 

He bent over and for a few moments 
wrote busily. 

“Now he’s walking slowly round the 
corner, never taking his eyes from you,” 
the girl reported, shoulder to shoulder and 
head distractingly near his head. 

“Good. Can you see him any better?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ This note,” he said, without stopping 
his pen or appearing to say anything, “ is 
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for the concierge of a building where I rent 
stabling for a little, closed car I find oc- 
casionally useful. I’m supposed there to 
be a chauffeur in the employ of a crazy 
Englishman who keeps me _ constantly 
traveling with him back and forth between 
Paris and London. That’s to account for 
the irregularity with which I use the car. 
They know me, monsieur and madame of 
the conciergerie, as Pierre Lamier; and I 
think they’re safe — not only trustworthy 
and of friendly disposition, but quite 
simple-minded; I don’t believe they gossip 
much. If so, the chances are De Morbi- 
han and his gang know nothing of the ar- 
rangement. But that’s all speculation—a 
forlorn hope!” 

“T understand,” the girl chuckled at his 
elbow. “ He’s still prowling up and down 
outside the hedge.” 

“We're not going to need that car to- 
night; but the home of Mme. Omber is 
close by; and I'll follow and join you there 
within an hour at most. Meantime, this 
note will introduce you to the ¢oncierge 
and his wife—I hope you won’t mind—as 
my fiencée. I’m telling them we became 
engaged in England, and I’ve brought you 
to Paris to visit my mother in Montrouge, 
but am detained by my employer’s busi- 
ness, and will they please give you shelter 
for an hour.” 

“ He’s coming in, 
quietly. 

“In here?” 

“ No—merely inside the row of little 
trees.” 

“ Which entrance?” , 

“On the boulevard side. He’s taken 
the corner table. Now a waiter’s going 
out to him.” 

“You can see his face now?” Lanyard 
asked, sealing the note. 

“ Not well.” 

“ Nothing you recognize about him, eh?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Do you know Popinot or Wertheimer 
by sight?” 

“No; they’re only names to me; De 
Morbihan and Mr. Bannon mentioned 
them last night.” 

“Tt won’t be Popinot,” Lanyard reflect- 
ed, addressing the envelope; “ he’s tubby.” 

“ This man is tall and slender.” 

“ Wertheimer, possibly. Does he sug- 
gest an Englishman in any way?” 

“ Not in the least. He wears a mustache 
—blond—twisted up like the Kaiser’s.” 


” 


the girl announced 
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Lanyard made no reply, but his heart 
sank, and he shivered imperceptibly with 
foreboding. He entertained no doubt but 
that the worst had happened, that to the 
number of his enemies in Paris was added 
Ekstrom. 

One furtive glance confirmed this in- 
forence. He swore bitterly, if privately, 
and with a countenance of childlike bland- 
ness, as he sipped the coffee and finished 
his cigarette. 

“Who is it, then?” she asked. 
you know him?” 

He reckoned swiftly against distressing 
her, recalling his mention of the fact that 
Ekstrom was credited with the Huysman 
murder. 

“Merely a hanger-on of De Morbi- 
han’s,” he told her lightly; “a spineless 
animal—no trouble about scaring him off. 
Here—take this note, please; we'll go now. 
But as we reach the door, turn back—and 
go out the other. You'll find a taxi with- 
out trouble. And stop for nothing!” 


a“ Do 


He had shown foresight in paying when 
served, and was consequently able to leave 
abruptly, without giving Ekstrom time to 
shy. 


Rising smartly, he pushed the table 
aside. The girl was no less quick and 
little less sensitive to the strain of the mo- 
ment; but as she passed him her lashes 
lifted and her eyes were all his for the 
instant. 

“Good night,” she breathed — “ good 
night—my dear!” 

She could have guessed no more shrewd- 
ly what he needed to nerve him against 
the impending clash. He hadn’t hesitated 
as to his only course, but till then he’d 
been horribly afraid, knowing too well the 
desperate cast of the outlawed German’s 
nature. But now, since she had spoken, 
he couldn’t fail. 

He strode briskly toward the entrance 
from the boulevard, out of the corner of 
his eye aware that Ekstrom, taken by sur- 
prise, had half started from his chair, then 
sunk back. 

Two paces from the door the gi”l 
checked herself, murmured in French, 
“Oh, my handkerchief!” and _ turned 
briskly back. 

Without pause, as though he hadn’t 
heard, Lanyard threw the door wide and 
swung out, turning directly to the spy. At 
the same time he dropped a hand into the 
pocket of his rain-coat, where nestled his 
automatic. 
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Fortunately Ekstrom had chosen a table 
in a corner well removed from any in use. 
Lanyard could speak without fear of be- 
ing overheard. 

But for a moment he refrained. Nor 
did Ekstrom speak or stir—sitting side- 
wise at his table, negligently, with knees 
crossed, the German likewise kept a hand 
buried in the pocket of his heavy, dark 
ulster. Thus neither could doubt the 
other’s ill-will or preparedness. ; 

And through thirty seconds of silence 
they remained at pause, each striving with 
all his strength to read the other’s purpose 
in his eyes. But there was this distinction 
to be drawn between their attitudes, that 
whereas Lanyard’s gaze challenged, the 
German’s was sullenly defiant. And pres- 
ently Lanyard felt his heart stir with re- 
lief—the spy’s glance had winced. 

“ Ekstrom,” the adventurer said quietly, 
“if you fire, I'll get you before I fall. 
That’s no boast—a simple statement of 
fact.” 

The German hesitated, moistened the 
corners of his lips with a nervous tongue, 
but contented himself with a nod of 
acknowledgment. 

“Take your hand off that gun!” Lan- 
yard ordered. “ Remember—I’ve only to 
cry your name aloud to have you torn to 
pieces by these people. Your life’s not 
worth a moment’s purchase in Paris—as 
you should know.” 

The German hesitated; but in his heart 
conceded that Lanyard didn’t exaggerate. 
The murder of the inventor Huysman had 
exasperated all France; and though to- 
night the weather had kept a third of 
Paris within doors, there was still a tide 
of pedestrians fluent on the sidewalk, be- 
yond the flimsy barrier of firs, that would 
thicken to a ravening mob upon the least 
excuse. 

He had mistaken his man; he had 
thought that Lanyard, even if aware of his 
pursuit, would seek to shake it off in flight 
rather than turn and fight—and fight here, 
of all places! 

“ Do you hear me?” Lanyard continued 
in the same ievel and unyielding tone. 
“ Bring both hands in sight — upon the 
table!” 

There was no more hesitation. Ekstrom 
obeyed, if with the sullen grace of a wild 
beast that would and could slay its trainer 
with one sweep of its paw —if only it 
dared. 
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“DO YOU HEAR ME? BRING BOTH HANDS IN SIGHT—UPON THE TABLE!” 


For the first time since leaving the girl 
Lanyard relaxed his vigilant watch over 
the man long enough for one swift glance 
through the window at his side. But she 
was already gone from the café! 

He breathed more freely now. 

“Come!” he said peremptorily, “ Get 
up. We’ve got to talk, I presume—thrash 
this matter out—and we'll come to no de- 
cision here.” 

“Where do we go, then?” the German 
demanded suspiciously. 

“We can walk.” 

Irresolutely the spy uncrossed his knees, 
but didn’t rise. 


“ Walk?” he repeated. “ Walk where?” 


“Up the boulevard, if you like—where 
the lights are brightest!” 

“ Ah!”—with a malignant flash of teeth 
——‘“ but I don’t trust you.” 

Lanyard laughed. “ You wear only one 
shoe of that pair, my dear captain! We're 
2 distrustful flock, we birds of prey! Come 
along! Why sit there sulking, like a 
spoiled child? You’ve made an ass of 
yourself following me to Paris; sadly 
though you bungled that job in London, I 
gave you credit for more wit than to poke 
your head into the lion’s mouth here, But 
—admitting that—why not be graceful 
about it? Here am I, amiably treating 
you like an equal—you might at least be 
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grateful enough for that to accept my in- 
vitation.” . 

With a grunt the spy got upon his feet, 
while Lanyard stood back against the win- 
dow and, grinning, made him free of the 
narrow path between the tree-tubs and the 
tables. 

“ After you, my dear Adolph!” 

The German paused, half turned to- 
ward him, choking with rage, his suffused 
face darkly relieving the white scars he 
had won at Heidelberg. At this, with a 
graceless nod of unmistakable signifi- 
cance, Lanyard advanced the muzzle of 
his pocketed weapon. And with an ugly 
growl the German moved on and out 
through the break in the artificial hedge— 
Lanyard at his elbow, respectfully an inch 
or two behind. 

“To your right,” he requested pleasant- 
ly —“ if it’s all the same to you— I’ve 
business on the boulevards.” 

Ekstrom said nothing for the moment, 
but sullenly yielded to the suggestion. 

“ By the way,” the adventurer presently 
pursued, “ you might be good enough to 
inform me how you knew we were dining 
at Boivin’s—eh?” 


“Tf it interests you—” the spy began, 
but paused. 
“T own -it does—tremendously 


” 

“ Pure accident. I happened to be sit- 
ting in the café and caught a glimpse of 
you through the door as you took the 
young woman up-stairs. Therefore I wait- 
ed till your waiter called for your bill at 
the caisse, then stationed myself outside.” 

“ But why? Can you tell me what you 
thought to accomplish?” 

“You knew well,” Ekstrom muttered. 
“ After what happened in London—it’s 
your life or mine!” 

“Spoken like a true villain of melo- 
drama! But it seems to me you over- 
looked a conspicuous chance to accom- 
plish your hellish design back there in the 
side streets.” 

“ Would I be such a fool as to shoot you 
down before finding out what you’ve done 
with those plans?” 

“You might as well have,” Lanyard in- 
formed him lightly. “For you won't 
know otherwise.” 

With an infuriated oath the German 
stopped short; but he dared not ignore the 
readiness with which his tormentor imi- 
tated the maneuver and kept the pistol 
trained through the fabric of his rain-coat. 
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“ Yes?” Lanyard inquired with an ex- 
asperating accent of surprise. 

“ Understand me,” Ekstrom muttered 
vindictively; “ next time I'll show you no 
mercy—” 

“ But if there is no next time? 
not apt to meet again, you know.” 

“ That’s something beyond your knowl- 
edge—” 

“You think so? But sha’n’t we resume 
our stroll? People might see us standing 
here—you with your teeth bared like an 
ill-tempered dog. Oh, thank you!” And 
as they moved on, Lanyard continued: 
“ Shall I explain why we’re not apt to meet 
again?” 

“ Tf it amuses you, you may tell me why 
you think so.” 

“Thanks once more! For the simple 
reason that Paris satisfies me; so here I 
stop.” 

“ Well?” the spy asked, with a blank, 
sidelong look. ; 

“Whereas you, mein herr, leave Paris 
to-night.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“ Because you value your thick hide too 
highly to remain, my dear captain.” 

Having gained the corner of the Boule- 
vard St. Denis, Lanyard pulled up. 

“One moment, by your leave. You see 
yonder the entrance to the Métro—don’t 
you? And here, a dozen feet away, a per- 
fectly able-bodied sergent de ville? Let 
this fateful conjunction impress you 
properly, for five minutes after you have 
descended to the Métro—or as soon as the 
noise of a train advises me you’ve had one 
chance to get away—TI shall mention 
casually to the sergo that I have seen Cap- 
tain Ek—” 

“ Hush!” the German protested in a 
hiss of fright. 

“ Certainly. I’ve no desire to embarrass 
you—publicity must be terribly distaste- 
ful to one of your reserved and sensitive 
nature, I know. But I trust you under- 
stand me? There’s the Métro; on the 
other hand, there’s the police; while here, 
you must admit, am I, as large as life— 
and very much on the job! And inasmuch 
as I shall certainly mention my suspicions 
to the minion of the law—as aforesaid— 
I’d advise you to be well out of Paris be- 
fore dawn!” 

There was murder in the eyes of the 
spy as he lingered, truculently lowering at 
the smiling countenance of the adventurer; 
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and for an instant Lanyard was well per- 
suaded he’d gone too far, that even here, 
even at this busy junction of two crowded 
thoroughfares, Ekstrom would let his 
temper get the better of his judgment and 
risk everything in an attempt on the life 
of his despoiler. 

But he was mistaken. 

With a surly shrug the spy swung about 
and marched straight to the kiosk of the 
underground railway, into which, without 
one backward glance, he disappeared. 

Two minutes later the earth quaked be- 
neath Lanyard’s feet with the crash and 
rumble of a north-bound train. 

He waited three minutes longer; but 
Ekstrom didn’t reappear; and at length, 
convinced that his warning had proved 
effectual, Lanyard turned and made off. 





CHAPTER XVI 
OFF WITH THE OLD 


For all the success that had ostensibly 
rewarded his effrontery, Lanyard’s mind 
was far from easy during that hour which 
he devoted to dodging, ducking, and 
doubling across Paris and back again be- 
fore attempting to rejoin Lucy Shannon. 
He hoped to confuse and confound any 
jackals of the Pack that might have picked 
up his trail as adventitiously as Ekstrom 
had. 

His delight, indeed, in discountenancing 
his dupe and enemy was quite chilled by 
an apprehension that it were madness, 
simply because the spy had proved unex- 
pectedly tractable, to consider the Ekstrom 
affair closed. In the very fact of that 
docility inhered something strange and 
ominous, contemplation of which distilled 
a potent premonition of evil hardly miti- 
gated by Lanyard’s relief on finding the 
girl awaiting him, as per program, safe and 
sound under the wing of madame la con- 
cierge, in the little court of private stables 
wherein he rented space for his car, off the 
Rue des Acacias. 

Monsieur le concierge, it appeared, was 
from home, and madame, thick-witted, 
warm-hearted, simple body that she was, 
discovered a phase of beaming incuriosity 
most grateful to the adventurer, enabling 
him as it did to dispense with more em- 
barrassing mendacity in support of his 
original lie as to their relations and to 
whisk the girl away as soon as he liked. 
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This last was just as speedily as per- 
sonal examination had reassured him with 
respect to his automobile—superficially an 
ordinary motor-cab of the better grade, 
but with an exceptionally powerful engine 
hidden beneath its hood. A car of such a 
character, passing readily as the town car 
of any family in modest circumstances, or 
else as what Paris calls a voiture de remise 
—a hackney car without taximeter—was 
a tremendous convenience, enabling its 
proprietor to scurry at will about cab- 
ridden Paris without exciting comment; 
but it couldn’t be left standing in public 
places at odd hours, or for long, without 
attracting the interest of the police, and so 
was useless to Lanyard at present. But 
he entertained a shrewd suspicion that his 
plans might all miscarry and the command 
of a fast-traveling car ere long become a 
necessity to his salvation, so he cheerfully 
devoted a fair half-hour to putting the 
motor in prime trim for the road. 

With this accomplished — and the fact 
established through discreet, oblique inter- 
rogation of madame la concierge that con- 
ditions in that quarter were normal; that 
no inquiries had been made after the 
whereabouts of Pierre Lamier, and no 
strange or otherwise questionable char- 
acters had been seen loitering in the neigh- 
borhood of late—he was ready for his first 
true step toward rehabilitation. 

Thus it was past one in the morning 
when, with the girl on his arm, he issued 
forth into the dark and drowsy Rue des 
Acacias, moving swiftly, crossed the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, and there- 
after avoiding main-traveled highways, 
struck southward through tangled side 
streets to the aristocratic quarter of Passy. 

Here, skirting the boulevards of the 
fortifications, they appreached the private 
park of La Muette. 

The home of that wealthy and amiable 
eccentric, Mme. Héléne Omber, was a 
souvenir of those days when Passy had 
been suburban. A survival of the revolu- 
tion, a vast, dour pile that had known few 
changes since the days of its construction, 
it occupied a large, unkempt park, irregu- 
larly triangular in shape, bounded by two 
streets and an avenue, and rendered private 
by high walls crowned with broken glass. 
Carriage-gates opened on the avenue, 
guarded by a porter’s lodge, while of the 
three posterns that pierced the walls on 
the side streets one only was in general 











use by the servants of the establishment; 
the other two were presumed to be per- 
manently sealed. 

Lanyard, however, knew better. 

When they had turned off from the 
avenue he slackened pace and moved at 
caution, examining the prospect narrowly. 

On the one hand he had the wall of the 
private park, topped by naked, soughing 
limbs of neglected trees. On the other, 
across the way, a block of tall old build- 
ings, withdrawn behind jealous garden 
walls, showing—at that hour at least— 
stupid, sleepy faces and lightless eyes to 
passers-by. 

Within the perspective of the street but 
three shapes stirred—Lanyard and the girl 
in the shadow of the wall, and a discon- 
solate, misprized cat that promptly on 
their appearance vanished like a terror- 
stricken ghost. 

Overhead the sky was breaking, showing 
eban patches and infrequent stars through 
a wind-harried wrack of cloud. The night 
had grown sensibly colder and noisy with 
the rushing sweep of a new-sprung wind. 

Several yards from the postern-gate 
Lanyard paused definitely and spoke for 
the first time in many minutes, for the 
knowledge of their errand’s gravity had 
oppressed the spirits of both and enjoined 
an unnatural silence ever since their de- 
parture from the Rue des Acacias. 

“This is where we stop,” he said, with 
a jerk of his head toward the wall; “ but— 
it’s not too late—” 

“ For what?” the girl asked quickly. 

“TI promised you no danger; but now 
that I’ve thought it over, I can’t be cer- 
tain of that—there’s always danger. And 
I’m afraid for you. It’s not yet too late 
for you to turn back and await me in a 
safer place.” 

“You asked me to accompany you for 
a special purpose, I believe,” she said; 
“you begged me to come with you, in 
fact. Now I have agreed, and come this 
far, I don’t mean to turn back without 
good reason.” 

“ You—you really care that much?” he 
faltered, staring. 

“We're wasting time,” 
steadily. 

His gesture indicated uneasy acquies- 


she returned 


cence. “I should never have asked this 
of you. I think I must have been a little 
mad. If anything should come of it to 


injure you—” 
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what 


to do 


“If you mean 
promised—” 

“Do you doubt my sincerity?” 

“Tt was your own suggestion that you 
leave me no excuse for doubt.” 

Without further remonstrance, if with a 
mind beset with misgivings, he led on to 
the gate, a blank door of wood, painted 
a dark green, deeply recessed in the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

In support of his promise that he had 
made every preparation to attack the 
premises before the sudden departure of 
Mme. Omber for England, Lanyard had a 
key ready and in the lock almost before 
they reached it. And the door swung back 
easily and noiselessly, as though on well- 
greased hinges. As silently it shut them 
in. 

Beyond the fact that they stood upon a 
weed-grown gravel path, hedged about with 
thick masses of shrubbery, the girl was 
unable to make much of the general aspect 
of their surroundings. The park was as 
black as a pocket, and the heavy effluvia 
of wet mold, decaying weeds, and rotting 
leaves that choked the air seemed only to 
render the murk still thicker. 

But Lanyard evidently knew his way 
blindfold; though motives of prudence 
bade him refrain from using his flash-lamp, 
there wasn’t the least uncertainty in his 
actions. Never once at loss for the right 
turning, he piloted the girl swiftly through 
a bewildering black labyrinth of paths and 
lawns and thickets. 

In due course he pulled up, and she saw 
that they had come out into a clear space 
of lawn and stood close beside the feature- 
less, looming bulk of a lightless building. 

His grasp tightened, admonitory, upon 
her fingers, and she caught his curiously 
penetrating yet guarded whisper: 

“This is the back of the house—the 
service entrance. From this door a broad 
path runs straight to the main service gate- 
way; you can’t mistake it; and the gate 
itself has a spring-lock, easy enough to 
open from the inside. Remember this in 
event of trouble. We might become 
separated in the darkness and confusion.” 

Gently returning the pressure, “I un- 
derstand,” she said in a whisper. 

Immediately he drew her on to the 
house, pausing but momentarily before a 
wide doorway, one-half of which promptly 
swung open and, as soon as they had 
passed through, closed with no perceptible 
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jar or click. And then Lanyard’s flash- 
lamp was lancing the gloom on every hand, 
swiftly raking the bounds of a large, 
paneled servants’ hall, until it picked out 
the foot of a flight of steps at the farther 
end. To this they moved stealthily over a 
tiled flooring. 

The ascent of the staircase was accom- 
plished, however, only with infinite care, 
Lanyard testing each rise before trusting 
it with his weight or the girl’s. Twice he 
bade her skip one step lest the ancient 
woodwork betray them with its complaints. 
In spite of all this, no less than three 
hideous squeals of protest were evoked 
before they gained the top, each indicating 
a pause and a wait of several breathless 
seconds. 

But it would seem that such servants as 
had been left in the house, in the absence 
of its chdtelaine, either slept soundly or 
were accustomed to discount the midnight 
concert of those age-old timbers; and 
without mischance, at length, through a 
swinging door they entered the main re- 
ception-hall, revealed by the dancing spot- 
light as a room of noble proportions and 
furnished with somber magnificence. 

Here the girl was left alone for a few 
minutes, while Lanyard darted above- 
stairs for rapid reconnaissance of the state 
bedchambers and servants’ quarters. 

With a sensation of being crushed and 
suffocated by the encompassing dark mys- 
tery, she nerved herself against a protract- 
ed vigil. The obscurity on every hand 
seemed alive with stealthy footsteps, 
whisperings, murmurings, the passage of 
shrouded shapes of silence and of menace. 
Her eyes ached, her throat and temples 
throbbed, her skin crept, her scalp tingled- 
She seemed to hear a thousand different 
noises of alarm. 

The only sounds she did not seem to 
hear were those—if any — that accom- 
panied Lanyard’s departure and return. 
Had he not been thoughtful enough, when 
a few feet distant, to give warning with 
the light she might well have greeted with 
a cry of fright the consciousness of a pres- 
ence near her, so silently he moved about. 
As it was, she was startled, apprehensive 
of some misadventure, to find him back so 
soon, for he hadn’t been gone three min- 
utes, long though her nervousness had 
made that period seem. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” he announced in 
hushed accents—no longer whispering. 
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“There are just five people in the house 
aside from ourselves—all servants, asleep 
in the rear wing. We’ve a clear field—if 
no excuse for taking foolish chances! 
However, we'll be finished and off again 
within ten minutes. This way.” 

Their destination proved to be a huge 
and gloomy library at one extreme of a 
chain of magnificent salons that fermed a 
veritable treasure-gallery of exquisite fur- 
nishings and authentic old masters. As 
they moved slowly through these cham- 
bers Lanyard kept his flash-lamp busy; 
involuntarily, now and again, he would 
check the girl before some splendid canvas 
or extraordinary antique. 

“T’ve always meant to happen in some 
day with a moving-van and loot this place 
properly!” he confessed with a little sigh. 
“ Considered from the view-point of an 
expert practitioner in my—ah—late pro- 
fession, it’s a sin and a shame to let all 
this go neglected when it’s so ill-guarded. 
The old lady—Mme. Omber, you know— 
has all the money there is, approximately, 
and when she dies all these beautiful things 
go to the Louvre, for she’s without kith or 
kin.” } 

“ But how did she manage to accumu- 
late them all?” the girl wondered. 

“Tt’s the accretion of generations of 
passionate collectors,” he informed her. 
“ The late M. Omber was the last of his 
dynasty; he and his forebears brought to- 
gether the paintings and the furniture; 
madame added the Orientals gathered by 
her first husband and her own collection of 
antique jewelry and precious stanes. That’s 
her particular fad. Here we are!” 

As he spoke the light of the flash-lamp 
was blotted out. An instant later the girl 
heard a little clashing noise of curtain- 
rings sliding along a pole, and this was 
thrice repeated. Then, following another 
brief pause, a switch clicked, and, stream- 
ing from the hood of a portable electric 
desk-lamp, a pool of light flooded the heart 
of a vast place of shadows. 

Reviewing it swiftly, the girl found her- 
self in an apartment whose doors and 
windows alike were cloaked with heavy 
draperies hanging from floor to ceiling in 
long, shining folds. Immense black book- 
cases lined the walls, their shelves crowded 
with volumes in rich bindings; from their 
tops pallid, sculptured masks peered down 
inquisitively, leering and scowling at the 
intruders. 
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A huge mantelpiece of carved marble, 
supporting a great, dark mirror, occupied 
the best of one wall; beneath it a wide, 
deep fireplace yawned, insufficiently shield- 
ed by a screen of wrought brass and crystal. 
In the middle of the room stood a library- 
table of mahogany; huge leather chairs 
and couches encumbered the remainder of 
its space. And one corner, that to the 
right of the fireplace, was shut off by a 
high Japanese screen of cinnabar and gold. 

To this Lanyard moved confidently, car- 
rying the lamp. Placing it on the floor, 
he grasped one wing of the screen with 
both hands, and at cost of considerable 
effort swung it aside, uncovering the face 
of a huge, old-style safe, of which the body 
was buried in the wall. 

For several seconds—but not for many 
—Lanyard studied this problem intently, 
standing quite motionless, head lowered 
and thrust forward, hands resting on his 
hips. Then, turning, he nodded an invita- 
tion to come nearer. 

“ My last job,” he said, with a smiling 
countenance oddly lighted by the lamp at 
his feet—‘ and my easiest, I fancy. Sorry, 
too, for I’d rather have liked to show off 
a bit! But this old-fashioned tin-bank 
gives no excuse for spectacular methods!” 

“ But,” the girl objected, “ you’ve 
brought no tools!” 

“ Oh, but I have!” And fumbling in a 
pocket, Lanyard produced a pencil. “ Be- 
hold!” he laughed, brandishing it. 

She knitted thoughtful brows. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“ All I need—except this.” 

Crossing to the desk, he found a sheet 
of note-paper and, folding it, returned. 

“* Now,” he said, “ give me five minutes.” 

Kneeling, he gave the combination-knob 
a smart preliminary twirl, then rested a 
shoulder against the sheet of painted iron, 
his cheek to its smooth, cold cheek, his ear 
close beside the dial, and with the prac- 
tised fingers of a master locksmith and an 
authority on strong-box construction, be- 
gan to manipulate the knob. 

Gently, tirelessly, to and fro he twisted, 
turned, raced, and checked the combina- 
tion, caressing it, humoring it, wheedling 
it, inexorably questioning it in the dumb 
language his fingers spoke so deftly. And 
in his ear the click and whir and thump 
of shifting wards and tumblers murmured 
articulate response in the terms of their 
cryptic code. 
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Now and again, releasing the knob and 
sitting back on his heels, he would bend 
grave scrutiny to the dial, note the posi- 
tion of the combination, and with his pen- 
cil jot memoranda on the folded sheet of 
paper. This happened perhaps a dozen 
times, spaced by intervals of irregular 
duration. 

He worked diligently, in a phase of con- 
centration that apparently excluded from 
his consciousness the near proximity of the 
girl, who steod—or rather stooped, half 
kneeling—less than a pace from his shoul- 
der, watching the process with interest 
hardly less keen than his own. 

Yet when one faint, odd sound broke 
the slumberous silence of the salon, in- 
stantly he swung around and stood erect 
in a single movement, gaze to the curtains. 

But it had only been a premonitory 
rumble in the inwards of a tall old clock, 
about to strike, in the reception-hall. And 
as its sonorous chimes heralded two deep- 
toned strokes Lanyard laughed quietly, 
intimately, into the girl’s startled eyes and 
sank back before the safe. 

And now his task was nearly finished. 
Within another minute he sat back with 
face aglow, uttered a hushed exclamation 
of satisfaction, studied his memoranda for 
a space, then swiftly and with assured 
movements threw the knob and dial into 
the several varying positions of the com- 
bination, grasped the lever-handle, turned 
it smartly, and swung the door wide open. 

“Simple, eh?” he chuckled, with a 
glance aside at the girl’s eager face, be- 
witchingly flushed and shadowed by the 
lamp’s upthrown glow—“ when one knows 
the trick, of course! And now—if one 
were not an honest man—a fortune’s ours 
for the taking!” 

A wave of his hand indicated the rack 
of pigeonholes with which the cavity of the 
safe was fitted— wide spaces and deep, 
stored tight with an extraordinary array of 
leather jewel-cases, packets of stout paper 
bound with tape and sealed, and boxes of 
wood and pasteboard of every shape and 
size. 

“They were only her finest pieces, her 
personal jewels, that Mme. Omber took 
with her to England,” he explained; “ she’s 
mad about them — never separated from 
them. Perhaps the finest collection of 
priceless stones in the world for size and 
purity of water. She had the heart to 
leave these—all this!” 
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Lifting a hand, he chose at random, dis- 
lodged two leather cases, placed them on 
the floor, and with a blade of his penknife 
forced their fastenings. 

From the first the light smote radiance 
in blinding, coruscant welter; here was 
nothing but diamond jewelry, mostly in 
antique settings. 

He took up a piece and offered it to the 
girl. She drew back her hand involun- 
tarily. 

“ No!” she protested in a whisper that 
sounded like one of fright. 

“But just look!” he urged. ‘“ There’s 
no danger—and you'll never see the like 
of this again!” 

Still she stubbornly withheld her hand. 
“No, no!” she"pleaded. “I—I’d rather 
not touch it. Put it back. Let’s hurry. 
I—I’m frightened.” 

He shrugged and, acquiescent, replaced 
the jewel; then yielded again to impulse 
of curiosity and lifted the lid of the second 
case. 

It contained nothing but pieces set with 
colored stones of the first order—emeralds, 
amethysts, sapphires, rubies, topaz, gar- 
nets, lapis-lazuli, jacinths, jades—fashioned 
by master craftsmen into rings, bracelets, 
chains, brooches, lockets, necklaces of ex- 
quisite design—the whole thrown heedless- 
ly together, without care or arrangement. 

For a moment the adventurer stared 
down moodily at this priceless hoard, his 
eyes narrowing, his breathing perceptibly 
quickened. Then, with a slow gesture, he 
reclosed the case, took from his pocket 
that other case which he had brought from 
London, opened it, and held it aside, be- 
neath the light, for the girl’s inspection. 

He looked not once either at its contents 
or at her, fearing lest his countenance be- 
tray the truth, that he had not yet suc- 
ceeded completely in exorcizing that mu- 
tinous spirit, the Lone Wolf, from the 
tenement over which it had so long held 
sway; and content with the sound of her 
quick, startled sigh of amaze, that what 
she now beheld could so marvelously out- 
shine what had been disclosed in the other 
boxes, he withdrew his hand, shut the case, 
found place for it in the safe, and without 
pause closed the door, shot the bolts, and 
twirled the dial until the tumblers fairly 
sang. 

One final twist of the lever-handle con- 
vincing him that the combination was 
effectively dislocated, he rose, picked up 
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the lamp, replaced it on the desk with 
scrupulous care to leave no sign that it 
had been moved, and looked round to the 
girl. 

She was where he had left her, a small, 
tense, vibrant figure among the shadows, 
her eyes dark pools of wonder in a face of 
blazing pallor. 

With a high head and his shoulders well 
back he made a gesture signifying more 
eloquently than any words: “ AU that is 
ended!” 

As though thereby released from chains 
of some strange enchantment, she started 
and came swiftly toward him. 

“ And now—” she asked breathlessly. 

“Now to make our getaway,” he re- 
plied with assumed lightness. “ Before 
dawn we must be clear of Paris. Two 
minutes, while I straighten this place up 
and leave it as I found it.” 

He moved back to the safe, restored the 
wing of the screen to the spot from which 
he had moved it and, after an instant’s 
close scrutiny of the rug, began to explore 
his pockets. x 

“What are you looking for?” the girl 
inquired, coming over to him again. 

“My memoranda of the combination—” 

“T have it.” She indicated its hiding- 
place in a pocket of her coat. “ You left 
it on the floor, and I was afraid you might 
forget—” 

“No fear!” he laughed. “‘ No ”—as she 
offered him the folded paper—* keep it 
and destroy it once we’re out of this. Now 
those portiéres.” 

Extinguishing the desk-light, he turned 
attention to the draperies at doors and 
windows. 

Within five minutes, leaving everything 
as they had found it, the two were once 
more in the silent streets of Passy. 

They had to walk as far as the Place 
de Trocadéro before Lanyard found a cab, 
which he later dismissed at the corner of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Another brief walk brought them to a 
gate in the garden wall of a residence situ- 
ated at the junction of two quiet streets. 

“ This, I think, ends our Parisian wan- 
derings,” Lanyard announced. “If you'll 
be good enough to keep an eye for busy- 
bodies—and yourself as inconspicuous as 
possible in the recess of this doorway.” 

And he walked back to the curb, meas- 
uring the wall with his eye. 

“What are you going to do?” 
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He responded by doing it so swiftly that 
she gasped with surprise; pausing mo- 
mentarily within a yard of the walk, he 
gathered himself together, shot up lithely 
into the air, caught the top curbing with 
both hands, and— She heard the soft 
thud of his feet on the earth of the en- 
closure, and the latch grated behind her 
as the door opened. 

“For the last time,” Lanyard laughed 
quietly from the aperture, “ permit me to 
invite you to break the law by committing 
an act of trespass!” 

Securing the door, he led her to a gar- 
den bench secluded amid conventional 
shrubbery. 

“Tf you'll wait here,” he suggested— 
“ well, it will be best. I'll be back as soon 
as possible, though I may be detained 
some time. Still, inasmuch as I’m about 
to break into this house, my motives, 
which are most commendable, may be mis- 
interpreted, and I’d rather you waited 
here, with the street at hand. If you hear 
a noise like trouble you’ve only to unlatch 
the gate. But let’s trust that my purely 
benevolent intentions toward the French 
republic won’t be misconstrued!” 

“T’ll wait,” she assured him bravely; 
“but won’t you tell me—” 

With a hand he indicated the mansion 
towering above them. 

“T’m going to break in there to pay an 
early morning call and impart some inter- 
esting information to a person of consider- 
able consequence—nobody less, in fact, 
than M. Ducroy.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“The present minister of war. We 
haven’t as yet the pleasure of each other’s 
acquaintance; still I think he won’t be 
sorry to see me. In brief, I mean to make 
him a present of the Huysman plans and 
bargain for safe conduct for us both from 
France.” 

Impulsively she offered her hand and, 
when he somewhat diffidently took it, she 
gave his fingers a firm, compelling pressure 
with her own. 

“ Be careful!” she whispered brokenly, 
her pale, sweet face upturned to his. “ Oh, 
do be careful! I am afraid for you.” 

And for a moment the temptation to 
take her in his arms seemed stronger than 
any he had ever known. 

But reminding himself that he had 
voluntarily stipulated for a year’s proba- 
tion, he released her hand with an inco- 
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herent mumble, turned, and hastily disap- 
peared in the direction of the house. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ELATION AND DESPAIR 


ESTABLISHED behind his splendid ma- 
hogany desk in his office at the ministry 
of war, or moving majestically abroad at- 
tired in frock coat and shining topper, or 
lending the dignity of his presence to some 
formal function of state in that beautiful 
uniform which appertained unto his office, 
M. Hector Ducroy cut an imposing figure. 

Abed—it was sadly otherwise. 

Lanyard switched on the bedside light, 
turning it so that it struck full upon the 
face of the sleeper, and as he sat down he 
smiled. 

The minister of war lay upon his back, 
his distinguished corpulence severely dis- 
locating the chaste simplicity of the bed- 
clothing. Athwart his shelving chest fat 
hands were peacefully folded in a gesture 
affectingly naive. His face was red, a 
noble high-light shone upon the promon- 
tory of his bald pate, his mouth was open. 

To the best of his unconscious ability 
he was giving a protracted imitation of a 
dog-fight; and he was really exhibiting 
sublime virtuosity one readily distin- 
guished individual howls, growls, yelps 
against an undertone made up of the 
blended voices of excited non-combatants. 

As suddenly as though some one, weary- 
ing of the entertainment, had lifted the 
needle from that record, it was discon- 
tinued. The minister of war stirred un- 
easily in his sleep, muttered a naughty 
word, opened one eye, scowled, opened the 
other. 

He blinked furiously, half-blinded but 
still able to make out the discomposing 
silhouette of a man seated just beyond the 
radius of glare— a quiet presence that 
moved not, but eyed him steadfastly; an 
apparition the more arresting because. of 
its very immobility. 

Rapidly the face of the minister of war 
lost several shades of purple. He mois- 
tened his lips nervously with a thick, dry 
tongue, and convulsively he clutched the 
bedclothing high and tight about his 
neck, as though laboring under the er- 
roneous impression that the sanctity of his 
person was threatened. 

“What do you want, monsieur?” he 
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stuttered in a still, small voice which he 
would have been the last to acknowledge 
his own. 

“T desire to discuss a matter of busi- 
ness with monsieur,” replied the intruder 
after a small pause. “ If you will be good 
enough to calm yourself—” 

“T am perfectly calm—” 

But here the minister of war verified 
with one swift glance an earlier impres- 
sion, to the effect that the trespasser was 
holding something that shone with a 
metallic luster, and his soul began to curl 
up round the edges. 

“ There are eighteen hundred francs in 
my pocketbook — about,” he managed to 
articulate. “ My watch is on the stand 
here. You will find the family plate in the 
dining-room safe, behind the buffet—the 
key is on my ring—and the jewels of 
madame, my wife, in a small strong-box 
beneath the head of her bed. The com- 
bination—” 

“ Pardon; monsieur labors under a mis- 
apprehension,” the housebreaker inter- 
posed dryly. “ Had one desired these 
valuables, one would readily have possessed 
oneself of them without going to the 


trouble of disturbing the rest of monsieur. 
I have, however, already mentioned the 
nature of my errand.” 

“Eh?” demanded the minister of war. 


“What is that? But give me of your 
mercy one chance to explain! I have never 
wittingly harmed you, monsieur, and if I 
have done so without my knowledge, rest 
assured you have but to petition me 
through the proper channels and I will be 
only too glad to make amends!” 

“ Still you do not listen!” the other in- 
sisted. “Come, M. Ducroy—calm your- 
self. I have not robbed you, because I 
have no wish to rob you. I have not 
harmed you, for I have no wish to harm 
you. Nor have I any wish other than to 
lay before you, as representing govern- 
ment, a certain matter of state business.” 

There was silence while the minister of 
war permitted this exhortation to sink in. 
Then, apparently reassured, he sat up in 
bed and eyed his untimely visitor with a 
glare little short of truculent. 

“Eh? What’s that?” he demanded. 
“Business? What sort of business? If 
you wish to lay under my consideration 
any matter of business, how is it you break 
into my home at dead of night and rouse 
me in this brutal fashion—er—” here his 
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voice faltered —“ with a lethal weapon 
pointed at my head?” 

“ Monsieur will admit he speaks under 
an error,” returned the burglar. “I have 
yet to point this pistol at him. I should 
be very sorry to feel obliged to do so. I 
display it, in fact, simply that monsieur 
may not forget himself and attempt to 
summon servants in his resentment of this 
—I admit—unusual method of introducing 
oneself to his attention. When we un- 
derstand each other there will be no need 
for such precautions, and then I shall put 
my pistol away, so that the sight of it may 
no longer annoy monsieur.” 

“It is true, I do not understand you,” 
grumbled the minister of war. “ Why— 
if your errand be peaceable—break, into 
my house?” 

“*Because it was urgently necessary to 
see monsieur instantly. Monsieur will re- 
flect upon the reception one would receive 
did one ring the front door-bell and de- 
mand an audience at three o’clock in the 
morning!” 

“ Well—” M: Ducroy conceded dubi- 
ously. Then, on reflection, he iterated the 
monosyllable testily: “ Well! What is it 
you want, then?” 

“T can best explain by asking monsieur 
to examine—what I have to show him.” 

With this Lanyard dropped the pistol 
into his coat-pocket, from another pro- 
duced a gold cigarette-case, and from the 
store of this last selected a single cigarette 
with meticulous care. 

Regarding the minister of war in a mys- 
tifying manner, he began to roll the ciga- 
rette briskly between his palms. A small 
shower of tobacco sifted to the floor; the 
rice-paper cracked and came away; and 
with the bland smile and gesture of a pro- 
fessional conjuror, Lanyard exhibited a 
small cylinder of stiff paper between his 
thumb and index-finger. 

Goggling resentfully, M. Ducroy splut- 
tered: 

“ Eh—what impudence is this?” 

His smile unchanged, Lanyard bent for- 
ward and silently dropped the cylinder 
into the Frenchman’s hand.. At the same 
time he offered him a pocket magnifying- 
glass. 

“What is this?” Ducroy persisted 
stupidly. “ What—what—” 

“ If monsieur will be good enough to un- 
roll the papers and examine them with the 
aid of this glass—” 
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With a wondering grunt M. Ducroy 
complied, smoothing out several small 
sheets of photographer’s printing - out 
paper, to which extraordinarily compli- 
cated and minute designs had been trans- 
ferred — strongly resembling laborious 
efforts to conventionalize a spider’s web. 
But no sooner had M. Ducroy focused 
upon them the magnifying-glass than he 
started violently, uttered an excited excla- 
mation, and subjected the papers to an ex- 
amination both prolonged and exacting. 

“ Monsieur is no douvt now satisfied?” 
Lanyard inquired, when his patience would 
endure no longer. 

“These are genuine?” the minister of 
war demanded sharply; without looking 
up. 
“ Monsieur can readily discern nota- 
tions made upon the drawings by the in- 
ventor, Georges Huysman, in his own 
hand. Furthermore, each plan has been 


marked in the lower left-hand corner with 
the word ‘ accepted,’ followed by the ini- 
tials of the German minister of war. I 
think this establishes beyond dispute the 
authenticity of these photographs of the 
plans for Huysman’s invention.” 

“Yes,” the other agreed breathlessly. 


“You have the negatives from which 
these prints were made?” 

“ Here,” Lanyard said, 
second cigarette. 

And then, with a movement so leisurely 
and careless that his purpose was accom- 
plished before the other in his preoccupa- 
tion was aware of it, the adventurer leaned 
forward and swept up the prints from the 
counterpane in front of M. Ducroy. 

“Here!” the Frenchman exclaimed. 
“Why do you do that?” 

“ Monsieur no longer questions their 
authenticity?” 

“T grant you that.” 

“Then I return to myself these prints, 
pending negotiations for their transfer to 
France.” 

“How did you come by them?” de- 
manded M. Ducroy, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“ Need monsieur ask? Is France so ill- 
served by her spies that you do not al- 
ready know of the misfortune recently 
suffered in London by one Captain Ek- 
strom?” 

Ducroy shook his head. Lanyard re- 
ceived this indication with impatience. It 
seemed hardly possible that the French 
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minister of war could be either so stupid 
or so ignorant. But with a patient shrug 
he proceeded to elucidate. 

“ Captain Ekstrom,” he explained, “ but 
recently succeeded in photographing these 
plans and took them to London to sell to 
the English. Unfortunately for himself— 
unhappily for perfidious Albion! —Captain 
Ekstrom fell in with me and mistook me 
for Downing Street’s representative. And 
here are the plans.” 

“You are—the Lone Wolf—then?” 

“T am, monsieur — simply as concerns 
you, the person in possession of these 
plans, and who offers them through you, 
to France, for a price.” 

“ But why introduce yourself to me in 
this extraordinary fashion to consum- 
mate a transaction for which the ordinary 
channels with which you must be familiar 
are entirely adequate?” 

“ Simply because Ekstrom has followed 
me to Paris,” Lanyard explained indul- 
gently. “ Did I venture to approach you 
through the customary channels, my 
chances of rounding out a useful life there- 
after would be practically nil. Further- 
more, my circumstances are such that it 
has become necessary for me to leave 
France immediately—without an hour’s 
delay—also secretly; else I might as well 
remain here to be butchered. Now you 
command the only means I know of to ac- 
complish my purpose. And that is the 
price, the only price, you will have to pay 
me for these plans.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Tt is on schedule, is it not, that Cap- 
tain Vauquelin, of the aviation corps, is to 
attempt a non-stop flight from Paris to 
London this morning, with two passen- 
gers, in a new Parrott biplane?” 

“That is so. Well?” 

“T must be one of those passengers; 
and I have a companion, a young lady, 
who will take the place of the other.” 

“Tt isn’t possible, monsieur. Those ar- 
rangements are already fixed.” 

“ You will countermand them.” 

“ But there is no time—” 

“You can get into telephonic communi- 
cation with Port Aviation in two minutes.” 
“‘ But the passengers have already been 
promised—” 

“You will disappoint them.” 

“The start is to be made in the first 
flush of daylight. How could you reach 
Port Aviation in time?” 
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“In your motor-car, monsieur.” 

“Tt cannot be done.” 

“Tt must! If the start must be delayed 
until we arrive, you will give orders that 
it shall be so delayed.” 

For a minute the minister of war hesi- 
tated; then he shook his head definitely. 

“The difficulties are insuperable—” 

“ There is no such thing, monsieur.” 

“T am sorry; it can’t be done.” 

“ That is your answer?” 

“Tt is regrettable, monsieur.” 

“Very well!” Lanyard bent forward 
again, took a-match from the stand on the 
bedside table, and struck it. Very calmly 
he advanced the flame toward the cigarette 
containing the roll of inflammable films. 

“ Monsieur!’ Ducroy cried in_ horror. 
“ What are you doing?” 

Lanyard favored him with a look of 
surprise, 

“T am about to destroy these films and 
prints.” 

“You must never do that!” 

“ Why not? They are mine, to do with 
as I like, If I cannot dispose of them at 
my price, I shall destroy them!” 

“ But—my God!—what you demand is 
impossible! Stay, monsieur! Think what 
your action means to France!” 

“] have already thought of that. 
I must think of myself.” 

“ But—one moment!” 

Ducroy sat up in bed and dangled fat 
legs over the side. 

“But one moment only, monsieur. 
Don’t make me waste your matches!” 

“ Monsieur, it shall be as you desire, if 
it lies in my power to accomplish it.” 

With this the minister of war stood up 
and made for the telephone, in his agita- 
tion heedless of dressing-gown and slippers. 

“You must accomplish it, M. Ducroy,” 
Lanyard advised him gravely, puffing out 
the flame; “ for if you fail, you make your- 
self the instrument of my death. Here 
are the plans.” 

“ You trust them to me?” Ducroy asked 
in astonishment. 

“ But naturally—that makes it an affair 
of your honor,” Lanyard explained suavely. 

With a gesture cf graceful capitulation 
the Frenchman accepted the little roll of 
films. 

“ Permit me,” he said, “ to acknowledge 
the honor of monsieur’s confidence!” 

Lanyard bowed low and gravely. “ One 
knows with whom one deals, monsieur! 


Now 
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And now! if you will be good enough to ex- 
cuse me.” 

He turned to the door. 

‘“* But—eh—where are you going?” 

“ Mademoiselle,’ Lanyard said, pausing 
on the threshold—* that is, the young lady 
who will accompany us—is waiting anx- 
iously in the garden out yonder. I go to 
find and reassure her and—with mensieur’s 
permission—to bring her into the library, 
where we will await monsieur when he has 
finished telephoning and — ah — repaired 
the deficiencies in his attire, which one 
trusts he will forgive one’s mentioning!” 

He bowed again, impudently, gaily, and 
—when the minister of war looked up 
again sheepishly from contemplation of his 
naked shanks—had vanished. 

In high feather Lanyard was making his 
way down to a door at the rear of the 
house which gave upon the garden—in his 
new social status of governmental protégé 
disdaining any such a commonplace ave- 
nue as that conservatory windew whose 
fastenings he had forced on entering. 
And, boldly unbolting the door, he ran out 
into the night to rejoin his beloved, like a 
new man waking to new life. 

But she was no more there—the bench 
was vacant, the garden deserted, the gate- 
way yawning to the street. 

With the low, curt cry of one staggered 
by a brutal blow from a trusted hand, 
Lanyard turned from the bench and 
stumbled out of the garden and to the 
junction with the cross-street. But no- 
where in the compass of their perspectives 
could he see anything that moved. 

After some time he returned to the 
garden and quartered it with the thorough- 
ness of a pointer beating a covert. But 
he did this hopelessly, bitterly aware that 
the outcome would be precisely what it 
eventually was—that is to say, nothing. 

He was kneeling beside the bench— 
scrutinizing the turf roundabout with 
microscopic attention by aid of his flash- 
lamp, seeking some sign of struggle to 
prove she had not left him willingly; and 
finding none—when a voice brought him 
momentarily out of his distraction. 

He looked up wildly, to discover Ducroy 
standing over him, his stout person chaste- 
ly swathed in a quilted dressing-gown with 
trousers, his expression one of stupefaction. 

“ Well, monsieur — well?” the minister 
of war demanded irritably. “ What—I 
repeat—are you doing there?” 
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Lanyard essayed response, choked up, 
and gulped. He rose and stood swaying, 
showing a stricken face, but for the mo- 
ment couldn’t speak. 

“ Eh?” Ducroy insisted, with an accent 
of exasperation. “Why do you stand 
glaring at me like that—eh? Come, 
monsieur; what ails you? I have ar- 
ranged everything, I say. Where is made- 
moiselle? ” 

Lanyard made a broken gesture. 

“ She is gone,” he muttered forlornly. 

Instantly the countenance of the stout 
Frenchman was lightened with a gleam of 
eager interest—romance lover that he was 
—and he stepped nearer, peering closely 
into the face of the adventurer. 

“ Gone?” he echoed. “ Mademoiselle? 
Your sweetheart, eh?” 

Lanyard assented with a disconsolate 
nod and sigh. Impatiently Ducroy caught 
him by the sleeve. 

“Come!” he insisted, tugging—“‘ come 
at once into the house. Now, monsieur— 
now at length you enlist all one’s sym- 
pathies! Come, I say! Is it your desire 


that I catch my death of cold?” 
Indifferently Lanyard suffered himself 


to be led away. He was, indeed, barely 
conscious of what was happening. All his 
being was possessed by the thought that 
she had forsaken him. 

And he could well guess why: impos- 
sible for such a one as she to contemplate, 
without a shudder, association with the 
man who had been what he had been! 
Infatuate! —to have dreamed that she 
would tolerate the devotion of a criminal, 
that she could ever forget his identity with 
the Lone Wolf. Inevitably—soon or late 
—she must have fled that ignominious 
thought, daring whatever consequences to 
escape and forget both it and him. And 
better now, perhaps, than later. 

He moved mechanically, with a mind 
drowned in misery. 

Before she had come into his life often- 
times he had felt lonely; but never had he 
known such loneliness as now invaded his 
rejected heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ENIGMA 


LANYARD had found no reason to be- 
lieve that Lucy had left him otherwise 
than voluntarily, or that their adventures 
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at the homes of Mme. Omber and M. Du- 
croy had been noted by spies of the Pack. 
The testimony of his own wits assured him 
that they hadn’t been followed at any 
time subsequent to leaving the Rue des 
Acacias; their way had been too long and 
purposely too involved, and his vigilance 
too lively for that. 

And (he told himself) he had every 
reason to believe she hadn’t left him to go 
back to Bannon, concerning whom she had 
expressed her sentiments too forcibly to 
excuse a surmise that she had sought his 
protection again in preference to the Lone 
Wolf’s. 

Reasoning from this, he told himself he 
couldn’t blame her. He could readily see 
how, permitting herself at first to be blind- 
ed by a certain romantic glamour in the 
situation, she had arrived suddenly at a 
clear perception of the fact that she was 
casting her lot with a common criminal. 
Left to herself there in the garden for a 
quarter-hour, she had been free to think 
independently for almost the first time 
since she had descended from the studio. 

Then, horror overmastering her, she had 
fled the garden—wildly, blindly, he didn’t 
doubt—and probably had sought refuge 
in some obscure hotel till morning. What 
then? She had neither money nor any 
friends in Paris, but had mentioned some 
personal jewelry she planned to pawn. 

That would be her first move, then, to 
a pawnbroker’s, where he must seek her— 
not to force himself again upon her, but 
to follow at a distance and watch over her, 
to ward off any attempt on Bannon’s part 
to interfere. 

The government pawn-shop had its at- 
traction for Lanyard as well; he was there 
before the doors were open for the day— 
was the first to enter; and fortified by 
loans negotiated on his watch, cigarette- 
case, and a ring or two, retired to a near- 
by café which commanded a view of the 
entrance to the establishment on the Rue 
des Blancs-Manteaux and settled himself 
against a day-long vigil. 

It wasn’t easy; drowsiness buzzed in his 
brain and weighted his eyelids; now and 
again, involuntarily, he nodded over his 
glass of black coffee. And when evening 
came and the doors of the pawn-shop were 
closed for the night he rose and stumbled 
off, telling himself that possibly he had 
napped a little without his knowledge and 
thus had missed her visit. 
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Engaging obscure lodgings close by the 
Rue des Acacias, he slept till nearly noon 
of the following day, then rose to put into 
execution a design which had sprung full- 
winged from his brain at the moment of 
awakening. 

He had his car and a chauffeur’s license 
of long standing in the name of Pierre 
Lamier—was free, in short, to cruise at 
will the streets of Paris without lawful let 
or hindrance. And with the aid of a few 
judicious selections from the stock of a 
second-hand clothing-shop and of a few 
other purchases at a chemist’s, he felt 
tolerably sure that it would need keen 
eyes—whether the Pack’s or the préfec- 
ture’s —to identify Pierre Lamier with 
either Michael Lanyard or the Lone Wolf. 

His face and ears and neck he stained 
a weather-beaten brown, a discreet appli- 
cation of rouge along his cheek-bones en- 
hancing the effect of persistent exposure to 
the winter winds and rains of Paris. He 
gave his hands an even darker shade, add- 
ing verisimilitude by inking his finger-nails 
into permanent mourning. Further, he re- 
frained from shaving—a stubble of two 
days’ neglect bristled upon his chin and 
jowls. A rusty brown ulster, with cap to 
match, shoddy trousers boasting conspicu- 
ous stripes of leaden color, and patched 
boots completed the transformation. 

Monsieur and madame of the concier- 
gerie he deceived with a yarn of selling his 
all to purchase the motor-car and embark 
in business for himself in anticipation of 
his coming marriage; and with their bless- 
ing he sallied forth to scour the city dili- 
gently for sight or sign of the woman to 
whem his every heart-beat was now dedi- 
cated. 

By the close of the third day he re- 
luctantly conceded that she must have 
managed to escape from Paris without his 
aid. 

Then he began to suspect that Bannon 
had fled Paris as well, for the most diligent 
investigation he was able to pursue un- 
challenged failed to unearth the least clue 
to the movements of the American sub- 
sequent to the fire at Troyon’s. 

As for Troyon’s, it was now only a 
gaping excavation choked with ashes and 
charred timbers; and though there were 
still rumors of police interest in the origin 
of the fire, nothing he heard or read in the 
papers seemed to connect Michael Lan- 
yard’s name with their activities. His dis- 
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appearance and Lucy Shannon’s seemed to 
have been accepted as due to death in the 
holocaust; and the fact that their bodies 
hadn’t been recovered was no longer com- 
mented upon. 

Already Paris had lost interest in the 
affair. 

Even so, it seemed, had the Pack lost 
interest in the Lone Wolf; or else his dis- 
guise was impenetrable. Twice he saw De 
Morbihan disporting himself on the boule- 
vards, and once he passed close by Popi- 
not; but neither noticed him. 

Now, toward midnight of that same 
third day, Lanyard was driving slowly 
westward on the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine when a limousine of familiar aspect 
rounded a corner half a block ahead and, 
drawing up in front of Viel’s, discharged 
four passengers. 

The first was Wertheimer, and at sight 
of his rather striking figure, arrayed for 
the evening in apparel from Bond Street, 
Lanyard slackened speed. 

Turning as he alighted, the Englishman 
offered his hand to a young woman. She 
jumped down to the sidewalk in radiant 
attire and temper, laughing like a delight- 
ed child. 

Involuntarily Lanyard stopped his car, 
and a chauffeur driving immediately to the 
rear, swerving out to escape collision, shot 
past, cursing him liberally, while a sergent 
de ville scowled darkly and uttered an im- 
perative word. 

Lanyard pulled himself together some- 
how and drove on. 

The girl was just then passing into the 
restaurant through the revolving door, 
Wertheimer attending her, while De Mor- 
bihan had alighted from the car and was 
lending a solicitous arm to Bannon. 

But to these last Lanyard paid little at- 
tention. Quite automaticdlly he passed 
Viel’s, rounded the Madeleine, and turned 
up the Boulevard Malesherbes. Paris and 
all its brisk midnight traffic swung by 
without claiming a tithe of his attention— 
he was mainly conscious of lights that 
reeled dizzily round him, like a multitude 
of staring, malicious, mocking eyes. 

At the junction with the Boulevard 
Haussmann a second sergent de ville 
roused him with a warning about careless 
driving. He went more sanely thereafter, 
but with a heart of utter wretchedness— 
his eyes still wore a dazed expression, and 
now and again he shook his head impa- 
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tiently, as though to rid it of a swarm of 
tormenting thoughts. 

So it seemed he had all along been her 
dupe; that all the while he had been osten- 
tatiously shielding her from harm and 
diffidently showing her every evidence of 
his devotion she had been laughing in her 
sleeve and planning to return with her re- 
port of a fool self-hoodwinked to the serv- 
ice she had pretended to despise. 

A great anger welled in his bosom. 

Turning round, he made back to the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, and on one 
pretext and another contrived to haunt 
the neighborhood of Viel’s until the party 
came out, something after one o’clock. 

It was evident they had supped merrily; 
the girl showed every sign of the gayest 
humor; Wertheimer seemed a bit exhila- 
rated, De Morbihan was plainly much 
amused, and even Bannon—bearing heavi- 
ly on the Frenchman’s arm—was chuck- 
ling appreciatively. The party piled back 
into De Morbihan’s limousine and were 
driven up the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 
pausing at the Elysée Palace Hotel to 
drop Bannon and the girl—his daughter? 
—whoever she was! 

Whither it went thereafter Lanyard 
didn’t trouble to ascertain. He drove 
morosely home and went to bed, though 
not to sleep for many hours—bitterness of 
disillusion ate like an acid into his heart. 

But for all his anguish he remained in 
an uncertain temper. He had turned his 
back on the craft of which he was an 
acknowledged master for a woman’s sake; 
for nothing else (he argued) had he dedi- 
cated himself to poverty and honest effort; 
and such indigence as he had already 
tasted was invincibly repugnant to his 
every inclination. The art of the Lone 
Wolf, his consummate cunning and subtle- 
ty, was still at his command; with himself 
only to think of, he was altogether con- 
temptuous of the antagonism of the Pack, 
while none knew better than he how 
readily the riches of careless Paris might 
be diverted to his own pockets. A single 
step aside from the path he had chosen— 
and to-morrow night he might dine at the 
Ritz instead of some common cocher’s 
cabaret! 

And since no one cared—since she had 
betrayed his faith—what mattered? 

Why not? 

Yet he could not come to any decision, 
and the next day found him obstinately, 
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even a little stupidly, pursuing the course 
he had planned before that disheartening 
discovery of the previous night. 

Because his money was fast ebbing, and 
motives of prudence alone—if none more 
worthy—forbade an attempt to replenish 
his pocketbook by revisiting the little place 
in the Rue Rogét and realizing on the 
treasures there, he had determined to have 
a taximeter fitted to his car and ply for 
hire until time or chance should setile the 
question of his future. 

Already, indeed, he had complied with 
the police regulations, received permission 
to convert his machine into a taxicab, and 
arranged to have the clock installed. 

Leaving his car before noon at the 
designated depot, he received the promise 
that it would be ready for him at four 
o’clock. Returning at that hour, he 
learned that it couldn’t be ready before 
six. Facing wearily two hours with noth- 
ing to do, and too bored and restless to 
wile them away in a café, he idled list- 
lessly hither and yon along streets and 
boulevards — indifferent, in the black 
melancholy oppressing him, whether or not 
he were recognized. 

In the course of his wanderings he found 
himself turning from the Rue St. Honoré 
through the Place Vendéme to the Rue de 
la Paix. 

This was unwise, a perilous business, a 
course he had no right to pursue. And 
Lanyard knew it. None the less, he per- 
sisted. 

It was now past five o’clock—deep twi- 
light beneath a cloudless sky—the life of 
that street of streets, fluent at its swiftest, 
in full course. All that Paris knew of 
wealth and beauty, of fashion, and of high 
estate, moved between the curbs. It 
needed the temper of a stoic to maintain 
indifference to the allure of that pageant. 

Trudging steadily, the man in the rusty 
brown ulster all but touched shoulders 
with men who were all that he had been 
but a few days since—hale, hearty, well- 
fed, well-dressed symbols of prosperity— 
and with exquisite women, exquisitely 
gowned, extravagantly befurred and be- 
jeweled, with glowing faces and eyes dark 
with mystery and promise, spirited crea- 
tures whose laughter was low music, whose 
gesture was pride and arrogance. 

One and all looked past, over, and 
through him, unaffectedly unaware that 
he existed. 
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The roadway, its asphalt worn smooth 
as glass, and to-night, by grace of frost, 
no less hard, rang with clattering hoofs 
high and clear above the resonance of a 
multitude of motors. A myriad lights 
filled the wide channel with diffused radi- 
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SEPARATED FROM HIM ONLY BY THE THICKNESS 
OF A SHEET OF PLATE GLASS, WAS THE 
WEALTH OF PRINCES 


ance. Two endless ranks of shop-windows, 


facing one another across the tide, flaunted 
treasures that kings might pardonably 
have coveted—and often did. 

Before one corner window Lanyard 
paused involuntarily. 

The shop was that of a famous jeweler. 
Separated from him only by the thickness 
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of a sheet of plate glass was the wealth of 
princes. Looking beyond that radiant dis- 
play, his attention focused itself on the in- 
side of an immense safe-door. To the in- 
terior of the safe itself a dapper French 
salesman was restoring velvet-lined trays 


ali 


of valuables. Lanyard studied the intri- 
cate, ponderous mechanism thus laid bare 
with a thoughtful gaze not altogether 
guiltless of sardonic bias. 

The door wore all the grim appearance 
of one that, once locked, would prove im- 
pregnable to everything save acquaintance 
with the combination and consent of the 
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time-lock. But grant the Lone Wolf 
twenty minutes alone with it, twenty 
minutes free from interruption — he, the 
only man living who could seduce a time- 
lock and leave it apparently inviolate! 

In that window there was a mirror, set 
at an angle to one side, and suddenly Lan- 
yard caught its presentment of himself— 
a gaunt and hungry apparition, with a 
wolfish air he had never worn when re- 
joicing in the sobriquet of wolf, his eyes 
staring with predacious luster. 

And lest some passer-by be struck by 
this betrayal, he turned and moved on 
hastily. 

But his mood was poisoned by this 
brutal revelation of the wide, deep gulf 
that yawned between the Lone Wolf of 
yesterday and Pierre Lamier of to-day, be- 
tween Michael Lanyard the debonair, the 
insouciant elegant, the amateur of fine 
arts and fine clothing, the gentleman 
cracksman, and that lean, worn, shabby, 
and dispirited creature who had glared 
back at him from the jeweler’s mirror. 

He quickened his pace instinctively— 
with something of that same instinct of 
self-preservation that bids the dipsomaniac 
avert his eyes and hurry past the corner 
gin-mill—and turned blindly off into the 
Rue Danou toward the Avenue de l’Opéra. 

But this only made it worse for him, for 
he could not avoid recognition of the soft- 
ly glowing windows of the Café de Paris, 
that knew him so well, or escape their re- 
minder of its shining, rich linen, its silver 
and crystal, its perfumed atmosphere and 
luxury of warmth and music and shaded 
lights, its cuisine that even Paris cannot 
duplicate. 

Then the truth came home to him, that 
he was hungry—not with that brute ap- 
petite he had money enough in his pocket 
to satiate, but with lust of the flesh-pots, 
with hunger for rare viands and old 
vintage wines, and to know once more the 
snug embrace of a dress coat and the at- 
mosphere of ease and station. 

Hastily averting his gaze, in sudden 
panic he darted across the avenue and 
hurried north, determined to tantalize 
himself no longer with sights and sounds 
and thoughts so unsettling. 

Half-way across the Boulevard des 
Capucines, to the east of the Opéra, he 
leaped for his life from a murderous-mind- 
ed taxicab, found himself temporarily 
marooned upon one of those isles of 
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safety which the Parisian calls “ thank- 
Gods,” and stood waiting until an open- 
ing should offer in the congestion of traffic 
and permit him to gain the farther side- 
walk. 

Presently the policeman in the middle 
of the boulevard signaled with his little 
white wand, and the stream of east-bound 
vehicles checked and began to close up to 
the right of the crossing, upon which they 
encroached jealously. A taxicab on the 
outside, next the island, overshot the mark 
and, obedient to a curt word from the 
sergent, pulled up sharply and began to 
back into place. Before Lanyard could 
move round it, its window had drawn op- 
posite him and he was staring in, trans- 
fixed by a casual glance. 

There was sufficient light to enable him 
to see clearly the face of the passenger— 
its pale oval and the eyes whose gaze 
clung to his with an effect of confused 
fascination. 

She sat quite motionless until one white- 
gloved hand moved uncertainly toward her 
bosom. 

That brought him to; unconsciously 
lifting his cap, he stepped back a pace and 
started to move on. 

But at this she bent quickly forward 
and unlatched the door. It swung wide 
to him. 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, he 
accepted the mute invitation, stepped into 
the cab, took the empty seat beside her, 
and closed the door. 

Almost at once the block was lifted, and 
the car moved on with a jerk, the girl sink- 
ing back into her corner with a suggestion 
of breathlessness, as though the effort she 
made to seem composed had been almost 
too much for her strength. 

Her face, turned to Lanyard in the half- 
light, appeared immobile, expressionless; 
only her eyes were alert with anticipation. 
But she said nothing. 

On his part, Lanyard felt himself hope- 
lessly confounded, in the grasp of emo- 
tions that would scarcely suffer him to 
speak. A great wonder obsessed his mind 
that she should have opened the door to 
him no less than that he should have en- 
tered through it. Dimly he understood 
that both had acted without premedita- 
tion, and he asked himself: “ Was she al- 
ready regretting that momentary weakness 
—or whatever it had been?” 

“Why did you do that?” he heard him- 
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self demand abruptly, and felt that his 
voice sounded harsh, strained, unnatural. 

She stiffened slightly, with a nervous 
movement of her shoulders. 

“ Because I saw you.” 

“ Did you want to talk to me, perhaps?” 
he prompted. 

“JT was surprised; I had hoped—be- 
lieved—you had left Paris.” 

“ Without you? Hardly!” 

“ But you must,” she protested with 
nervous insistence—“ you must go, as 
quickly as possible. It isn’t safe—” 

“Tm all right,” he insisted — “ able- 
bodied—in full possession of my senses!” 

“ But any moment you may be recog- 
nized—” 

“In this rig? 
it matters.” 

She surveyed his costume with a curious 
glance, perplexed. 

“Why are you dressed that way? 
a disguise?” ; 

“A pretty good one—as a matter of 
fact, the national costume of one in my 
present station in life.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Simply that, out of my old job, I’ve 
turned to the first resort of the incompe- 
tent. I start to-night driving a taxicab.” 

“TIsn’t it awfully—tisky for you?” 

“You’d think so; but it isn’t. Few 
people ever bother to look at a chauffeur. 
When they take a taxi they’re in a hurry, 
as a rule—preoccupied with their business 
or pleasure. And then our nondescript 
livery is a disguise in itself; to the public 
eye we look as much alike as so many 
Chinamen!” 

“ But you are wrong. I recognized you 
instantly, didn’t I? And those others— 
they’re as keen-witted as I — certainly! 
Oh, you should not have stopped in Paris!” 

“T couldn’t go without knowing what 
had become of you.” 

“TJ was afraid of that,” she confessed. 

“Then why—” 

“ Oh, I know what you’re going to say! 
Why did I run away from you?” Then, 
since he said nothing, she continued un- 
happily: “I can’t tell you. I mean, I 
don’t know how to tell you!” 

She kept her face averted, sat gazing 
blankly out of the window; but when he 
remained mute and unresponsive — in 
point of fact not knowing what to say— 
she turned to look inquiringly at him, and 
the glare of a passing lamp showed him 
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her countenance profoundly distressed, her 
mouth tense, brows knitted, eyes clouded 
with perplexity and appeal. 

And of a sudden, seeing her so torment- 
ed and so piteous, his indignation ebbed, 
and with it all his doubts of her; dimly he 
divined that there was something behind 
this dark fabric of mystery and incon- 
sistency that, however inexplicable it might 
seem to him, excused all her apparent 
faithlessness and instability of character 
and purpose. He couldn’t look upon this 
girl and listen to her voice and believe 
that she wasn’t at heart as sound and 
sweet and tender and Joyal as any that 
ever breathed! 

A wave of tenderness and compassion 
swept his heart, and he realized that he 
didn’t matter, that nothing mattered so 
long as she was spared one slightest pang 
of self-reproach. 

He said very gently: “I wouldn’t have 
you distress yourself on my account, Miss 
Shannon. I quite understand there must 
be things I can’t understand — that you 
must have had your reasons for acting as 
you did.” 

“Yes,” she said evenly, but again with 
eyes averted—“‘I had; but they’re not 
easy, they’re impossible to explain to you.” 

“ ‘Yet—when all’s said and done—I’ve 
no right to exact any explanation.” 

“ Ah, but how can you say that, re- 
membering what we’ve been through to- 
gether?” 

“You owe me nothing,” he insisted, 
“whereas I owe you everything, even un- 
questioning faith. Even though I fail, I 
have this to thank you for—this one not 
ignoble impulse my life has known.” 

“You mustn’t say that; you mustn’t 
think it. I don’t deserve it. You wouldn’t 
say it—if you knew—” 

“ Perhaps I can guess enough to satisfy 
myself.” 

She gave him a swift, sidelong look of 
challenge, instinctively on the defensive. 

“Why,” she almost gasped, “ what do 
you think—” 

“ Does it matter what I think?” 

“Tt does, to me. I wish to know!” 

“Well,” he conceded reluctantly, “I 
think that, when you had a chance to think 
things over calmly, while you waited for 
me there in the garden, you decided it 
would be better to—to use your best judg- 
ment and—extricate yourself from an em- 
barrassing entanglement—” 
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“You think that!” she interrupted 
bitterly. “ You think that after you had 
confided in me, after you’d confessed— 
when I led you on to it—that you cared 
for me, after you’d told me how much my 
faith meant to you—you think that, after 
all that, I deliberately abandoned you be- 
cause I suddenly realized you had been the 
Lone Wolf and shrank from the associa- 
tion—” 

“T’m sorry if I’ve hurt you. 
was I to think?” 

“But you were wrong!” she protested 
véhemently—‘“ quite, quite wrong! I ran 
away from myself — not from you — and 
with another motive, too—one that I can’t 
explain.” 

“You ran away from yourself — not 
from me?” he repeated, puzzled. 

“Don’t you understand? Why make it 
so hard for me? Why make me say out- 
right what pains me so?” 

“ Oh, I beg of you—” 

“ But if you won’t understand other- 
wise—I must tell you, I suppose.” She 
checked herself, breathless, flushed, and 
trembling. “ You remember our talk after 
dinner that night—how I asked you, what 
if you were to find out you’d been mis- 
taken in me, that I had deceived you; and 
how I told you it would be impossible for 
me ever to marry you?” 

“T remember,” he assented gravely. 

“Tt was because of that,” she said, “I 
ran away; because I hadn’t been talking 
idly when I said what I did; because you 
were mistaken in me, because I was de- 
ceiving you, because I could never marry 
you, and because—suddenly—I came to 
know that, if I didn’t leave you then and 
there, I might never find the strength to 
leave you, and only greater suffering and 
unhappiness could come of it. I had to 
go, as much for your sake as for mine.” 

“You mean me to understand that you 
found you were beginning to—to care a 
little for me?” 

She made an effort to speak, but in the 
end answered him only with a dumb in- 
clination of her head. 

“ And you ran away, then, because love 
wasn’t possible between us?” 

Again, silently, she bowed her head. 

“ Because I had been a criminal, I 
presume!” 

“ You’ve no right to say that—” 

“ What else can I think? You tell me 
you were afraid I might induce you to be- 
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come my wife—something which, for some 
incomprehensible reason, you claim is im- 
possible. What other explanation can I 
infer? What other explanation is needed? 
It’s ample, it covers everything, and I’ve 
no warrant to complain—God knows!” 

“ But—” she began, when he cut her 
short. 

“ There’s one thing I don’t understand 
at all!” he protested. “If that were so, 
if it was your repugnance for criminal 
association ——- why did you go back to 
Bannon?” 

She started and glanced at him furtive- 
ly, a frightened glance. 

“You knew that?” 

“T saw you—last night—followed you 
from Viel’s to the Elysée Palace Hotel.” 

“And you thought,” she flashed in a 
vibrant voice—‘ you thought I was in 
such company of my own choice!” 

“ You didn’t seem altogether downcast,” 
he countered. “Do you wish me to un- 
derstand he had recaptured you—that you 
were with him against your will?” 

“No,” she said slowly. “No; I re- 
turned to him voluntarily, knowing per- 
fectly what I was about.” 

“ Through fear of him—” 

“No. I can’t claim that.” 

“ Rather than me—” 

“You'll never understand,” she told 
him a little wearily. “ It was a matter of 
duty. I had to go back—TI had to!” 

Her voice trailed off brokenly into a 
little sob. But as, moved beyond his 
strength to resist, Lanyard put forth a 
hand to take the white-gloved one resting 
on the cushion beside her, she withdrew it 
with a swift gesture of denial. 

“No!” she cried. “Please! You 
mustn’t do that. You only make it 
harder.” 

“ But you love me!” 

“T can’t. It’s impossible. 
may not!” 

“ Why?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Tf you love me, you must tell me.” 

She was silent, the white hands work- 
ing nervously with her handkerchief. 

“Lucy!” he insisted—“ you must say 
what stands between you and my love. 
It’s true, I have no right to ask, as I had 
no right to speak to you of love. But 
when we have said what we have said— 
we can’t stop there. You will tell me, 
dear?” 


I would, but 











She shook her head. “ It—it’s impos- 
sible,” she declared in a choking voice. 

“ But you can’t ask me to accept that 
answer!” 

“Oh!” she cried—‘ how can I make 
you understand? When you said to me 
what you did that night—it seemed as if 
a new day were dawning in my life. You 
gave me to believe it was because of me. 
You set me upon a pedestal where I’d no 
right to stand; but to think that you 
thought me worthy to be there made me 
proud and happy, and for a little, in my 
infatuation, I-believed I could be worthy 
of your love and your respect. I thought 
that if I could be as strong as you for that 
year you asked to prove your strength I 
might listen to you, tell you everything, 
and be forgiven. But I was wrong, how 
wrong I soon learned. So I had to leave 
you at whatever cost!” 

She ceased to speak, and for several 
minutes there was silence between them. 
But for her quick, convulsive breathing, 
the girl sat like a woman of stone, staring 
dry-eyed out of the window before her. 
And Lanyard sat as moveless, the heart in 
his bosom as heavy and cold as though it 
were a stone. 

At length, lifting his head, he looked at 
her long and fixedly. But she didn’t stir. 

“You leave me no alternative,” he said 
in a voice he hardly knew for his own, so 
dull and hollow was it in his hearing—“ I 
can only think one thing.” 

“ Think what you must,” she said life- 
lessly; “it doesn’t matter, so long as you 
renounce me and put me out of your heart 
and—leave me.” 

Without other response he leaned for- 
ward and tapped the giass, signaling the 
driver to stop. And as the cab swerved 
sharply in toward the curb he laid hold of 
the door-latch. 

“Lucy,” he pleaded, “ don’t let me go 
believing—” 

She seemed suddenly infused with a 
cold, implacable hostility. 

“T tell you,” she said cruelly, “I don’t 
care what you think, so long as you go!” 

The face she now showed him was 
ashen, its mouth was hard, her eyes blazed 
feverishly. 

And then, as still he hesitated, the cab 
pulled up, and the driver, leaning back, 
unlatched the door and threw it open. 

With a curt, resigned inclination of the 
head Lanyard rose and got out. 
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Immediately the girl grasped the speak- 
ing-tube, the door slammed, the cab drew 
away, and left him standing with the pose, 
the gesture of one who has just heard sen- 
tence of death pronounced on him. 

When he roused to know his surround- 
ings he found himself standing on a corner 
of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

It was bitter cold in the wind sweeping 
down from the west, and it had grown 
very dark. Only in the sky above the 
Bois a long reef of crimson light hung 
motionless, against which the leafless trees 
of the avenue lifted their gnarled, weird 
silhouettes. 

While he watched the crimson ebbed 
swiftly and gave way to mauve, to violet, 
to black. 


CHAPTER XIX 
APOSTATE 


WHEN there was no more light in the 
sky a profound sigh escaped Lanyard’s 
lips, and with a slight nod toward,the place 
where the light had been, and the gesture 
of one who recognizes and signifies sub- 
mission to an omen, he turned and tramped 
heavily .back across town. 

Resembling an automaton rather than a 
sentient being, he plodded on along the 
flaring, noisy boulevards, more than once 
narrowly escaping annihilation beneath 
the wheels of some coursing motor-cab or 
ponderous omnibus. 

Barely conscious of these escapes, he 
was altogether indifferent to them; it 
would have required the pain of some 
mortal hurt to match the dumb, sick 
anguish of his soul; more than merely a 
sunset sky had turned black for him with- 
in that hour. 

The cold was now intense, and he none 
too warmly clothed, yet there was sweat 
upon his brow. 

Dully there recurred to him a figure he 
had employed in one of his talks with 
Lucy Shannon: that, lacking his faith in 
her, there would be only emptiness beneath 
his feet. 

And now that faith was wanting in him 
—it had been taken from him for all his 
struggles to retain it; and now indeed he 
danced on emptiness, the rope of tempta- 
tion tightening round his neck, the weight 
of thievish instincts pulling it taut — 
strangling every right aspiration in him, 
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robbing him of the very breath of that 
new life to which he had tried to dedicate 
himself. 

If she were not worthy, of what worth 
the fight? 

At one stage of his journey he turned 
aside and, more through habit than desire 
or design, entered a cheap eating-place 
and consumed his evening meal without 
the slightest comprehension of what he ate 
or whether the food were good or poor. 

When he had finished he fled the place 
like a haunted man. 

There was little room in his mood for 
sustained thought. His wits were reeling 
giddily in a bottomless abyss of black 
despair. He felt like a man who, born 
blind, has through skilful surgery been 
gifted with the boon of sight for a day or 
two, then suddenly and without any warn- 
ing feels himself being thrust back again 
into eternal darkness. 

He knew only that his brief struggle had 
all been wasted, that behind the flimsy 
barrier of honorable ambition which his 
impulses had built between himself and 
his past, ‘the Lone. Wolf was ravening like 
a fiend unchained. And he felt that, once 
he permitted that barrier to be broken 
down, it could never be repaired. 

He had set it up by main strength of 
will, for love of a woman. He must main- 
tain it now for no incentive other than to 
retain his own good-will, or resign himself 
utterly to that darkness out of which he 
had fought his way. 

And—he didn’t care. 

Quite without purpose he sought the 
machine-shop where he had left his car. 

He had no plans; but it was in his mind, 
a murderous thought, that before another 
day dawned he might come face to face 
with Bannon. 

Meanwhile he would go to work. He 
could think out his problems while driving 
his cab as well as in seclusion; and what- 
ever he ultimately decided to do, he could 
accomplish little before midnight; finally, 
it was quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that his car would prove a valuable 
asset to whatever course of action he might 
elect to pursue, 

Toward seven o’clock, with his machine 
in perfect running order, he mounted to 
the seat and took to the streets in reckless 
humor—the temper of a beast of prey. 

The barrier was down—once more the 
Lone Wolf was on the prowl. 
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But for the present he controlled him- 
self and acted perfectly his temporary réle 
of taxi-bandit, fellow to those thousands 
that infest Paris. People hailed him from 
sidewalks and restaurants half a dozen 
times in the course of the next three hours; 
he took them up, carried them to their 
several destinations, received payment, and 
acknowledged their gratuities with per- 
functory thanks—all thoroughly in char- 
acter and all with little conscious thought. 

He saw but one thing, the face of Lucy 
Shannon, white, tense, glimmering wanly 
in shadows—the face with which she had 
dismissed him. 

He had but one thought—the desire to 
read the riddle of her bondage. To accom- 
plish this he was prepared to go to any 
extreme; if Bannon and his crew came be- 
tween him and his purpose, so much the 
worse for them—and, incidentally, so 
much the better for society! What might 
happen to himself was of no moment. 

He entertained but one design, to be- 
come again what he had been, the supreme 
adventurer, the prince of plunderers, to 
lose himself once more in the suspense of 
adventurous days and the delirium of 
peril-haunted nights, to reincarnate the 
Lone Wolf and in his guise loot the world 
anew—to court oblivion even at the 
prison’s gates, 

It was after ten when, cruising purpose- 
lessly, without a fare, he swung through 
the Rue Auber into the Place de !’Opéra, 
and approaching the Café de la Paix, was 
hailed by a door-boy of that restaurant. 

Drawing in to the curb with the indiffer- 
ence that had distinguished his every ac- 
tion of the evening, he waited with a 
throbbing motor and mind detached and 
gaze remote from the tides of foot and 
wheeled traffic brawling past on either 
hand. 

After a moment two figures, both mas- 
culine, issued from the revolving door of 
the café and approached the cab. Lan- 
yard paid them no attention. In his pre- 
occupation he would have needed only the 
repetition of an address in his ear and the 
noise of the cab-door slammed to send him 
off like a shot. 

But he received no such order; there 
was a pause; then he heard one of the men 
cough heavily, and in a twinkling Lanyard 
had stiffened to rigidity in his seat. If 
he had heard that cough but once before, 
that once had been too often. Without a 
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glance askance, hardening his features to 
absolute immobility, he knew that the 
cough was shaking the slighter of those 
two figures. 

And of a sudden he was acutely con- 
scious of the clearness of the frosty atmos- 
phere, of the merciless glare of electricity 
beating upon him from every side. And 
poignantly he regretted neglecting to mask 
himself with his goggles. 

He wasn’t left long in suspense. The 
coughing died away by spasms, followed 
the unmistakably sonorous accents of 
Bannon’s voice. 

“Well, my dear boy! I have to thank 
you for an excellent dinner and a most in- 
teresting evening. Pity to break it up so 
early. Still, business—you know! Sorry 
you’re not going my way—but that’s a 
good-looking taxi you’ve drawn. What’s 
its number—eh?” 

“ Haven’t the faintest notion,” a British 
voice drawled in response. “‘ Never bother 
about a taxi’s number until it has run over 
me.” 

“Great mistake,” Bannon rejoined 
cheerfully. “Always take your taxi’s 
number before entering. Then, if any- 
However, that’s a good- 


thing happens— 
looking chap at the wheel—doesn’t look as 
if he’d run you into any trouble.” 

“Oh, I fancy not,” said the English- 
man, bored. 

“ Still, you never can tell. 
number on the lamp. Make a note of it 


There’s the 
and be on the safe side. Or trust me—I 
never forget numbers!” 

With this speech Bannon ranged along- 
side Lanyard and looked him over, keenly 
malicious enjoyment gleaming in his evil 
old eyes. 

“You are an honest-looking chap,” he 
commended with a suspicion of a mocking 
smile, but in a tone of the most inoffensive 
admiration—“ honest and—ah—what shall 
I say?—what’s the word we're all using 
nowadays?—efficient! Honest and effi- 
cient-looking, capable of better things, or 
I’m no judge! Forgive an old man’s 
candor, my friend—and take good care of 
our British cousin here. He doesn’t know 
his way around Paris very well. Still I 
feel confident he’ll come to no harm in 
your company. Here’s a franc for you.” 

With matchless effrontery he produced a 
coin from the change-pocket of his fur- 
lined coat and offered it to Lanyard. 

Unhesitatingly, permitting no expression 
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to color his features, Lanyard extended his 
palm, received the coin, dropped it into his 
own pocket, and carried two fingers to the 
vizor of his cap. 

“ Merci, monsieur,” he said evenly. 

“ Ah, that’s the right spirit!” the deep 
voice jeered. “ Never be above your sta- 
tion, my man—never hesitate to take a 
tip! Here, Ill give you another, gratis— 
get out of this business; you’re too good 
for it. Don’t ask me how I know; I can 
tell by your face. Hello! Why, you’re 
turning down the flag? You haven’t start- 
ed yet!” 

“ Conversation goes up on the clock,” 
Lanyard replied stolidly in French. He 
turned and faced Bannon squarely, loosing 
a glance of venomous hatred into the 
other’s eyes. “ The longer I have to stop 
here listening to your senile monologue,” 
he added with unmistakable meaning, 
“the more you'll have to pay. What ad- 
dress, please?” he added, turning back to 
get a glimpse of his passenger. 

“ Hotel Astoria,” the porter supplied. 

“ Very good.” 

The porter closed the door. 

“ But remember my advice,” Bannon 
counseled coolly, stepping back and 
waving his hand to the man in the cab. 
“ Good night.” 

Without noticing him further, Lanyard 
took his car smartly away from the curb, 
wheeled round the corner into the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, and made toward the 
Rue Royale. i 

He had gone but a block when the win- 
dow at his back was lowered and his fare 
observed pleasantly: 

“That you, Lanyard?” 

The adventurer hesitated an instant; 
then, without looking round, responded: 

“ Wertheimer, eh?” 

“ Right-o! The old man had me puz- 
zled for a minute with his silly chaffing. 
Stupid of me, too, because we’d just been 
talking about you.” 

“Had you, though!” 

“Rather. Hadn’t you better take me 
where we can have a quiet little talk?” 

“T’m not conscious of the necessity—” 

“Oh, I say!” Wertheimer protested 
amiably. “ Don’t be so rotten shirty, old 
top. Give a chap a chance. Besides, I 
received to-day a bit of news from Ant- 
werp, I guarantee will interest you.” 

“ Antwerp?” Lanyard repeated, mysti- 
fied. 
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“ Antwerp—where the ships sail from,” 
Wertheimer laughed —“ not Amsterdam, 
where the diamonds foregather, as you 
may know.” 

“T don’t follow you, I’m afraid.” 

“T sha’n’t elucidate until we’re under 
cover.” 

With brief hesitation Lanyard said more 
placably: “ All right. But where shall I 
take you?” 

“Any quiet café will do. 
readily find one—” 

“ Thanks—no,” Lanyard objected dryly. 
“Tf I must confabulate with gentlemen of 
your kidney, I prefer to do it under cover. 
Even dressed cs I am, I might be recog- 
nized, you know.” 

But it was evident that Wertheimer 
didn’t mean to permit himself to be 
ruffled. 

“Then will my modest diggings suit 
you?” he suggested pleasantly. “I’ve 


You can 


taken a suite in the Rue Vernet, just back 
of the Hotel Astoria, where we can be as 
private as you please. That is, if you’ve 
no objection.” 

“None whatever.” 

Wertheimer gave him the number and 
replaced the window. 


His rooms in the Rue Vernet proved to 
be a small ground-floor apartment with 
private entrance to the street. 

“Took the tip from you,” he told Lan- 
yard, as he unlocked the door. “I dare 
say you’d be glad to get back to that little 
réz-de-chaussée of yours in the Rue Rogét. 
Ripping place, that. By the way—judg- 
ing from your apparently robust state of 
health, you haven’t been trying to live at 
home of late.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Indeed yes, monsieur! If I may pre- 
sume to interfere—I’d pull wide of the 
Rue Rogét for a while—for as long, at 
least, aS you remain in your present in- 
tractable temper.” 

“T fancy you’re right,” Lanyard said 
carelessly, following, as Wertheimer turned 
up the lights, into a modest salon, cozily 
furnished. “ You live here alone, I under- 
stand?” 

“ Quite— make yourself perfectly at 
ease; nobody can hear us. And,” the 
Englishman added with a laugh, “ do for- 
get your pistol, Mr. Lanyard. I’m not 
Popinot, nor is this Troyon’s.” 

“ Still,” Lanyard countered, 
just been dining with Bannon.” 


“ you’ve 
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Wertheimer laughed easily. 

“You had me there,” he admitted, un- 
abashed. “I take it you know a bit more 
about the old man than you did a week 
ago?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ But sit down—take that chair there, 
which commands both doors, if you don’t 
trust me.” 

“ Do you think I ought to?” 

“ Hardly. Otherwise I’d ask you to 
take my word that you’re safe for the time 
being. As it is, I sha’n’t be offended if you 
keep your gun handy and your sense of 
self-preservation running under forced 
draft. But you won’t refuse to join me in 
a whisky-and-soda?” 

“No,” said Lanyard slowly—‘ not if 
we drink from the same bottle.” 

Again the Englishman laughed unaffect- 
edly as, turning to a side-table, he fetched 
a decanter, glasses, bottled soda, a box of 
cigarettes, and placed them on a stand 
within Lanyard’s reach. 

The adventurer eyed him narrowly, 
puzzled. He knew nothing of this man 
beyond his reputation— something un- 
Savory enough, in all conscience—had seen 
him only once, and then from a distance, 
before that conference in the Rue Chap- 
tal. And now he was becoming sensitive 
to a personality uncommonly insinuating 
—Wertheimer was displaying all the poise 
and veneer of an English gentleman of the 
better caste. More than anybody in the 
underworld that Lanyard had ever known, 
save perhaps himself, this blackmailer had 
the manner of one acquainted with his 
own respect. And his nonchalance, the 
good nature with which he accepted Lan- 
yard’s pardonable distrust, his genial as- 
sumption of fellowship and a common 
footing attracted. 

With all the ease and courtesy of a 
practised host he measured whisky into 
Lanyard’s glass till checked by a quiet 
“Thank you,” and helping himself gen- 
erously, opened the soda. 

“Tl not ask you to drink with me,” he 
said with a twinkle, “ but—chin-chin!” 
and tilting his glass, half emptied it at a 
draft. 

Muttering formally, at a disadvantage 
and resenting it, Lanyard drank with less 
enthusiasm, if without misgivings. 

Wertheimer selected a cigarette and 
lighted it at leisure. 

“Well,” he said, smiling through a 
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cloud of smoke, “I think we’re fairly on 
our way to an understanding, considering 
that you told me to go to hell when last 
we met!” 

His spirit was irresistible. In spite of 
himself Lanyard returned the smile. “I 
never knew a man to take it with better 
grace,” he said, lighting his own cigarette. 

“ Resent it! I liked it—you gave us 
precisely what we asked for.” 

“Then,” Lanyard demanded gravely, 
“ if that’s your view-point, if you’re decent 
enough to see it that way—what the devil 
are you doing in that galley?” 

“ Mischief makes strange bedfellows, 
you'll admit. And if you think that a fair 
question, what are you doing here, with 
me?” 

“ Same excuse as in the other instance— 
trying to find out what your game is.” 

Wertheimer chuckled and eyed the ceil- 
ing with an intimate grin. “ My dear fel- 
low,” he protested—“ all you want to 
know is everything!” 

“More or less,” Lanyard admitted 
gracelessly. ‘‘ One infers you contemplate 
stopping this side the Channel for some 
time.” 

“How so?” 


“ There’s a settled, a personal air about 


this establishment. It doesn’t look as if 
half your things were still in trunks.” 

“Oh, these digs! Yes, they are com- 
fortable.” 

“You don’t miss London?” 

“ Rather! But I shall appreciate it all 
the more when I go back.” 

“Then you can go back, if you want 
to?” 

“Meaning your impression is I made it 
too hot for me?” Wertheimer interpreted 
with a quizzical glance. “I sha’n’t tell 
you about that. But I’m hoping to be 
able to run home for an occasional week- 
end without stirring up trouble. Why not 
go along with me some time?” 

Lanyard shook his head. 

“ Come!” the Englishman rallied him. 
“ Don’t put on so much side. I’m not bad 
company. Why not be sociable, since 
we’re bound to be thrown together more 
or less in the way of business?” 

“ Oh, I think not.” 

“ But, my dear chap, you can’t go on 
this way. Playing Parisian taxi-bandit is 
hardly your shop. And, of course, you 
understand you won’t be permitted to en- 
gage in any more remunerative pursuit 
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until you make terms with the powers that 
be—or leave Paris.” 

“With Bannon, De Morbihan, Popinot, 
and yourself—eh?” 

“ With the same.” 

“ Mr. Wertheimer,” Lanyard informed 
him quietly, “none of you will stop me, 
if ever I make up my mind to take the 
field again.” 

“You haven’t been thinking of quitting 
it—what?” Wertheimer demanded inno- 
cently, opening his eyes wide. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Ah, now I begin to see a light! So 
that’s the reason you’ve come down to 
tooling a taxi round town. I wondered!” 

“You could express yourself less offen- 
sively without much effort,” Lanyard ob- 
served. 

“ A thousand apologies! But somehow, 
Mr. Lanyard ”—Wertheimer’s eyes nar- 
rowed thoughtfully—‘I can hardly see 
you content with that line—even if this 
reform notion isn’t simple swank!” 

“ Well, what do you think?” 

“T think,” the Englishman laughed—“ J 
think this conference doesn’t get anywhere 
in particular. Our simple, trusting natures 
don’t seem to fraternize as spontaneously 
as they might, We may as well cut the 
sparring and get down to business—don’t 
you think? But before we do, I’d like 
permission to offer one word of friendly 
advice.” 

“ And that is—” 

“Ware Bannon!” 

Lanyard nodded. “ Thanks,” he said. 

“T say that in all earnestness,” Wert- 
heimer declared. ‘God knows you're 
nothing to me, but at least you’ve played 
the game like a man; and I won’t see you 
butchered to make an Apache holiday for 
want of warning.” 

“ Bannon’s as vindictive as that, you 
think?” 

“Uncommon! Holds you in the most 
poisonous regard, if you ask me. Perhaps 
you know why. I don’t. Anyway, it was 
rotten luck you brought your cart to the 
door to-night. He named you during 
dinner, and while apparently he didn’t 
know where to look for you, it was plain 
he’s got no use for you—not, at least, un- 
less your attitude toward the organization 
has changed in the last few days.” 

“Tt hasn’t. But I’m obliged to you.” 

“Sure you can’t see your way to work 
with us?” 
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“ Absolutely.” 

“ Mind you, I'll have to report to the 
old man. I’ve got to take him your 
answer.” 

“T don’t think I need tell you what to 
tell him,” said Lanyard with a quiet grin. 

“ Still, it’s worth thinking over. I know 
the old man’s mind well enough to feel 
safe in offering you any inducement you 
can name, in reason, if you'll come to us. 
Ten thousand francs in your pocket before 
morning, if you like, and freedom to chuck 
this filthy job of yours—” 

“ Please stop there!’”’ Lanyard interrupt- 
ed hotly. “I was beginning to like you, 
too. But you persist in reminding me 
you’re hand and glove with the brute who 
had Roddy slaughtered in his sleep.” 

“ Poor devil!” Wertheimer said gently. 
“ That was a sickenine business, I admit. 
But who told you—” 

“ Never mind. It’s true, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” the Englishman admitted grave- 
ly—* it’s true. It lies at Bannon’s door, 
when all’s said. Perhaps you won’t be- 
lieve me, but it’s a fact I didn’t know 
positively who was responsible till to- 
night.” 

“You don’t really expect me to believe 
that? You were pretty thick with that 
gang.” 

“Ah, but on probation only! When 
they voted Roddy out I wasn’t consulted. 
They kept me in the dark mostly —I 
flatter myself—because they knew I drew 
the line at murder. If I had known—this 
you won’t believe, of course—Roddy’d be 
alive to-day.” ‘ 

“I'd like to believe you,” Lanyard ad- 
mitted. “ But when you ask me to sign 
articles with that vicious assassin—”’ 

“You can’t play our game with clean 
hands,” Wertheimer retorted. 

Lanyard found no answer to that. 

“ If you’ve said all you wished to,” he 
suggested, rising, “I can assure you my 


answer is final—and go about my 
business.” 
“What’s your hurry? Sit down. 


There’s more to say—much more.” 

“ As for instance—” 

“T had a fancy you might like to put a 
question or two.” 

Lanyard shook his head; it was plain to 
him that Wertheimer designed to draw 
him out through his interest in Lucy 
Shannon. 

“T haven’t the slightest curiosity con- 
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cerning any of your affairs,” he observed. 

“ But you should have; I could tell you 
a great many interesting things that inti- 
mately affect your affairs, if I liked. You 
must understand that I shall hold the 
balance of power here from now on.” 

“ Congratulations!” Lanyard laughed 
derisively. 

“No joke, my dear chap. I’ve been 
promoted over the heads of your friends, 
De Morbihan and Popinot, and shall 
henceforth be—as they say in America— 
the whole works.” 

“ By what warrant?” 

“The illustrious Bannon’s. I’ve been 
appointed his lieutenant—vice Greggs, de- 
posed for bungling.” 

“Do you mean to tell me Bannon con- 
trols De Morbihan and Popinot?” 

The Englishman smiled indulgently. 
“Tf you didn’t know it, he’s commander- 
in-chief of our allied forces, the presiding 
genius of the International Underworld, 
Unlimited.” 

“ Bosh!” cried Lanyard contemptuous- 
ly. “ Why talk to me as if I were a child, 
to be trightened by any such bogy tale as 
that?” 

“Take it or leave it, my friend. The 
fact remains. I know, if you don’t. I 
confess I didn’t till to-night; but I’ve 
learned some things that have opened my 
eyes. You see, we had a table in a quiet 
corner at the Café de la Paix, and since 
the old man’s sailing for home before long, 
it was naturally time for him to unbosom 
himself rather thoroughly to the one he 
leaves to act for him in London and Paris. 
I never suspected our power before he be- 
gan to talk.” 

Lanyard, watching the man closely, 
would have sworn he had never seen one 
more sober. He was indescribably per- 
plexed by this ostensible candor—mysti- 
fied and mistrustful. 

“ And then there’s this to be considered, 
from your side,” Wertheimer resumed with 
the most businesslike manner. “ You can 
work with us without being obliged to deal 
in any way with the old man or De Mor- 
bihan or Popinot; you need never speak 
to either of them. Bannon will never 


cross the Atlantic again, and you can do 
pretty much as you like, within reason— 
subject to my approval, that is.” 

“ One of us is mad,” Lanyard comment- 
ed profoundly. 

“One of us is blind to his best inter- 
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ests,” Wertheimer amended with entire 
good humor. 

“Perhaps. Let it go at that. I’m not 
interested—never did care for fairy tales.” 

“Don’t go yet. There is still much to 
be said on both sides of our argument.” 

“ Has there been one?” 


Mt Sy) 
I, So 
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Of even date, from Antwerp, it read: 


UNDERWORLD, Paris: Greggs arrested to-day, 
boarding steamer for America, after desperate 


struggle. Killed himself immediately afterward. 
Poison. No confession.—Q. 2. 

“ Underworld?” Lanyard queried 
blankly. 





“I'D BETTER GET OUT OF THIS BEFORE I DO YOU AN INJURY” 


“ Besides, I promised you news from 
Antwerp.” . 

“To be sure,” Lanyard said, and 
paused, his curiosity at length engaged. 

Wertheimer delved into the _breast- 
pocket of his dress coat and produced a 
blue telegraph-form, handing it to the ad- 
venturer. 





“Our telegraphic address, of course. 
‘Q. 2’ is our chief facter in Antwerp.” 

“So they got Greggs!” 

“Stupid oaf!” Wertheimer observed; 
“T’ve no sympathy to waste on him. The 
whole affair vas a blunder.” 

“ But you got Greggs out and burned 
Troyon’s—” 
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“Still our friends at the préfecture 
weren’t satisfied. Something must have 
roused their suspicions.” 

“You don’t know what?” 

“There must have beer a leak some- 
where—” 

“If so, it would certainly have led the 
police to me, after all the pains you were 
at to saddle me with the crime. There’s 
something odder than mere treachery in 
this, Mr. Wertheimer.” 

“ Perhaps you're right,” said the other 
thoughtfully. 

“ And it doesn’t speak well for the dis- 
cipline of your precious organization— 
granting, for the sake of the argument, the 
possibility of such nonsense.” 

“ Well, well, have your own way about 
that. I don’t insist, so long as you're 
agreeable to join forces with me.” 

“Oh, it’s with you alone now—is it? 
Not with that insane bogy, the Interna- 
tional Underworld, Unlimited?” 

Cheerfully the Englishman assented, 
nodding: “ With me alone. I offer you 
a clear field. Go where you like, do what 


you will—I wouldn’t have the effrontery 
to attempt to guide or influence you.” 


Lanyard kept himself in hand with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

“ But you?” he asked. 
come in?” 

Wertheimer lounged back in his chair 
and laughed quietly. “Need you ask? 
Must I recall to you the foundations of 
my prosperity? You had the name of it 
glib enough on your tongue that night in 
the Rue Chaptal. When you’ve done your 
work you'll come to me and split the pro- 
ceeds fairly—and as long as you do that, 
never a syllable will pass my lips!” 

“ Blackmail!” 

“ Oh, if you insist! 
ing I find that word!” 

Abruptly the adventurer got to his feet. 
“ By God!” he cried, “ I’d better get out 
of this before I do you an injury.” 

The door slammed behind him on a 
room ringing with Wertheimer’s unaffected 
laughter. 


“ Where do you 


Odd, how displeas- 


CHAPTER XX 
WAR 


But why, Lanyard asked himself as, 
once more behind the wheel, he swung his 
cab aimlessly away, heedless of traffic 
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regulations — why that blind rage with 
which he had received Wertheimer’s over- 
tures? 

Unquestionably the business of black- 
mailing was despicable enough; and as a 
master cracksman of the highest caste in 
the criminal world, the Lone Wolf had 
warrantably treated with scorn and con- 
tempt the advances of a pariah like Wert- 
heimer. But in no such spirit had he com- 
prehended the Englishman’s meaning when 
finally that one came to the point; no cool 
disdain of the master spirit had colored 
his attitude, but in the beginning hot in- 
dignation, at the end insensate rage. 

He puzzled himself. That fit of pas- 
sion had all the aspect of a psychical in- 
consistency impossible to reconcile with 
reason. 

He recalled in perplexity how, toward 
the last, the face of the Englishman had 
swum in haze before his eyes; with what 
disfavor, approaching hatred, he had re- 
garded its fixed, false smirk; with what 
loathing he had suffered the intimacy of 
Wertheimer’s tone; how he had been 
tempted to fly at the man’s throat and 
shake him senseless in reward of his 
effrontery—emotions that had suited better 
an honest man, a man of unblemished 
honor and integrity subjected to the in- 
solent addresses of a contemptible black- 
guard, emotions that might weil have been 
expected of the man Lanyard had once 
dreamed to become. 

But now, since he had resigned that in- 
fatuate aspiration and turned apostate to 
all his vows, his part in character had: been 
to laugh in Wertheimer’s face and bid him 
go to the devil ere a worse thing befell 
him. 

Instead of which he had flown into fury; 
and as he sat brooding over the wheel he 
knew that were the circumstances to be 
duplicated his reception of them would be 
the same. 

Was it possibile he had changed so ab- 
solutely in the course of that short-lived 
spasm of reform? 

He cried no to that; knowing well what 
he contemplated, that all his plans were 
laid for that night, and serious mischance 
alone could hinder him from putting them 
into effect. 

When at length he roused from his 
reverie, it was to discover that his hap- 
hazard course had taken him back toward 
the heart of Paris; and presently, weary 
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with futile cruising, and being then in the 
neighborhood of the Madeleine, he sought 
the cab-rank there and moodily took his 
place at its end, silencing the motor and 
relapsing into morose reflection so pro- 
found that nothing about him claimed 
place in his consciousness. 

Thus it was that a brace of furtive thugs 
were able to slouch down the rank, scru- 
tinizing it covertly, but in detail, pause 
opposite Lanyard’s car under pretext of 
lighting cigarettes, identify him to their 
satisfaction, and take themselves hastily 
off—all without his knowledge. 

And not until they had quite disap- 
peared did the driver of the cab ahead 
dare warn him. 

Lounging back carelessly, the latter 
looked the adventurer over inquisitively. 

“Ts it, then,” he inquired civilly, when 
Lanyard at length glanced round, annoyed 
by subconsciousness of the other’s stare, 
“that you are in the bad books of that 
good General Popinot, my friend?” 

“ Eh—what’s that you say?” Lanyard 
exclaimed, showing a countenance of blank 
misapprehension. 

The man nodded wisely. 

“He who is at odds with Popinot,” he 


observed, “ does well not to sleep in public. 
You did not see those two who passed just 
now and took your number—rats of Mont- 


martre, if I know my Paris! You were 
dreaming, my friend, and it is my impres- 
sion that only the presence of those two 
flics over the way prevented your immedi- 
ate assassination. If I were you, I should 
go away very quickly, and never stop till 
I had put stout walls between myself and 
Popinot.” 

A chill of apprehension sent a shiver 
stealing down Lanyard’s spine. 

“ You’re sure?” 

“ But of a certainty, my old one 

“A thousand thanks.” 


}?? 
‘ 


Jumping down, the adventurer cranked | 


the motor, sprang back to his seat, and 
was off like a hunted hare. 

And when, more than an hour later, he 
brought his panting car to a pause in a 
quiet and empty back street of the Auteuil 
quarter, after a course that had involved 
the better part of Paris, it was with the 
conviction that he had beyond question 
shaken off pursuit—had there, in fact, 
been any attempt made to follow him. 

He took advantage of that secluded spot 
to substitute false numbers for those he 
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was licensed to display; then, at more 
sedate pace, followed the line of the forti- 
fications northward as far as La Muette, 
where, branching off, he sought and made 
a circuit of two sides of the private park 
enclosing the home of Mme. Omber. 

But the mansion showed no lights, and 
there was nothing in the aspect of the 
lodge and carriage-entrance to lead him 
to believe that the chételaine had as yet 
returned to Paris. 

Now the night was still young, but Lan- 
yard had his cab to dispose of and not a 
few other essential details to arrange be- 
fore he could take definite steps toward 
the reincarnation of the Lone Wolf. 

Picking a most circumspect route across 
the river—via the Pont Mirabeaun—to the 
all-night telegraphic bureau in the Rue de 
Grenelle, he despatched a cryptic message 
to the minister of war, then with the same 
pains to avoid notice made back toward 
the Rue des Acacias. But it wasn’t pos- 
sible to recross the Seine covertly —in 
effect, at least—without returning the way 
he had come—a long détour that irked his 
impatient spirit to contemplate. 

Unwisely he elected to cross by way of 
the Pont des Invalides—how unwisely was 
borne in upon him almost as soon as he 
turned from the brilliant Quai de la Con- 
férence into the darkling Rue Francois 
Prémier; he had won scarcely twenty 
yards from the corner when, with a rush, 
its motor purring like some great tiger- 
cat, a powerful touring-car swept up from 
behind, drew abreast, but instead of pass- 
ing, checked speed until its pace was even 
with his own. 

Struck by the strangeness of this 
maneuver, he looked quickly round, to 
recognize the moonlike mask of De Mor- ~ 
bihan grinning sardonically at him over 
the steering-wheel of the black car. 

A second hasty glance discovered four 
men in the back. With no time to identify 
them, Lanyard questioned their origin as 
little as their malign intent — Belleville 
bullies, beyond doubt, drafted from Popi- 
not’s batallions, with orders to bring in 
the Lone Wolf, dead or alive. 

He had instant proof that his apprehen- 
sions. were unexaggerated. Of a sudden 
De Morbihan cut out his engine’s muffler 
and turned loose his electric horn. Be- 
tween the deep-chested detonations of the 
exhaust and the mad, blatant yowling of 
the warning a hideous clamor echoed and 
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reechoed in that quiet street—a racket in 
which the report of a revolver-shot was 
drowned out and went unnoticed. Lan- 
yard himself might have been unaware of 
it had he not caught, out of the corner of 
his eye, a flash of fire that spat out at him 
like a flaming serpent’s tongue, and heard 
the crash of the window behind him fall- 
ing inward, shattered. 

That the shot had no immediate succes- 
sor was due almost wholly to Lanyard’s 
instant and instinctive action. 

Even before the clash of broken glass 
registered on his consciousness, he threw in 
the high speed and shot away like a fright- 
ened greyhound. 

So sudden was this move that it caught 
De Morbihan himself unprepared. In an 
instant Lanyard had ten yards’ lead. In 
another he was spinning on two wheels 
round an acute corner into the Rue Jean 
Goujon; and in a third, as he shot through 
that short block to the Avenue d’Antin, 
had increased his lead to fifteen yards. 
But he could never hope to better that— 
rather the contrary. The pursuer was the 
more powerful car, and captained, to boot, 
by one reputed to be the most daring and 
skilful motorist in France. 

The reasoning that dictated Lanyard’s 
simple strategy was sound, if unformu- 
lated, save in retrospect—barring adventi- 
tious interference on the part of the police 
—something he dared not count upon— 
his sole hope lay in open flight and in 
keeping persistently to the better-lighted 
thoroughfares, where a repetition of the 
attempt were inadvisable—at least, less 
probable. There was always a_ bare 
chance of an accident — that De Morbi- 
han’s car would burst a tire or become 
pocketed by the traffic, thus enabling Lan- 
yard to strike off into some maze of dark 
side streets, abandon the cab, and take to 
cover in good earnest. 

But that was a forlorn hope at best, and 
he knew it. Moreover, an accident was as 
apt to happen to him as to De Morbihan 
—given an unsound tire or a puncture, or 
let him be delayed two seconds by some 
traffic hindrance, and nothing short of a 
miracle could save him. 

As he swung from the Avenue d’Antin 
into the Rond Point des Champs-Elysées, 
the nose of the pursuing car inched up, 
snoring, on his right, effectually prevent- 
ing any attempt to strike off toward the 
east, to the boulevards and the center of 
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the city’s night life. He had no choice but. 
to fly westward. 

He cut an arc round the sexpartite park 
of the Rond Point that lost no inch of ad- 
vantage, and straightened out up the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées for the Place 
de l’Etoile, shooting madly in and out 
through the tide of more leisurely traffic. 
And ever the motor of the touring-car 
purred contentedly just at his elbow. 

If there were police about, Lanyard saw 
nothing of them—not that he would have 
dreamed of stopping or even of checking 
speed for anything less than an immovable 
barrier. 

But as the minutes sped it became ap- 
parent that there was to be no renewed 
attempt upon his life for the time being. 
The pursuers could afford to wait. And 
it came then to Lanyard that he drove no 
more alone. Death rode with him, his 
passenger. 

Absorbed though he was with control of 
his machine, with the ever-changing exi- 
gencies of the road and the management 
of the motor that drew from it its every 
ounce of power, he found time to think 
quite clearly of himself, to recognize the 
fact that he was very likely looking his 
last on Paris—on life. 

Before him, looming ever larger and 
more darkly beautiful against the field of 
midnight stars, rose the Arc de Triomphe. 
He wondered would he reach it alive. 

He did; still the pursuit bided its time. 
But the hood of the touring-car nosed him 
inexorably round the pedestal of the arch, 
away from the Avenue de la Grande Armée 
and into the Avenue du Bois. - 

Only when in full course for the Porte 
Dauphine did he appreciate De Morbi- 
han’s design. He was to be rushed out 
into the midnight solitudes of the Bois de 
Boulogne and there run down and slain 
out of hand. 

But now he began to nurse a tiny, feeble 
ray of hope. 

Once inside the park enclosure he 
reckoned vaguely on some opportunity to 
make sudden halt, abandon the car, and, 
taking refuge in the friendly obscurity of 
trees and shrubbery, either make good his 
escape afoot or stand off the Apaches with 
his pistol until police came to his aid. 
With night to cloak his movements, and 
with a space of ground not too clear of 
trees to shelter in, he dared believe he’d 
have a chance for his life — whereas in 
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naked streets any such attempt would 
have proved simply suicidal. 

Now and again glances over his shoulder 
showed him no change in the gap between 
his own and the car of the assassins. But 
his motor ran sweet and true—humoring 
it, coaxing it, he contrived a little longer 
to hold his own. 

Approaching the Porte Dauphine, he be- 
came aware of two sergents de ville stand- 
ing in the middle of the way and wildly 
waving their arms. He held on toward 
them relentlessly—it was their lives or his 
—and they leaped aside barely in time to 
save themselves. 

And as he slipped into the park like a 
hunted shadow he fancied that he heard 
the sound of a pistol-shot—whether di- 
rected at himself by the Apaches, or fired 
by the police to lend emphasis to their in- 
dignation, he couldn’t say. But he was 
grateful. enough it was a taxicab he drove 
—no touring-car—lacking the body of his 
vehicle for a shield, he couldn’t doubt a 
bullet would long since have found him. 

In that dead hour the drives were al- 
most deserted. Between the gates and the 
head of the first lake he passed only one 


motor-car, a limousine whose driver shout- 
ed something inarticulate as Lanyard 


hummed past. The freedom from traffic 
dangers was a relief; but the pursuit was 
creeping up inexorably, inch by inch, as 
he swung down the roadway along the 
eastern border of the lake; and still he 
found no opening, recognized no invita- 


tion in the lay of the land to try his only © 


plan. Moreover, as matters stood, if he 
were to attempt it, the Apaches would be 
upon him before he could jump from his 
seat. 

Bending low over the wheel, searching 
with anxious eyes the shadowed reaches of 
that winding drive, he steered for a time 
with one hand, while with the other tore 
open his ulster and brought his pistol into 
readiness. 

Topping the brow of the incline, he 
heard above the whine of his motor the 
sharp clatter of a horse’s hoofs and sur- 
mised that at last the police had given 
chase. 

And then, on a slight down-grade, 
though he took it at perilous speed and 
seemed veritably to ride the wind, the pur- 
suing machine, aided by its greater weight, 
began to close in still more rapidly. Mo- 
mentarily the hoarse roaring of its motor 
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sounded more loud and menacing. It be- 
came a mere question of seconds. 

Then inspiration of despair came to him, 
as wild as any that was ever conceived 
by brain of man. 

They approached a point where a dense 
plantation walled the road on the left. To 
the right, a wide footwalk of asphalt 
separated the drive from a gentle declivity, 
sown with saplings, running down to the 
lake. 

Rising in his place, Lanyard slipped 
from under him the heavy water-proof 
cushion that fitted the seat. 

Then, edging ever to the left of the 
middle of the road, abruptly he shut off 
power and applied the brakes with all his 
might. 

From its terrific speed the taxicab came 
to a stop almost within its length. 

Lanyard was thrown forward against 
the wheel, but having braced in anticipa- 
tion, escaped injury and effected instant 
recovery. 

The car of the Apaches was upon him 
in a pulse-beat. With no least warning of 
his intention, De Morbihan had no time 
to employ brakes. Lanyard saw its dark 
shape flash past the windows of his cab 
and heard a shout of triumph. Then, 
with all his might, he flung the heavy 
cushion across that scant space, directly 


_into the face of De Morbihan. 


It flew straight and true. 

In alarm, unable to comprehend the na- 
ture of that great, dark, whirling mass, De 
Morbihan attempted to lift a warding 
elbow. He was too slow—the cushion- 
caught him full force on the side of the 
head, and before he could recover or guess 
what he was doing, he had twisted the 
wheel sharply to the right. 

The car, running at little less than loco- 
motive speed, shot like a projectile from a 
cannon’s mouth across that strip of side- 
walk, caught its right fore wheel against a 
sapling, swung heavily broadside to the 
drive, and turned completely over as it 
shot down the gentle slope to the lake. 

The terrific crash of this catastrophe 
was followed by a hideous chorus of oaths, 
shrieks, cries, and groans, 

Promptly. Lanyard started his motor 
anew and, trembling in every limb, ran on 
for several hundred yards. But time 
pressed, and the usefulness of his car was 
at an end as far as he was concerned; 
there was no saying how many times its 
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identity might not have been established 
in the course of that wild chase through 
Paris, or how soon the police might con- 
trive to overhaul and apprehend him; and 
as soon as a bend in the road shut off. the 
scene of wreck, he stopped finally, jumped 
down, and plunged headlong into the dark 
midnight heart of the Bois, seeking its 
silences where trees stood thickest and 
lights were few. 

Later, like some furtive, worried crea- 
ture of the night—panting, disheveled, his 
rough clothing stained and muddied—he 
slunk across an open space a mile from 
his point of disappearance, dropped cau- 
tiously down to the dry bed of the moat, 
climbed as stealthily the slippery side of 
the fortifications, darted across the inner 
boulevard, and began to describe a wide 
arc to his destination, the Omber house. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ON THE BACK TRAIL 


INNOCENT of either satisfaction or any 
sort of exultation over his escape and the 
downfall of his enemies, Lanyard’s mood 


was dark. The longer he pondered the 
affair, the more inexplicable it bulked to 
his understanding. He had never expect- 
ed to defy the Pack and get off lightly; 
but he had anticipated no overt attempt 
to discipline him pending proof of in- 
sincerity in his purpose to reform. A re- 
tired competitor isn’t to be feared. 

Either Wertheimer hadn’t believed him 
or Bannon had rejected the report pre- 
sumably carried him by Lucy Shannon— 
at all events, they hadn’t waited for Lan- 
yard to demonstrate his will. They hadn’t 
bothered to declare war; with less warning 
than a rattlesnake gives they had struck 
—out of the dark—at his back. 

And so—Lanyard swore grimly—even 
so would he strike, now that it was his 
turn. 

But he would have given much for a 
clue to the riddle. Why- had this feud 
been forced upon him, who asked nothing 
better than to be left alone? It wasn’t al- 
together the professional jealousy of De 
Morbihan, Popinot, and Wertheimer—or 
so he told himself; it was the mysterious, 
rancorous spite that animated Bannon. 

Again, why? 

Could it be that Bannon so ruthlessly 
resented such aid and encouragement as 
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the adventurer had afforded his alleged 
daughter in her abortive attempt to es- 
cape? Or that Bannon held Lanyard re- 
sponsible for the arrest and death of his 
lieutenant, Greggs? 

Or was it possible that there was really 
anything substantial at the bottom of 
Wertheimer’s wild yarn about the preten- 
tiously designated “ International Under- 
world, Limited”? Was this really a 
demonstration of determination to crush 
out competition— “and hang the ex- 
pense ”’? 

Or was there something less superfi- 
cially tangible in the affair? Had Bannon 
some secret, personal animus against 
Michael Lanyard? 

Debating these questions from every 
angle, but to no end, he worked himself 
into a fine fury, vowing he’d consummate 
this final coup, sequestrate himself in 
England for a time—until the storm had 
blown over—plan his campaign of avenge- 
ment, and return to Paris to expose De 
Morbihan — presuming him to have sur- 
vived the disaster in the Bois—exterminate 
Popinot utterly, drive Wertheimer back to 
England and permanent retirement in 
Dartmoor, and wrest an accounting from 
Bannon, though it were delivered with 
that aged invalid’s last wheezing gasps of 
breath. 

In this temper Lanyard arrived, past one 
in the morning, under the walls of the 
Omber place. 

Now if it were violation of the tenets 
of his craft to revisit premises once suc- 
cessfully entered, he showed them at 
least the prudent deference of selecting a 
fresh point of attack—one chosen earlier, 
in the course of his first circuit of the 
walls. It hadn’t escaped him then that 
this brick-and-plaster construction was in 
bad repair; he had marked down several 
places where the weather had eaten the 
outer coat of plaster altogether away. At 
the first of these, midway between the 
avenue and the junction of the side streets, 
he hesitated. _ 

As he had foreseen, the mortar that 
bound the wall together was crumbling. 
It was no great task to work joose one of 
the exposed bricks, establishing a foothold 
to a position whence his other hand, 
gloved, could seize the top of the wall, 
cast the ulster neatly over the glass- 
toothed upper curbing and, thus protect- 


- ed, swing himself bodily atop the thing. 
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But there, momentarily, he paused in 
doubt. In that singularly exposed and 
comfortless position, poised ten feet above 
the lifeless street on the one hand and 
with the black mystery of the neglected 
park on the other, he was seized and 
shaken by a sudder and unpresaged revul- 
sion of feeling in no way colored by any 
sort of alarm. For he was quite alone and 
unobserved; he would have sworn to that; 
had it been otherwise, his acute faculties, 
trained to such work as this and now 
keyed to concert pitch, couldn’t have 
failed to give’ him warning of the quarter 
whence danger threatened. 

Notwithstanding, he was afraid, as 
though fear’s very self had laid hold of his 
soul by the heels. 

He was afraid with a great fear, such as 
he had never dreamed to know, who had 
known before and often the wincing of the 
flesh from risk of brutal hurt, the shud- 
dering of the spirit in the face of death, 
such horror of mind and body alike as had 
visited him that morning in the bed- 
chamber of the butchered Roddy. 

But none of these had in any way 
taught him the true measure of fear, such 
as now possessed him so utterly that he 
quaked like a naked soul in the inexorable, 
frigid grasp of the Eternal. 

He was afraid of himself, in panic terror 
of that ego which tenanted the envelope 
of his personality, the shell of functioning, 
sensitive flesh that he called Michael Lan- 
yard; he was afraid of the strange, silent, 
incomprehensible self that lurked occult in 
him; of that masked, illegible self which, 
in its inscrutable whim, had power to make 
him fine or to make him base; of that self, 
impalpable and elusive as any shadow, 
yet strong with a strength beyond his 
power to withstand, of which he knew 
nothing save that it was there, his master 
and his fate, the implacable dictator of his 
every thought, impulse, and action, in one 
the grave of yesterday, the cup of to-day, 
the womb of to-morrow. 

And he looked up and round at the tired, 
dull faces of those ancient residences that 
loomed across the way with their long 
ranks of blind and lightless windows, 
sleeping in the quiet dignity of common- 
place honor, without a suspicion that he 
had stolen in among them to rend apart 
and make a mockery of their decent peace 
—he, the grim and deadly thing that 
walked by night, the Lone Wolf, the crea- 
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ture of pillage and rapine, the scourged 
slave of that self- which knew no law. 

And for a little longer he lingered there 
in trembling, not knowing whether he was 
to go back or go forward. 

Then slowly that terror passed like the 
lifting of a nightmare from the brain of 
a sleeper, and with a start, with a little 
shiver and a sigh, Lanyard went forward 
as one driven. 

Dropping to the ground with an impact 
muffled by the soft, damp turf, he made 
himself one with the shadows of the park, 
as silent, as intangible, as fugitive as they, 
until presently he came out beneath the 
stars, on the open lawn running up to the 
wing that housed the library. 

From one of the library windows a shal- 
low stone balcony jutted out eight feet 
above the lawn—a height so insignificant 
that, with one bound grasping its stone 
balustrade, the adventurer was upon it in 
a brace of seconds. 

Nor did the windows—long French 
windows, opening inward—offer any con- 
siderable obstacle; a penknife expeditious- 
ly removed the old, dry putty round one 
of the small, lozenge-shaped panes, then 
dislodged the pane itself; his hand through 
this opening readily found and turned the 
latch; a cautious pressure created an open- 
ing between the two wings wide enough to 
permit the passage of his body, and—he 
stood inside the library, refastening the 
latch. 

He had made no sound and, thanks to 
thorough prior acquaintance with the 
ground, as well as with the combination 
of the safe, he needed no light. The screen 
of cinnabar afforded him all the protection 
he required; and because he meant to ac- 
complish his purpose and be out of the 
house with almost inconceivable swiftness, 
he didn’t even trouble to explore the 
household — beyond a swift and casual 
survey of the adjoining salons. 

The clock in the reception-hall chimed 
the three-quartgrs as he ensconced himself 
between screen and safe and grasped the 
combination-knob. 

But he did not turn it. That mellow 
music died out slowly and left him unstir- 
ring in the silence and gloom, his eyes star- 
ing wide into blackness at nothing, his jaw 
set and rigid, his knitted forehead damp 
with sweat, his hands so tightly clenched 
that the nails bit painfully into the flesh 
of his palms, while he looked back over the 
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abyss that yawned between the Lone Wolf 
of to-night and the man who had, within 
the week, knelt before that safe in com- 
pany with the woman he loved, bent on 
making restitution of his theft that his 
soul might be saved through her faith in 
him. 

He was seeing himself as he now was, 
the thief caught in his crime by his con- 
science—or whatever he must call his 
conscience; this thing within him that re- 
volted from his purpose, this sense of 
honor and of honesty that had grown more 
dear to him than anything in life he held 
desirable, that in a few brief days had 
knitted itself inextricably into the fiber of 
his being, so that to deny it were against 
nature. 

He closed his eyes to shut out the ac- 
cusing darkness, and knelt on unstirring, 
save as he shuddered now and again with 
the sickness of a strong man rent in the 
conflict of man’s dual nature. 

Minutes passed without his knowledge 
in the crisis of that struggle. 

But at length he grew more calm; his 
hands relaxed, the muscles of his brow 
smoothed out, he breathed more slowly 
and more deeply, his set lips parted and 
through them a profound sigh escaped, 
whispering through the stillness. 

A great weariness was upon him as he 
rose slowly and heavily from the floor and 
stood erect, no longer the slave of self, but 
its master, free at last and for all time 
from that ancient evil which so long had 
held his soul in bondage. 

And then, in that moment of victory, 
through the deep hush reigning in that 
house, he heard the sound of an incautious 
footfall on the parquetry of the hallway. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A MEETING BY THE SAFE 


Ir was a sound so slight, so very small 
and still, that only a supersubtle sense of 
hearing could have distinguished it from 
the confused multiplicity of almost in- 
audible, interwoven sounds, that go to 
make the slumberous quiet by night of that 
essentially animate organism, the human 
habitation. 

Lanyard, whose training had taught him 
how to listen, had early learned that the 
nocturnal hush of one house is to be dif- 
ferentiated from that of another as readily 
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as the respiration of two sleepers may be 
discriminated. He knew that every house 
had its singular cadence, its own gentle 
movement of muted but harmonious sounds 
wherein the introduction of alien sounds 
produced instant discord. 

Now, in the muted voice of this vast 
mansion, he had detected a little flutter of 
discordance, sounding a note of stealth— 
such a note as no move of his own since 
entering had evoked. 

He was not only no longer alone, but 
shared the vacant magnificence of those 
great salons with one whose purpose was 
as furtive, as secret, as wary as his own; 
not with some servant or watchman roused 
by a subjective sense of the abnormal and 
coming to investigate, but with one who 
had no more than himself a lawful errand 
there. 

And while Lanyard stood at alert atten- 
tion the sound was repeated from a point 
less distant. This new intruder was mov- 
ing through the salons to the library. 

In two swift strides Lanyard left the 
shelter of the screen and ensconced himself 
in the recess of one of the tall windows, 
behind its heavy velvet hangings. 

That movement could have been timed 
no more precisely had it been rehearsed. 
He was barely in hiding when a shape of 
shadow slipped into the library, paused 
beside the massive desk, and raked the 
room with a powerful flash-lamp. 

Its initial glare struck full and dazzling- 
ly into Lanyard’s eyes as he peered 
through a narrow opening in the portiére; 
and though it was instantly shifted, for 
several moments a blur of peacock color, 
blending, ebbing, hung like a curtain in 
the darkness, and he could see nothing dis- 
tinctly — only the trail traced by that 
dancing spot-light over walls and fur- 
nishings. 

When at length his vision cleared the 
other was kneeling in turn before the safe 
—or, rather, rising from a kneeling posi- 
tion there, for more light was needed, and 
this one, lacking the patience of his studi- 
ous caution, turned back to the desk, 
seized the electric reading-lamp, and trans- 
ferred it to the floor between the safe and 
the screen. 

But even before she had put down the 
lamp Lanyard had recognized the woman; 
before the swift flood of light followed the 
dull click of the switch he knew that she 
was Lucy Shannon. 
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He felt dazed, half-stunned, suffocated 
—much as he had felt with Greggs’s fingers 
tightening on his windpipe that week-old 
night at Troyon’s. 

For an instant he experienced real diffi- 
culty about breathing and was conscious 
of a sickish throbbing in his temples, while 
the pounding in his bosom was as the toll- 
ing of a great bell. He stared, swaying 
like a man who has been struck a heavy 
blow. 

In one breath he swore it could not, and 
knew it must, be she. 

The light,- gushing from the opaque 
hood, made the safe door a glare, and was 
thrown back into her intent young face. 
Even so, he would have recognized the 
sharp silhouette cut by her lithe, sweet 
body against the glow, the poise of her 
head, the carriage of her shoulders, the 
gracious bosom rounding her tailored coat. 

She was all in black, even to her gloved 
hands—no trace of white or any color 
showing on her person but the fair curve 
of her cheek below the mask and the red 
of her lips. And if that were not enough, 
the intelligence with which she attacked 
the combination and the confident, busi- 
nesslike precision that distinguished her 
every action proved her an apt pupil in 
that business. 

His thoughts were all weltering in 
misery and confusion. He knew what this 
encounter meant, appreciated that it ex- 
plained many things he would have 
thought questionable had not the strength 
of his infatuation forbade him to consider 
them at all; but in the pain and anguish 
of that moment he could entertain but one 
thought, which possessed him altogether— 
the thought that she must somehow be 
saved from the crime she contemplated. 

But while he delayed, shrinking from 
the necessity of discovering himself to her, 
it was made clear that she had become 
sensitive to his presence. 

He had made no sound since she en- 
tered, had not even stirred; but somehow 
she had divined that some one was there, 
in the recess of the window, watching her. 

In the act of opening the safe—working 
the combination from that very sheet of 
paper on which he had made memoranda 
of its sequence—he saw her pause, freeze 
to a pose of attention, then turn to stare 
directly at the portiére behind which he 
was concealed. And through an eternal 
second he watched her kneeling there, so 
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still that she seemed not even to breathe, 
her gaze fixed and level, waiting for some 
sound, some tremor of the drapery folds 
to confirm her suspicion. 

When at length she stirred it was to rise 
in one swift, alert movement. And now 
as she paused with her slight shoulders 
squared and her head thrown back de- 
fiantly, challengingly, he knew she knew 
he was there. 

As if without will of his own, but drawn 
irresistibly by her gaze, he stepped out 
from hiding. 

And since he was no more the Lone 
Wolf, but now a simple man in agony, 
with no consideration for their situation, 
with no thought for the fact that they 
were both housebreakers and that the 
slightest sound might raise a hue and cry 
upon them, he took a faltering step to- 
ward her, stopped, flung forth a hand with 
a gesture of appeal, and stammered: 

“ Lucy—you—” 

His voice broke. He waited. 

She didn’t answer other than to recoil 
as though he had offered to strike her, and 
she continued to retreat, wearing a look of 
utter grief and wretchedness, until pres- 
ently the table stopped her, and she 
leaned back against it, as if glad of the 
support. 

“Oh!” she cried, trembling—‘ why— 
why did you do it?” 

He might have answered her in kind, 
but self-justification passed his power. He 
couldn’t say: “ Because to-night you made 
me lose faith in life itself, and I thought 
to forget you by going to the devil the 
quickest way I knew—this way!”—though 
that was true. He couldn’t say: “ Be- 
cause, a thief from boyhood, habit proved 
too strong for me, and I couldn’t withstand 
temptation!”—for that was untrue. 

He could only hang his head and 
wretchedly confess: “I don’t know.” 

As if he hadn’t spoken, as if she hadn’t 
heard, she cried again: “ Why—oh, why— 
did you do it? I was so proud of you, so 
sure of you——the man who had turned 
straight because of me! It compensated. 
But now!” 

Her voice broke in a short, dry sob. 

“ Compensated?” he repeated stupidly. 

“Yes, compensated.” She threw back 
her head with a gesture of impatience. 
“ For this— don’t you understand? — for 
this that I’m doing! You don’t suppose 
I’ve come here of my own accord?—that I 
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went back to Bannon for any reason but to 
try to save you from him? I knew some- 
thing of his power, and you didn’t; I knew, 
if I went away with you he’d never rest 
until he had you murdered, if he had to fol- 
low you round the world to do it! And I 
thought if I could mislead him by lies for 
a little time—long enough to give you op- 
portunity to leave France—I thought— 
perhaps—if I could overcome my terror of 
him—I might be able to communicate with 
the police, denounce him.” 

She hesitated, breathless and appealing. 

At her first words he had drawn close to 
her; and all their speech was couched in 
muted murmurings, barely more than whis- 
perings. And this was quite instinctive, 
for in the passion of that meeting both had 
been carried beyond considerations of pru- 
dence, their most coherent thought being 
that now, once and for all time, all mis- 
understanding between them must be done 
away with. 

And now, as naturally as though they 
had been lovers always, Lanyard possessed 
himself of her hand. 

“ You cared as much as that!” he said. 

“T love you,” she declared tensely—“ I 
love you so much I am ready to sacrifice 
everything for you—life, liberty, honor—” 

“ Hush, dearest, hush!” he begged, half 
distracted between joy and pain. 

“JT mean it; if honor could hold me 
back, do you think I would have broken 
in here to-night to rob for Bannon?” 

“ He sent you, eh?” Lanyard comment- 
ed in a dangerous voice. 

“He was too cunning for me. I, was 
afraid to tell you. I meant to tell—to 
warn you this evening in the cab. And 
then I thought perhaps if I were cold and 
distant and let you go on believing me the 
worst of women—perhaps you would go 
away, save yourself, forget me.” 

“ Never!” 

“T tried to carry out my program of 
lying to him, but he wouldn’t have it. 
They forced the truth from me by threats.” 

“They wouldn’t dare—” 

“They dare anything, I tell you. But 
it wasn’t threats of personal injury to me, 
but to you, if I refused to tell them the 
truth, the whole truth. They knew enough 
of what had happened, through their spies, 
to go on, and they tormented and bullied 
me until I broke down and told them 
everything. And when they learned you 
had replaced the jewels here, Bannon told 
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me I must return and bring them to him. 
He said if I refused he’d have you killed 
before morning. I held out until to-night; 
then, just as I was going to bed, he re- 
ceived a telephone message, and told me 
you were driving a taxi and were being 
followed by Apaches and wouldn’t. live till 
daylight if I refused.” 

“You came alone?” 

“No. Three men brought me to the 
gate. They’re waiting outside in the 
park.” 

“ Apaches?” 

“Two of them—TI presume they’re 
Apaches, at least. The third is Captain 
Ekstrom.” 

“Ekstrom!” Lanyard cried in despair. 
“ Is be—” 

The dull but heavy slam of the great 
front doors silenced him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A STRANGE INTERVIEW 


RELEASING the girl instantly, before the 
crash had ceased to reverberate within 
those walls, Lanyard slipped to one side of 
the doorway, whence he could command 
the perspective of salons together with a 
partial view of the front doors. 

He was no more than established there, 
in the shadow and shelter of the portiéres, 
when light from an electrolier flooded the 
reception-hall. 

It showed him first a single figure, that 
of a handsome woman well beyond middle 
age, but still well poised and vigorous of 
mien, a lady of commanding presence. 
She was in full evening dress of such mag- 
nificence as to suggest attendance at some 
function of state. Even had he not known 
well the features of Mme. Omber, he 
would have guessed her to be the mistress 
of the establishment. 

Standing beneath the chandelier, she 
was restoring a key to a brocaded hand- 
bag. This done, she turned her head and 
spoke over her shoulder. Promptly there 
came into view a second woman of much 
the same age, but even more strong and able 
of appearance —a woman in plain, dark 
garments, undoubtedly madame’s maid. 

Handing over her hand-bag, Mme. 
Omber unlatched the throat of her ermine 
cloak and surrendered it to the servant’s 
hands. 

Her next words were audible to the 
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eavesdropper, and reassuring in so far as 
they indicated ignorance of anything 
amiss: 

“ Thank you, Sidonie. 
bed now.” 

“ Madame will not require me to un- 
dress her?” 

“T’m not ready yet. When I am, I can 
take care of myself. It’s late—much later 
than I usually keep you up, Sidonie, and 
I prefer you to go to bed. It doesn’t im- 
prove your temper to lose your beauty 
sleep.” 

“ Many thanks, madame. Good night, 
madame.” 

“ Good night.” 

The maid moved off toward the main 
staircase, while the mistress of the house 
turned deliberately through the salon to- 
ward the library. 

At this, swinging back to the girl in a 
stride, and impulsively grasping her wrist 
to compel attention, Lanyard spoke in a 
rapid whisper, mouth close beside her 
cheek, 

“ This way,” he said, imperatively draw- 
ing her toward the window by which he 
had entered. “ There’s a balcony outside 
—a short drop to the ground.” And un- 
latching the window, he urged her through 
it. “Try to leave by the back gateway— 
the one I showed you—avoiding Ek- 
strom—” 

“But you are coming!” she insisted, 
hanging back. 

“Impossible. There isn’t time for us 
both to escape undetected. I shall keep 
her interested only long enough to give 
you plenty of time to get away. But take, 
this ”—and he pressed his automatic into 
her hand. “ No—take it. I’ve another,” 
he lied, “and you may need it. Don’t 
fear for me, but go—oh, my heart—go!” 

The footfalls of Mme. Omber were 
sounding ominously near by this time; 
and without giving the girl more time to 
protest, Lanyard thrust her forcibly 
through the windows, closed them, shot 
the latch, and stole like a ghost round the 
farther side of the desk, pausing within a 
few feet of the screen and safe. 

The footsteps were muffled by a rug in 
the drawing-room—the woman was walk- 
ing slowly, heavily, like one weary and 
thoughtful. 

Where the girl had placed it, behind the 
cinnabar screen, the desk-lamp was still 
alight, and Lanyard knew that the diffu- 
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sion of its reflected rays was enough to 
project his figure in silhouette against the 
glow distinctly .visible to one on the 
threshold. 

Now everything hung upon the tem- 
perament of the householder, how she 
would take that apparition — whether 
quietly, deceived by Lanyard’s mumming 
into believing she had only a poor thievish 
fool to deal with, or with bourgeoise 
hysteria. 

In the latter event, Lanyard’s hand was 
ready planted, palm down, on the top of 
the desk; should the other attempt to raise 
an alarm, a single bound would carry the 
adventurer across it in full flight for the 
front doors. 

In the doorway the mistress of the house 
appeared and halted, quick, glinting eyes 
shifting from the glow on the floor to the 
dark figure of the thief. Then, with a 
quick gesture, putting forth a hand, she 
found the chandelier switch and turned on 
a blaze of light. 

As this happened Lanyard cowered, lift- 
ing an elbow as if to guard his face—as 
if expecting to find himself under the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

The gesture had the calculated effect of 
focusing the attention of the woman di- 
rectly to him, after one swift glance round 
had taken in the curtains that were still 


swaying at the window, and shewn her a 


room tenanted only by herself and a 
cringing thief. And immediately it was 
made manifest that, whether or not de- 
ceived, she meant to take the situation 
quietly, if with a strong hand. 

Her eyes narrowed and the muscles of 
her square and almost masculine jaw 
stood out ominously -as she leeked the in- 
truder up and down in silence. Eventually 
a flicker of contempt moderated the grim- 
ness of her dark countenance. She took 
three steps forward, stoppmg on the other 
side of the desk, her back te the doorway. 

Lanyard trembled visibly. 

“ Well!”—the word boomed like the 
opening gun of an engagement. “ Well, 
my man!”—the shrewd eyes swerved to 
the closed door of the safe and quickly 
back again—“ you don’t seem to have ac- 
complished a great deal!” 

Lanyard gripped the edge of the desk, 
quivering. 

“ For God’s sake, madame,” he blurted 
in a husky, shaken voice, nothing like his 
own—“ don’t have me arrested! Give me 
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a chance! I haven’t taken anything. 
Don’t call the flics!” 

He paused, lifting an uncertain hand to- 
ward his throat, as if his tongue had gone 
dry. 

“Come, come!” the woman answered, 
with a look almost of pity. “I haven’t 
called any one—as yet.” 

The fingers of one strong white hand 
were drumming gently on the top of the 
desk; then, with a movement so quick and 
sure that Lanyard himself could hardly 
have bettered it, they slipped to a handle 
of a drawer, jerked it open, closed round 
the butt of a revolver, and presented it at 
Lanyard’s head. 

Automatically he lifted his hands. 

“Don’t shoot!” he cried. “I’m not 
armed—” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“ You’ve only to search me, madame!” 

“ Thanks!” Madame’s accents now dis- 
covered a trace of somewhat dry humor. 
“Til leave that to you. Turn out your 
pockets on the desk there—and remember, 
I'll stand no nonsense!” 

The weapon covered Lanyard steadily, 
leaving him no alternative but to obey. 
As for that, he was glad of the excuse to 
listen for any sound to indicate how the 
girl was faring in her flight. And he made 
a pretense of trembling fingers to cover the 
slowness with which he complied. 

But he heard nothing. 

When at length he had visibly turned 
every pocket inside out, and their con- 
tents lay upon the desk, the woman looked 
them over incuriously. 

“ Put them back,” she said curtly. “ And 
then fetch that chair over there—the one 
in the corner. I’ve a notion I’d like to 
talk to you. That’s the usual thing, isn’t 
it?” 

“ How?” 
vacant stare. 

“In all the criminal novels I’ve ever 
read, the law-abiding householder always 
sits down and has a sociable chat with the 
housebreaker—before calling in the police. 
I’m afraid that’s part of the price you’ve 
to pay for my hospitality.” 

She paused, eying Lanyard inquisitively 
while he replaced his belongings in his 
pockets. “ Now get that chair,” she or- 
dered, and waited, standing, until she had 
been obeyed. “ That’s it—there! Sit 
down.” 

Resting herself against the side of the 
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desk, the revolver held negligently, the 
speaker favored Lanyard with a second 
inspection, at her leisure, the hardness of 
her eyes modified, and that anger which 
primarily had marked her countenance 
gone by the time she chose to pursue her 
catechism. 

“ What’s your name? No—don’t an- 
swer! I saw your eyes waver, and I’m 
not interested in a makeshift alias. But 
it’s a stock question, you know. Do you 
care for a cigar?” 

She opened a mahogany humidor on the 
desk and extracted a box. 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ Right — according to Hoyle — the 
criminal always refuses to smoke in these 
scenes, But let’s forget the book and 
write our own lines. I'll ask you an 
original question: Why were you acting 
just now?” 

“ Acting?” Lanyard repeated, intrigued 
by the acuteness of this masterful woman’s 
mentality. 

“ Precisely — pretending you’re an or- 
dinary criminal. For a moment I actually 
believed you afraid of me. But you’re 
neither that nor a common crook. How 
do I know? Because you’re unarmed; 
your voice has changed in the last two 
minutes to that of a cultivated man; 
you’ve stopped cringing and started think- 
ing; and the way you walked across the 
floor just now and handled that chair 
showed me how powerfully you’re made. 
If I hadn’t found this revolver you could 
overpower me in an instant—and I’m no 
weakling, as women go. Then why the 
acting?” 

Studying his captor with narrow inter- 
est, Lanyard smiled faintly and shrugged, 
but made no response. He could do no 
more than this—no more than spar for 
time. The longer he indulged this woman 
in her whim for the bizarre, the more as- 
sured were Lucy’s chances of escape. By 
this time, he reckoned, she must have 
found her way through the service gate to 
the street. But he was on edge with ap- 
prehension of mischance. 

“Come, come!” Mme. Omber insisted. 
“ You’re hardly civil, my good man. An- 
swer my question.” 

“You don’t expect me to—do you?” 

“Why not? You owe me at least satis- 
faction of my curiosity in return for break- 
ing into my house.” 

“ But if, as you suggest, I am—or was 
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—acting with a purpose, why do you ex- 
pect me to give the show away?” 

“ That’s logic. I knew you could think. 
More’s the pity!” 

“ Pity I can think?” 

“ Pity you can get your own consent to 
waste yourself like this. I’m an old wom- 
an, and I know men better than most; I 
can see ability in you; so I say it’s a pity 
you won’t employ it to better advantage. 
Don’t misunderstand me; this isn’t the 
conventional act. I don’t hold with en- 
couraging a fool in his folly. You're a 
fool, for all your intelligence, and the only 
cure I can see for you is drastic punish- 
ment.” 

“Meaning the Santé, madame? ” 

“Quite so. I tell you frankly, when 
I’m finished lecturing you, off you go to 
prison.” 

“If that’s the case, I don’t see I stand 
to gain much by retailing the history of 
my life. This seems to be your cue to 
ring for servants to call the police.” 

A glint of anger shone in the woman’s 
eyes. 

“You’re right,” she said shortly; “I 
dare say Sidonie isn’t asleep yet. I'll get 
her to telephone while I stand guard over 
you.” 

Bending over the desk, without removing 
her gaze from the adventurer, his captor 
groped for, found, and pressed a call- 
button. 

From some remote quarter of the house 
sounded the grumble of an electric bell. 

“ Pity you’re so brazen,” she comment- 
ed. “ Just a little less side, and you’d be 
a rather engaging person!” 

Lanyard made no reply. 
wasn’t attending. 

In this suspense the iron control which 
had always heretofore been his was break- 
ing down—since now it was for another 
that he was concerned. And he wasted no 
strength trying to enforce it. The stress 
of his anxiety was both undisguised and 
indisguisable. Nor did Mme. Omber over- 
look it. 

“What’s the trouble, eh? Is it that al- 
ready the cell door clangs loudly in your 
ears?” 

As the woman spoke Lanyard left his 
chair with a spring as lithe and sure and 
swift as an animal’s, that carried him like 
a shot across the two yards or so that 
separated them. 

A hair’s breath of error in his reckon- 


In fact, he 
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ing would have finished him, for the other 
had been alert for just such a move, and 
the revolver was nearly level with Lan- 
yard’s head when he seized it by the bar- 
rel, imprisoned the woman’s wrist with his 
other hand, and in two movements had 
possessed himself of the pistol without 
hurting its owner. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said quietly. 
“T’m not going to do anything more 
violent than to put this out of commission.” 

Breaking it smartly, he shot a shower 
of cartridges to the floor. The empty 
weapon itself he tossed into a waste-basket 


‘beneath the desk. 


“ Hope I didn’t hurt you,” he added ab- 
stractedly—“ but your pistol was in my 
way!” 

He took a stride toward the door, then 
hung there in hesitation, frowning absently 
at the woman, who, without moving, 
laughed quietly and eyed Lanyard with a 
twinkle of malicious diversion. 

The adventurer returned her stare with 
one of thoughtful appraisal; from the first 
he had recognized in her a character of un- 
common tolerance and amiability. 

“ Pardon, madame, but—” he began 
abruptly; then checked himself in con- 
strained appreciation of his impudence. 

“Tf that’s permission to interrupt your 
reverie,” Mme. Omber remarked, “ I don’t 
mind telling you you're the strangest 
burglar I ever heard of!” 

Footfalls became audible on the stair- 
case—the hasty, scuffling sounds of slip- 
pered feet. 

“Ts that you, Sidonie?” madame called. 

The voice of the maid replied: “ Yes, 
madame—coming!” 

“ Well—don’t, just yet. 
I call you.” 

“Very good, madame.” 

The woman returned complete attention 
to Lanyard. 

“ Now, monsieur of two minds, what is 
it you wish?” 

“Why did you do that?” the adventurer 
asked, nodding toward the reception-hall. 

“ Tell Sidonie to wait instead of calling 
for help? Because—well, because you in- 
terest me strangely. I’ve a curious notion 
you’re in desperate quandary and about to 
throw yourself on my mercy.” 

“T am,” Lanyard admitted tersely. 

“ Ah! Now this does begin to grow in- 
teresting! Would you mind telling me 
why?” 


Wait there till 
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“ Because, madame, I have done you a 
great service, and feel I can count upon 
your gratitude.” 

The Frenchwoman’s eyebrows lifted at 
this. ‘“ Doubtless monsieur knows what 
he’s talking about—” 

“ Listen, madame. I am in love with a 
young woman, an American, a stranger, 
and friendless in Paris. If anything hap- 
pens to me to-night, if I am arrested or 
assassinated—”’ 

“Ts that likely?” 

“ Quite likely, madame. I have eneinies 
among the Apaches and in my own pro- 
fession as well. I have reason to suspect 
that some of these are in this neighbor- 
heod to-night, I may possibly not escape 
them. In that event, this young lady of 


whom I speak will need a protector.” 

“ And why must I interest myself in her 
fate, pray?” 

“ Because, madame, of this service I 
Recently, in London, you 


have done you. 
were robbed—” 

The woman started and colored with ex- 
citement. “You know something of my 
stolen jewels?” 

“Everything, madame; 
stole them.” 

“ You? 
Wolf?” 

“TI was, madame.” 

“ Why the past tense?” the woman de- 
manded, eying him with a gathering frown. 
“ Because I am done with thieving.” 

She threw back her head and laughed, 
but without mirth. “A _ likely story, 
monsieur! Wave you reformed since I 
caught you here—” 

“Does it matter when? I take it that 
proof, visible, tangible proof of my sin- 
cerity, more than a meaningless date, 
would be needed to convince you.” 

“No doubt about that, Monsieur—the 
Lone Wolf!” 

“ Could you wish better proof than that 
of restoration of your stolen property?” 

“ Are you trying to bribe me to let you 
off with an: offer to return my jewels?” 

“T’m afraid emergency reformation 
wouldn’t persuade you—” 

“You do well to be so afraid.” 

“ But if I can prove I’ve already re- 
stored your jewels—” 

“ But you cannot.” 

“Tf madame will do me the favor to 
open her safe she will find them there— 
conspicuously placed.” 


it was I who 


You are, then, that Lone 
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“ What nonsense—” 

“Am I in error in assuming that 
madame didn’t return from England until 
quite recently?” 

“ But to-day, in fact—” 

“ And you haven’t troubled to investi- 
gate your safe since returning?” 

“Tt had not occurred to me—” 

“Then why not test my assertion be- 
fore denying it?” 

With an incredulous shrug Mme. Omber 
terminated a puzzled scrutiny of Lan- 
yard’s countenance and turned to the safe. 

“ But to have done what you declare 
you have,” she argued, “ you must have 
known the combination—since it appears 
you haven’t done any breaking open.” 

The sequence of the combination ran 
glibly off Lanyard’s tongue. And at this, 
with every evidence of excitement, at 
length beginning to hope—more than to 
believe—the woman set herself to open 
the strong-box. Within a-minute she had 
succeeded, and tie morocco-bound jewel- 
box was in her hand. 

A hasty examination assured her its 
treasure was intact. 

“ But why—” she stammered, pale with 
emotion—“ why, monsieur, why? ” 

“ Because I had decided to leave off 
stealing for a livelihood.” 

“When did you bring these jewels 
here?” 

“ Four or five nights since.” 

“ And then—repented, eh?” 

“ T own it.” 

“ But came here again. to-night fo steal 
a second time what you had a stolen once?” 

“ That’s true, too.” 

“ But I interrupted you—” 

“ Pardon, madame—not you, but my 
better self. I came to steal—I could not.” 

“ Monsieur — you do not convince. I 
fail to fathom your motives, but—” 

A sudden shock of heavy feet trampling 
the parquetry of the reception-hall, ac- 
companied by a clash of violently excited 
voices, silenced her and brought Lanyard 
instantly to the face-about. 

Above that loud wrangle—of which 
neither had received the least warning, so 
completely had their argument absorbed 
them — Sidonie’s accents were audible, 
clear against the grumble of two voices of 
heavier timbre—“ Madame—madame |! ”— 
a cry of protest. 

“What is it?” Mme. Omber demanded 
of Lanyard. 
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He uttered the word, “ Police!” as he 
turned and threw himself into the recess 
of the window. 

But on wrenching it open the voice of 
au invisible picket, posted on the lawn, 
saluted him with a harsh warning; and 
whea, involuntarily, he stepped out upon 
the balcony, a flash of flame split the 
gloom below, a report rang loud in the 
quiet of the park, and a bullet slapped 
viciously the stone facing at one side of 
the window. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MANY THINGS HAPPEN FAST 


INCONTINENTLY — with as little cere- 
mony as though the bullet had lodged in 
himself—Lanyard tumbled backward into 
the reom, while to a tune of heavy boots 
clattering through the salons, two sergents 
de ville \umbered valiantly into the library 
and pulled up at sight of Mme. Omber, 


erect and composed beside her safe, and - 


of Lanyard picking himself up from the 
floor by the open window. 

Behind them Sidonie trotted, wringing 
her hands. 

“Madame!” she _ bleated — “ they 
wouldn’t listen to me, madame—lI couldn’t 
stop them!” 

“ All right, Sidonie. Go back to the 
hall. Ill call you when I need you. Good 
morning, messieurs! ” 

One’ sergent advanced with a halting 
salute find a superfluous question: “ Mme. 
Omber—” But the other waited on the 
threshold, barring the way. 

Lanyard measured the two speculative- 
ly—the spokesman was old and fat, ripe 
for pensioning, little apt to prove seriously 
effective in a rough-and-tumble, but the 
second was young, sturdy, and broad- 
chested, with the poise of an athlete. Fur- 
thermare, he carried, in addition to his 
sword, a pistol naked in his hand. And 
his clear blue eyes, meeting the adven- 
turer’s, lit up with a glimmer of invitation. 

For the present, however, Lanyard 
wasn’t taking any. He met that challenge 
with a look of blank non-comprehension, 
folded his arms, lounged against the desk, 
and watched Mme. Omber acknowledge, 
none too cordially, the sergent’s query. 

“T am Mme. Omber—yes. What can I 
do for you?” 

The sergent gaped. 
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“ Pardon!” he stammered, then laughed 
as one who tardily appreciates a joke. “ It 
is well we are here in time, madame,” he 
added—“ though it would seem you have 
not had great trouble with this miscreant. 
Where is the woman?” 

He moved a pace toward Lanyard— 
handcuffs jingled in his grasp. 

“A moment, if you please!” madame 
interposed. ‘Woman? What woman?” 

Pausing, the sergent explained in a tone 
of surprise: 

“ His accomplice, naturally! Such were 
our instructions— to proceed at once to 
madame’s home, enter quietly by way of 
the servants’ entrance—which would be 
open—and arrest a burglar with his female 
accomplice.” 

Again the stout sergent moved toward 
Lanyard; again Mme. Omber stopped him. 

“ One moment, if you please!” 

Her eyes, dense with mystification and 
suspicion, questioned Lanyard’s, who, with 
a significant nod toward the jewel-case still 
in her hands, gave her a look of dumb 
entreaty. 

After brief hesitation, “ It is a mistake,” 
madame declared; “ there is no woman in 
this house that I know of who has no 
right to be here. But you say you re 
ceived a message? I sent none!” 

The fat sergent shrugged. “ That is not 
for me to dispute, madame. I have only 
my information to go by.” 

He glared sullenly at Lanyard, who re- 
turned a placid smile which, te what 
little hope was to be derived ma- 
dame’s irresolute manner, masked a vast 
amount of trepidation. He felt tolerably 
sure Mme. Omber had not summoned the 
police on prior knowledge of his presence 
in the library. This meant, then, a new 
form of attack on the part of the Pack. 
He must certainly have been followed—or 
else the girl had been caught attempting 
to steal away and the information extract- 
ed from her by force majeure. Moreover, 
he could hear two more pairs of feet tramp- 
ing through the salons. 

Pending the introduction of these last, 
Mme. Omber said nothing more. 

And, unceremoniously enough, the new- 
comers shouldered their way into the 
library—two men in citizen’s clothing— 
one pompous body of otherwise undis- 
tinguished appearance, promptly identified 
by the sergents de ville as the commissaire 
of that quarter, the other, a puffy medi- 
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ocrity, known to Lanyard at least (if no 
one else seemed to recognize him) as 
Popinot. 

At this confirmation of his darkest fears 
the adventurer abandoned hope of any aid 
from Mme. Omber and began to take un- 
ostentatious stock of his chances of es- 
caping by his own efforts. 

But he was altogether unarmed, thanks 
to his precipitate action in drawing the 
teeth of madame’s revolver, and the odds 
were heavy—four against one, all four no 
doubt under arms, and two at least—the 
sergents de ville—men of sound military 
training. 

“Mme. Omber?” inquired the commis- 
saire, saluting that lady with immense 
dignity. “One trusts that this intrusion 
may be pardoned, the circumstances re- 
membered. In an affair of this nature, 
involving this repository of so historic 
treasures—” 

“That is quite well understood, mon- 
sieur le commissaire,’ madame replied 
distantly. “And this monsieur is, no 
doubt, your aid?” 

“ Pardon!” Monsieur le commissaire 
hastened to make his companion known: 
“'M. Popinot, agent de la streté, who lays 
these informations.” 

With a profound obeisance to Mme. 
Omber, Popinot strode dramatically over 
to face Lanyard and explore his linea- 
ments with his small, keen, shifty eyes of 
a pig—-a scrutiny which the adventurer 
suffered with superficial imperturbability. 

“Tt is he!” Popinot announced with a 
gesture. “ Messieurs, I call upon you to 
arrest this man, M. Michael Lanyard, self- 
styled the Lone Wolf.” 

He stepped back a pace, expanding his 
chest in a vain effort to eclipse his abdo- 
men, and glanced round triumphantly at 
his respectful auditors. 

“ Accused,” he added with intense rel- 
ish, “of the murder of Inspector Roddy, 
of Scotland Yard, at Troyon’s, and of set- 
ting fire to that establishment—” 

“ For this, Popinot,”’ Lanyard interrupt- 
ed in an undertone, “I shall some time cut 
off your ears!” He turned to Mme. 
Omber: “ Accept, if you please, madame, 
my sincere regrets—but this accusation 
happens to be one of which I am altogether 
innocent.” 

Instantly, from his passive pose, Lan- 
yard straightened up, and the heavy brass 
and mahogany humidor whereon his right 
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hand had been resting seemed fairly to 
leap from its place on the desk as, with a 
sweep of his arm, he sent it spinning point- 
blank at the younger sergent. 

Before that one, wholly unprepared, 
could more than gasp, it caught him a blow 
like a kick just below the breastbone. He 
reeled, and the breath left him in one 
mighty gust; he sat down abruptly—blue 
eyes wide with a look of aggrieved sur- 
prise—clapped both hands to his middle, 
blinked, turned pale, and keeled over on 
his side. 

But Lanyard hadn’t waited to note re- 
sults. He was too busy. The fat sergent, 
with a snarl, had leaped upon his arm and 
was struggling to hold it still long enough 
to snap a handcuff round the wrist, while 
the commissaire had started with a bellow 
of rage and two hands extended, itching, 
for the adventurer’s throat. 

The first received a half-arm jab on the 
point of his chin that jarred his teeth, and 
without in the least understanding how it 
happened, found himself being whirled 
around and laid prostrate in the commis- 
saire’s path. The latter tripped, fell, and 
planted two hard knees, with the bulk of 
his weight atop them, on the zenith of the 
sergent’s rotundity. 

At the same time Lanyard, leaping to- 
ward the doorway, noticed that Popinot 
was tugging at a revolver in his hip-pocket. 

Followed a vivid flash, then complete 
darkness; with a well-aimed kick — an 
elementary movement of Ja savate—Lan- 
yard had dislodged the light-switch, knock- 
ing its porcelain box from the wall, thus 
breaking the connection and causing a 
short circuit which extinguished every 
light in the house. 

With his way thus apparently cleared, 
the police in confusion, darkness abetting 
him, Lanyard plunged on; but in mid- 
stride, as he crossed the threshold, his 
ankle was caught and jerked from under 
him by the still prostrate younger sergent. 

His momentum took him to the floor 
with a crash—and may have spared him 
a worse mishap, for in the same breath he 
heard the report of a pistol and knew that 
Popinot had fired at his fugitive shadow. 

As he brought one heel down with crush- 
ing force on the sergent’s wrist, freeing his 
foot, he was dimly conscious of the voice 
of the commissaire shouting a frantic 
prayer to Popinot to cease firing in the 
dark. Then the pain-maddened sergent 
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crawled to his knees, lunged blindly for- 
ward, knocked the adventurer back in the 
act of rising, and fell on top of him. 

Hampered by two hundred pounds of 
fighting Frenchman, Lanyard felt that the 
cause was lost, yet battled on—and would 
while breath was in him. 

With a heave, a twist, and a squirm he 
slipped from under, and swinging a fist at 
random, hurt his knuckles against the 
mouth of the sergent. Momentarily the 
latter relaxed his hold, and Lanyard 
struggled to his knees, only to go down as 
the indomitable sergent grappled a second 
time. 

Now, however, as they fell, Lanyard 
was on top, and transferring both hands 
to his antagonist’s left forearm, he 
wrenched it up and around. There was a 
cry of pain, and he jumped clear of one 
no longer to be reckoned with. 

Nevertheless, as he had feared, the de- 
lay caused by the struggle had proved 
ruinous. He had only found his feet when 
some one unknown hurled himself bodily 
through the gloom and wrapped his arms 
round Lanyard’s thighs. And as both 
went down, two other bodies piled up on 
top. 

For the next minute or two Lanyard 
fought blindly, madly, viciously, striking 
and kicking at random. For all that— 
even with one sergent hors de combat— 
they were three to one; and though with 
the ferocity of sheer desperation he shook 
them all off, at one time, and gained a few 
yards more, it was only again to be over- 
come and borne down, crushed beneath the 
weight of the three. 

His wind was going, his strength leav- 
ing him. He mustered up every ounce of 
energy, all his wit and courage, for one 
final effort; fought like a cat, tooth and 
nail; toiled once more to his knees, with 
two antagonists clinging to him like wolves 
to the flanks of a stag; shook one off, re- 
gained his feet, swayed; and in one final 
flash of ferocity dashed both fists repeat- 
edly into the face of him who still clung 
to him. 

That one was Popinot; he knew instinc- 
tively that this was so, and a fierce joy 
filled him as he felt the man’s clutches re- 
lax and fall away and guessed how brutal 
was the damage he had done that fat, foul 
countenance. 

Then, free, he made off, running, stum- 
bling, reeling, gained the reception-hall, 
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flung open the door, and heedless of the 
picket who had fired at him from below 
the window, threw himself bodily down the 
steps and away. 

Three shots sped him through that in- 
tricate tangle of the night-bound park. 
But all flew wide; and the pursuit—what 
little there was—blundered off at hap- 
hazard and lost itself. 

He came to the wall, crept along in 
shelter of its deeper shadow until he found 
a tree with a low-swung branch that jutted 
out over the street, climbed this, edged out- 
ward, and dropped to the sidewalk. 

A shout from the direction of the nearest 
gate greeted his appearance. He turned 
and dashed off. Running feet for a time 
pursued him, and once he heard the rumble 
of a motor. But he recovered quickly, re- 
gained his wind, and ran well, with long, 
steady, ground-consuming strides, and 
doubled, turned, and twisted in a manner 
to wake the envy of the most subtle fox. 

The pursuit failed once more. In time 


he felt warranted in slowing down to a 
rapid walk. 

Weariness was now a heavy burden 
upon him, and his spirit numbed with 
desperate desire for rest; but his pace did 


not flag nor his purpose falter from its 
goal. 

It was a long walk to which’he set him- 
self and, as soon as he fejt confident of 
freedom from espionage, a direct one. He 
plodded without faltering to the one place 
where he could feel,.sure of finding his be- 
loved, if she lived and were free. He knew 
that¢Zshe had not forgotten, and in his 
heart he knew that she would never again 
of her own will fail him. 

Nor had she, when — weary and spent 
from that heart-breaking climb up the 
merciless acclivity of the Butte Mont- 
martre—he staggered rather than walked 
past the sleepy verger and found his way 
through the crowding shadows to the softly 
luminous heart of the cathedral of the 
Sacré-Ceeur, and found her kneeling, her 
head bent upon hands resting across the 
back of the little chair before her, a slight 
and timid figure lost and lonely in the 
long ranks of empty chairs that filled the 
body of the nave. 

Slowly, almost fearfully, he went to her, 
and silently slipped into the chair by her 
side. 

She knew, without looking up, that it 
was he. 
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After a little her hand stole out to his, 
closed round his fingers, and drew him for- 
ward with a gentle, insistent pressure. He 
knelt then with her, hand in hand—filled 
with the wonder of it, that he te whom 
religion had been nothing should have 
been brought to this by the magic of a 
woman’s love. 

He knelt for a long time, for many min- 
utes, his somber gaze questioning the 
golden shadows and the ancient mystery 
of the farther choir and distant shining 
altar—and there was no more doubt in his 
heart but that, whatever should ensue of 
this, the restless spirit of the Lone Wolf 
was laid at last. 

But in time he remembered how urgent 
was their plight; and remembering, found 
courage to break in upon her devotions. 

“We must go,” he said gently. “We 
haven’t much time, and we must be out 
of Paris before dawn if we’re to live to see 
another sundown. I think that will be all 
right—I’ve a standing arrangement with 
the minister of war.” 

She rose quietly, with a serenely radiant 
face. 

“JT knew you would be here,” he said 
slowly—‘ I knew it well.” 


“1 knew you would come here for me,” 
she told him in turn—‘ I knew you must. 
I was praying that you might be spared to 
me, my dearest.” 


—- -—-_-—— 


CHAPTER XXV 
WINGS OF THE MORNING 


Asout half past six Lanyard left the 
dressing-room assigned him in the barracks 
at Port Aviation and, waddling quaintly 
in the heavy wind-proof garments provided 
at the instance of Ducroy, made his way 
between two hangers to the practise field. 

Now the eastern skies were pulsing fit- 
fully with promise of dawn; but within the 
vast enclosure of the aerodome the gloom 
of night lingered so stubbornly that two 
huge search-lights had been pressed into 
the service of those engaged in tuning up 
the motor of the Parrott biplane. 

In their intense, white, concentrated 
glare—that rippled oddly upon the wrin- 
kled, oily garments of the dozen or so 
mechanics busy about the machine—the 
under sides of those wide, motionless planes 
hung against the dark with an effect of im- 
permanence—as though they were already 
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afloat and needed but a breath to send 
them winging skyward. 

At one side a number of young and 
keen-faced Frenchmen, officers of the 
corps, were lounging, overlooking the 
preparations with alert and intelligent 
interest. 

On the other, all the majesty of Mars 
was incarnate in the rotund person of M. 
Ducroy, posing valiantly in fur-lined coat 
and shining top-hat while he chatted with 
an officer of tall, athletic figure who wore 
an air of uncommon efficiency together 
with his aviating uniform. 

As Lanyard drew near, this man brought 
his heels together smartly, saluted the 
minister of war, and strode off toward the 
flying-machine. 

“ Captain Vauquelin informs me he will 
be ready to start in five minutes, mon- 
sieur,”’ Ducroy announced. “ You are just 
in time.” 

“ And mademoiselle?” the adventurer 
asked, peering anxiously round. 

Almost immediately the girl came for- 
ward from the shadows with a smile apolo- 
getic for the strangeness of her attire. 

She had donned, over her street dress, 
an ample leather garment which enveloped 
her completely and buttoned tight round 
wrists and ankles. Her small hat, too, had 
been replaced by a leather helmet-cap 
which left only her eyes, nose, mouth, and 
chin exposed, and even these were soon to 
be hidden by a heavy veil for protection 
against spattering oil. 

“ Mademoiselle is not nervous — eh?” 
Ducroy inquired politely. 

Lucy smiled brightly. 

“I? Why should I be, monsieur? ” 

“IT trust mademoiselle will permit me to 
commend her courage. Pardon! I have 
one last word for the ear of Captain 
Vauquelin.” 

Lifting his hat, the Frenchman joined 
the group near the machine. 

Lanyard stared unaffectedly at the girl’s 
face, unable to disguise his wonder at the 
high spirits advertised by her rekindled 
color and brilliant eyes. 

“ Well?” she demanded gaily. 
tell me I don’t look like a fright! 
I do!” 

“‘T daren’t tell you how you loek to me,” 
Lanyard replied soberly. “ But I will say 
this, that for sheer, downright pluck, 
you—” 

“ Thank you, monsieur! And you?” 


“ Don’t 
I know 
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He glanced with a deprecatory smile at 
the flimsy-looking contrivance to which 
they were presently to entrust their lives. 

“ Somehow,” said he doubtfully, “I 
don’t feel in the least upset or exhilarated. 
It seems little out of the average run of 
life—all in the day’s work!”’ 

“T think,” she replied, “that you’re 
very like the other lone wolf, the fictitious 
one—Lupin, you know—a bit of a hum- 
bug. If you’re not nervous, why keep star- 
ing hither and yon—as if you were rather 
expecting somebody—as if you wouldn’t 
be surprised to see Popinot or De Morbi- 
han pop out of the ground—or Ekstrom!” 

“ Hum!” he said gravely, “ I don’t mind 
telling you now, that’s precisely what I 
am afraid of.” 

“ Nonsense!” the girl cried in open con- 
tempt. “ What could they do?” 

“ Please don’t ask me,” Lanyard begged 
seriously. “I might try to tell you.” 

“ But don’t worry, please!” Fugitively 


her hand touched his arm. “ We’re ready.” 

It was true enough. Ducroy was mov- 
ing toward them again. 

“ All is prepared!” he announced in 
sonorous accents. 

In a sober silence they approached the 


machine. 

Vauquelin kept himself aloof while Lan- 
yard and a young officer helped the girl 
to a seat on the right of the pilot’s and 
strapped her in. When the adventurer had 
been similarly secured in the place on the 
left the two sat, imprisoned, some six feet 
above the ground. 

Lanyard found his perch comfortable 
enough. A broad band of webbing fur- 
nished support for his back, another 
crossed his chest by way of provision 
against forward pitching, there were rests 
for his feet, and cloth-wound grips fixed 
to struts on either side for his hands. 

He smiled at Lucy across the empty 
seat, and was surprised at the clearness 
with which her answering smile was visible. 
But he wasn’t to see it again for a long 
and weary time; almost immediately she 
began to adjust her veil. 

The morning had grown much lighter 
within the last few minutes. 

A wait ensued of seemingly intermi- 
nable duration. A swarm of mechanics, 
assistants, and military aviators buzzed 
round their feet like bees. 

The sky was now pale to the eastern 
horizon. A fleet of heavy clouds was drift- 
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ing off into the south, leaving in their wake 
a thin veil of mist that bade fair soon to 
disappear before the rays of the sun. The 
atmosphere seemed tolerably clear and not 
unseasonably cold. 

The light grew stronger still—features 
of distant objects defined themselves; 
traces of color warmed the winter land- 
scape. 

After some time their pilot, wearing his 
wind-mask, appeared and began to climb 
to his perch. With a cool nod for Lanyard 
and a civil bow to his woman passenger 
he settled himself, adjusted several levers, 
and flirted a gay hand to his brother 
officers. 

There was a warning cry from the rear. 
The crowd dropped back rapidly to either 
side. Ducroy lifted his hat in parting 
salute, cried “ Bon voyage!” and scuttled 
clear like a startled rooster before a motor- 
car. Thereupon the motor and propeller 
broke loose with a mighty roar comparable 
only, in Lanyard’s fancy, to the chant of 
ten thousand riveting-locusts. 

He felt momentarily as if his tym- 
panums must burst with the incessant and 
tremendous concussions registered upon 
them; but presently this sensation passed, 
leaving him with that of permanent deaf- 
ness. 

Before he could recover and regain con- 
trol of his startled wits the aviator had 
grasped a lever and the great fabric was 
in motion. 

It swept down the field like a frightened 
swan; and the wheels of its chassis, regis- 
tering every infinitesimal irregularity in 
the surface of the ground, magnified them 
all a hundredfold. It was like riding in a 
tumbrel driven at top speed over the 
Giant’s Causeway. Lanyard was shaken 
violently to the very marrow of his bones; 
he believed that even his eyes must be 
rattling in their sockets. 

Then the Parrott began to ascend. 
Singularly enough, this change was marked 
at first by no more than a slight lessening 
of the vibration—the machine seemed still 
to be dashing over a cobbled thorough- 
fare at breakneck speed; and Lanyard 
found it difficult to appreciate that they 
were afloat, even when he looked down 
and discovered a hundred feet of space be- 
tween himself and the practise-field. 

In another breath they were soaring 
over housetops. 

Momentarily, now, the shocks became 
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less frequent. And presently they ceased 
almost altogether, to be repeated only at 
rare intervals, when the drift of air op- 
posing the planes developed ‘irregularities 
in its velocity. There succeeded, in con- 
trast, the sublimest peace; even the roar- 
ing of the propeller dwindled to the negli- 
gible status of a sustained drone; the Par- 
rott seemed to float without an effort upon 
a vast, still sea, flawed only occasionally 
by inconsiderable ripples. 

Still rising, they surprised the earliest 
rays of the sun; and in their virgin light 
the aeroplane was transformed into a thing 
of gossamer gold. 

Continually the air buffeted their faces 
like a flood of icy water. 

Below, the scroll of the world unrolled 
like some vast and intricately illuminated 
missal, or like some strange mosaic, mar- 
velously minute. 

Lanyard could see the dial of the com- 
pass, fixed to a strut on the pilot’s left. By 
that telltale their course lay nearly due 
northeast. Already the weltering roofs of 
Paris were in sight to the right, the Eiffel 
Tower soaring from them like a fairy pillar 
of fine gold lace-work, the Seine looping 
the cluttered acres like a sleek brown 
snake. 

Versailles broke the horizon to port and 
slipped astern. Paris closed up, telescoped 
its panorama, became a mere blur, a smoky 
smudge. : 

But it was long before the distance 
eclipsed that admonitory finger of the 
Eiffel. 

Vauquelin manipulating the levers, the 
plane tilted its nose and swam higher and 
yet higher. The song of the motor dropped 
an octave to aricher tone. The speed was 
sensibly increased. 

Lanyard contemplated with untempered 
wonder the fact of his equanimity—there 
seemed nothing at all strange in this 
extraordinary experience; he was by no 
means excited, remained merely deeply in- 
terested. And he could detect in his phys- 
ical sensations no trace of that qualmish 
dread he had always associated with high 
places — the sense he now experienced of 
security, of solidity, ever afterward re- 
mained wholly unaccountable iin his un- 
derstanding. 

Of a sudden, surprised by a touch on his 
arm, he turned to meet through the mica 
windows of the wind-mask the eyes of the 
aviator, informed with an expression of 
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importunate doubt, quite illegible. As- 
sailed by sickening fear lest something was 
going wrong with the machine, Lanyard 
shook his head to indicate want of com- 
prehension. Then, with an impatient ges- 
ture, the aviator pointed downward. 

Appreciating the fact that speech was 
impossible, Lanyard clutched the struts 
and bent forward. But the pace was now 
so fast and their elevation so great that 
the landscape swimming beneath his vision 
was no more than a brownish plain fugi- 
tively maculated with blots of contrasting 
color. 

He look up blankly, but only to be 
treated to the same gesture. 

Piqued, he concentrated attention more 
closely upon the flat, streaming landscape. 
And suddenly he recognized something 
oddly familiar in the bend of the Seine 
that was approaching. 

“ St.-Germain-en-Laye!” he exclaimed 
with a start of alarm. 

This was the danger point. 

“ And over there,” he reminded himself 
—“to the left—that wide field with a 
queer white thing in the middle that looks 
like a winged grub—that must be De Mor- 
bihan’s aerodome and his Valkyr mono- 
plane! Are they bringing it out? Is that 
what Vauquelin means? And if so—what 
of it? I don’t see.” 

A sudden doubt and wonder chilled the 
adventurer. 

Temporarily, Vauquelin returned entire 
attention to the management of the bi- 
plane. The wind was now blewing more 
fitfully, creating pockets—those “ holes in 
the air” so dreaded by cloud-pilots—and 
in quest of a more constant resistance the 
aviator was swinging his craft in a wide 
northerly curve, climbing ever higher and 
more high. 

The earth soon lost all semblance of de- 
sign; even the twisted silver wire of the 
Seine vanished far on the left; remained 
only the effect of firm suspension in that 
high, blue vault, of a continuous flow of 
iced water on the face, together with the 
tuneless chant of the motor. 

After some forty minutes more of this— 
it may have been an hour, for time was 
then an incalculable thing—Lanyard, in a 
mood of abnormal sensitiveness, began to 
divine some little disquiet in the mind of 
the aviator, and stared until he caught his 
eye. 

“ What is it?” he screamed to the other 
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in futile effort to lift his voice above the 
din. 

But the Frenchman understood, and re- 
sponded with a sweep of his arm toward 
the horizon ahead. And seeing nothing but 
cloud in the quarter indicated, Lanyard 
began to grasp the nature of a phenomenon 
which, from the first, had been vaguely 
troubling him. The reason why he had 
been able to perceive: no real rim to the 
world was that the earth was all asteam 
from the heavy rains of the last week; all 
the more remote distances were veiled. with 
rising vapor. And now they were ap- 
proaching the coast, to which, it seemed, 
the mists clung closest; for all the world 
before them slept beneath a blanket of 
dark gray. 

Nor was it difficult now to understand 
why the aviator was ill at ease facing the 
prospect of navigating in a Channel fog. 

Several minutes later he startled Lan- 
yard with another peremptory touch on 
his arm, followed by a significant glance 
over his shoulder. 

Lanyard turned hastily. 

Behind them, at a distance which he 
calculated roughly as two miles, the sil- 
houette of a monoplane hung against the 
brilliant firmament, resembling, with its 
single spread of wings, more a solitary, 
soaring gull than any man - directed 
mechanism. 

Only an infrequent and almost imper- 
ceptible shifting of the wings proved that 
it was moving. 

He watched it for several seconds, in 
deepening perplexity finding it impossible 
to guess whether the monoplane were gain- 
ing or losing in that long chase or who 
might be its pilot. 

Yet Lanyard entertained little doubt 
that the pursuing machine had risen from 
the aerodome of Count Remy de Morbi- 
han at St.-Germain-en-Laye; that it was 
nothing less, in fact, than De Morbihan’s 
Valkyr monoplane, reputed the fastest in 
Europe and winner of a dozen interna- 
tional events; and that it was guided, if 
not by De Morbihan himself, by one of the 
creatures of the Pack — quite possibly, 
even more probably, by Ekstrom! 

But—assuming all this—what evil could 
such pursuit portend? In what conceiv- 
able manner could the following pilot 
reckon to profit himself by overtaking or 
distancing the Parrott? 
hinder the escape of Lanyard and Lucy 


He couldn’t - 
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Shannon to England in any way, by any 
means reasonably to be imagined. 

Was this simply one more move to keep 
Lanyard under espionage? But that might 
more readily have been accomplished by 
telegraphing or telephoning the Pack’s con- 
fréres, Wertheimer’s associates in the Eng- 
lish capital! 

What else could the Pack have in mind? 

Lanyard gave it up, admitting his in- 
ability to trump up any sane excuse for 
such conduct; but the riddle continued to 
fret his mind. 

From the first, from that moment when 
Lucy’s disappearance had required post- 
ponement of this flight, he had appre- 
hended trouble; it hadn’t seemed reason- 
able to hope that the Parrott could be held 
in waiting on his orders for many days 
without the secret leaking out; but it was 
trouble to develop before the start from 
Port Aviation that he had anticipated. 
The possibility that the Pack would be 
able to work any mischief to him after 
that had never entered his calculations. 
Even now he found it difficult to give it 
serious consideration. 

Again he glanced back. Now, in his 
judgment, the monoplane loomed larger 
than before against the glowing sky, in- 
dicating that it was overtaking them. 

Beneath his breath Lanyard swore from 
a heart brimming with disquiet. 

The Parrott was capable of a speed of 
eighty miles an hour; and unquestionably 
Vauquelin was wheedling every ounce of 
power out of that willing motor. Since 
drawing Lanyard’s attention to the pur- - 
suer he had contrived an appreciable ac- 
celeration. 

But would even that pace serve to hold 
the Valkyr in its place, if not to distance 
it? 

His next backward look reckoned the 
monoplane no nearer. 

And another thirty minutes or so elapsed 
without the relative positions of the two 
flying-machines undergoing any perceptible 
change. 

In the course of this period the Parrott 
rose to an altitude, indicated by the baro- 
graph at Lanyard’s elbow, of over half a 
mile. Below the Channel fog spread itself 
out like a sea of milk, slowly churning. 

Staring down in fascination, Lanyard. 
told himself gravely: 

“ Blue water below that, my friend!” 

It seemed difficult to credit the fact that 
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they had covered the distance from Paris 
in so short a period of time. 

By his reckoning—a very crude one— 
the Parrott was then somewhere off Dieppe 
—it ought to pick up England, in such 
case, not far from Brighton. If one could 
only see! 

By bending forward a little and staring 
past the aviator Lanyard could catch a 
glimpse of Lucy Shannon. 

Though all her beauty and grace of per- 
son were lost in the clumsy swaddlings of 
her makeshift costume, she seemed to be 
resting comfortably in her place; and the 
rushing air, keen with the chill of that 
great altitude, not only molded her wind- 
veil precisely to the exquisite contours of 
her face, but stung her firm cheeks until 
they glowed with a rare fire that even that 
thick, dark mesh enshrouding them could 
not wholly quench. 

The sun crept above the floor of mist, 
played upon it with iridescent rays, shot 
it through and through with a warm, pul- 
sating glow like that of a fire-opal, and 
suddenly turned it to a sea of fairy gold 
that, extending to the horizon, baffled 
every effort to surmise their position, 
whether they were above land or sea. 

None the less, Lanyard’s rough and 
rapid calculations persuaded him that they 
were then about mid-Channel. 

He had no more than arrived at this 
conclusion when a sharp, startled move- 
ment that rocked the plane drew his at- 
tention to the man at his side. 

Glancing in alarm at the aviator’s face, 
he saw that it was as white as marble— 
what little of it was visible beyond and 
beneath the wind-mask. 

Vauquelin was holding out an arm and 
staring at it incredulously; Lanyard’s gaze 
focused upon the same spot—a ragged 
perforation in the sleeve of the leather 
surtout, just above the elbow. 

“ What is it?” he inquired stupidly, for- 
getting again that the other could not pos- 
sibly hear him. 

The eyes of the aviator, lifting from the 
perforation to meet Lanyard’s stare, were 
clouded with consternation. 

Then Vauquelin swerved quickly in his 
seat and looked back. Involuntarily he 
ducked his head. Simultaneously some- 
thing slipped whining past Lanyard’s 
cheek, touching his flesh with a touch 
more chill than that of the icy air itself. 

“ Damnation!” he shrieked, almost hys- 
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terically. ‘“ That madman in the Valkyr 
is firing at us!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE FLYING DEATH 


STEADYING himself with a splendid dis- 
play of self-control and downright courage, 
Captain Vauquelin doncentrated upon the 
management of the biplane. 

The drone of its motor thickened again, 
its speed became greater, and the machine 
began to rise still higher, tracing a long, 
graceful curve. 

Lanyard’ glanced apprehensively toward 
the girl, but she continued in apparent un- 
consciousness that anything was happen- 
ing out of the ordinary. Her profile still 
looked forward, and still the wind-veil 
trembled against her burning cheeks. 

Thanks to the racket of the motor, no 
audible reports had accompanied the sharp- 
shooting of the man in the monoplane, 
while Lanyard’s cry of horror and dismay 
had been audible to himself exclusively. 
Hearing nothing, Lucy suspected nothing. 

Again Lanyard looked back. 

Now the Valkyr seemed to have crept 
up to within a quarter of a mile of the bi- 
plane, and was boring on at a tremendous 
pace, its single spread of wings on an ap- 
proximate level with that of the upper 
plane of the Parrott. 

But this last was rising steadily. 

The driver’s seat of the Valkyr was oc- 
cupied by a muffled, burly figure that 
might be anybody— De Morbihan, Ek- 
strom, or any other homicidal maniac. 
At the distance its actions were as illegible 
as their results were unquestionable. Lan- 
yard saw a little tongue of flame lick out 
from a point close beside the head of the 
figure—he couldn’t distinguish the firearm 
itself—and, like Vauquelin, quite without 
premeditation, he ducked. 

Simultaneously there sounded a harsh, 
ripping noise immediately above his head; 
and he found himself staring up at a long, 
ragged tear in the canvas of the plane, 
caused by a bullet striking it aslant. 

““ What’s to be done?” he screamed pas- 
sionately to Vauquelin. 

But the aviator only shook his head; 
and they continued to ascend rapidly; al- 
ready the web of gold that cloaked earth 
and sea seemed thrice as far beneath them 
as it had been at the moment when Vau- 
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quelin had made the appalling discovery 
of his bullet-punctured sleeve. 

But the monoplane wes doggedly fol- 
lowing suit; as the Parrott rose, so did the 
Valkyr, if a trace more slowly and less 
readily. 

Lanyard had read somewhere, or heard 
it said, that monoplanes were pocr climbers. 

He told himself that, if this were true, 
Vauquelin knew his business; and from 
this reflection drew what comfort he might. 

And he was glad, very glad, of the dark 
wind-veil that shrouded his face, which he 
believed to show nothing less than panic 
terror. 

He was, in sober fact, quite rigid with 
fright and horror. It were idle to argue 
that only unlikely chance would wing one 
of the bullets from the Valkyr to a vital 
point — there was the torn canvas over- 
head, there was that hole through Vau- 
quelin’s sleeve. 

And then the barograph on the strut be- 
side Lanyard disappeared as if by magic. 
He was aware of a slight jar; the frame- 
work of the biplane quivered as from a 
heavy blow; something that resembled a 
handful of black crumbs sprayed out into 
the air ahead and vanished — and where 
the instrument had been nothing remained 
but an iron clamp gripping the strut. 

And even as any one of these bullets 
might have proved fatal, their first succes- 
sor might incapacitate the aviator, if it did 
not slay him outright—in either case, in- 
evitably the result would be death follow- 
ing a fall from a height, as recorded on the 
barograph dial the instant before its 
destruction, of over four thousand feet. 

And they were still climbing. 

Now the pursuer was losing some of the 
advantage of his superior speed; the Par- 
rott was perceptibly higher; the Valkyr 
must needs mount in a more sweeping 
curve. 

None the less, Lanyard, peering down, 
saw still another tongue of flame spit out 
at him; and two bullet-holes appeared in 
the port wings of the biplane, one in the 
lower, one in the upper spread of canvas. 

White-lipped and trembling, the ad- 
venturer began to work at the fastenings 
of his surtout. After a moment he plucked 
off one of his gloves and cast it impatiently 
from him. Asprawl, it sailed down the 
wind like a wounded sparrow. He caught 
Vauquelin’s eye upon him, quick with a 
curiosity which changed to a sudden gleam 
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of comprehension when Lanyard, thrusting 
his hand under the leather coat, groped for 
his side pocket and produced an automatic 
pistol which Ducroy, learning that he was 
unarmed, had pressed upon him. 

They were now perhaps a hundred feet 
higher than the Valkyr, which was soaring 
a quarter of a mile off to starboard. Under 
the guidance of the Frenchman, the Par- 
rott swooped round in a narrow circle until 
it hung almost immediately above the 
other—-a maneuver requiring, first and 
last, something more than five minutes to 
effect. 

Meanwhile Lanyard rebuttoned his sur- 
tout and, clutching the pistol, tried hard 
not to think. But already his imagination 
was sick with the thought of what would 
ensue when the time came for him to carry 
out his intention. 

Vauquelin touched his arm with urgent 
pressure; but Lanyard only shook his 
head, gulped, and without looking, sur- 
rendered the weapon to the aviator. 

Bearing heavily against the chest-band, 
he commanded the broad, white spread of 
the Valkyr’s back and wings. Invisible 
beneath these hung the motor and the dri- 
ver’s seat. 

An instant more and he was aware that 
Vauquelin was bending forward over the 
edge of the plane. 

Aiming with what deliberation was pos- 
sible, the aviator emptied the clip of its 
eight ¢artridges in less than a minute. 

. The reports rang out against the drum 
of the motor with an accent as vicious as 
the cracking of a blacksnake whip. 

Momentarily, Lanyard doubted if a 
single bullet had taken effect. He could 
not, with his swimming vision, detect any 
sign of damage in the canvas of the Valkyr. 

He saw the empty automatic slip from 
Vauquelin’s numb and nerveless fingers, 
and vanish. 

A frightful fascination kept his gaze 
constant to the soaring Valkyr. Beyond 
it, down, deep down, a mile of emptiness, 
was that golden floor of tumbled cloud, 
waiting. 

He saw the monoplane halt abruptly in 
its strong onward surge—as if it had run, 
full tilt, head on against an invisible ob- 
stacle—and for what seemed a round min- 
ute, it hung so, veering and wabbling, 
muzzling the wind. Then, like a sound- 
ing whale, it turned and dived headlong, 
propeller spinning like a top. 
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Down through an eighth of a mile of 
space it plunged plummetlike; then, per- 
haps caught in a flaw of wind, it turned 
sidewise and began to revolve, at first 
slowly, but with increasing rapidity in its 
fatally swift descent. 

Toward the beginning of its revolutions 
something was thrown off, something small, 
dark, and sprawling—like that glove which 
Lanyard had discarded. But this object 
dropped with a speed even greater than 
that of the Valkyr; in a brace of seconds 
had diminished to the proportions of a 
gnat; in another was engulfed in that vast 
sea of golden vapor. 

The monoplane itself, scarcely less pre- 
cipitate, spun down through the abyss and 
plunged to oblivion in the fog-wrack. 

And Lanyard was still hanging against 
the chest-band, limp and spent and trying 
not to give way to deadly sickness when, 
of a sudden and without any warning 
whatever, the stentorian chant of the mo- 
tor ceased and was blotted out by that im- 
mense silence of those vast solitudes of 
the upper air, where never a sound is heard 
save the voices of the elements at war 
among themselves—a silence that rang 
with an accent as dreadful as if it were 
the very crack of doom. 

And, its propeller no longer gripping the 
air, the aeroplane drifted on at ever- 
lessening speed, until at length it had no 
way whatever, and rested without motion 
of any sort, as it might have been in the 
cup of some mighty and invisible hand. 

Then, with a little shudder of hesita- 
tion, the planes dipped forward—inclined 
slightly earthward—and began slowly, and 
at first, as if reluctantly, to slip down the 
long and empty channels of the air. , 

At this, rousing, Lanyard became aware 
of his own voice yammering wildly at 
Vauquelin: 

“ Good God, man! 
that?” 

Vauquelin answered only with a pale 
grimace and a barely perceptible shrug. 

Momentarily gathering momentum, the 
biplane sped downward with a resistless 
rush, with the speed of a great wind, with 
a speed so great that when Lanyard again 
attempted speech the breath was whipped 
from his lips and he could utter no sound. 

Thus from that awful height, from the 
still heart of that immeasurable void, they 
swept down and ever down in a long series 
of sickening swoops, broken by pauses of 


Why did you do 
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negligible duration. And though they ap- 
proached it on a long slant, the floor of 
vapor rose to meet them with the rapidity 
of a mighty rushing wave; and in a trice 
the biplane was hovering an instant before 
plunging on down into its cold, gray heart. 

In that flash of hesitation, while still the 
adventurer gasped for breath and pawed 
at his streaming eyes with an aching hand, 
pierced through and through with cold, the 
fog showed itself as something less sub- 
stantial than it had seemed; blurs of color 
peered through its folds of gauze, and with 
these the rounded summit of a brownish 
knoll. 

Then they lunged on, down out of the 
bleak, bright sunshine into the cool twi- 
light depths of clinging vapors; and the 
good green earth lifted its warm bosom to 
receive them. 

Tilting its nose a trifle, fluttering as 
though undecided, the Parrott settled 
gracefully, with scarcely a jar, upon a 
wide sweep of untilled land covered with 
short, coarse grass. 

For some time the three remained in 
their perches like petrified things, quite 
moveless, and—with the possible excep- 
tion of the aviator—hardly conscious. 

But presently Lanyard became aware 
that he was regularly filling his lungs with 
air, sweet, damp, wholesome, and, by com- 
parison, warm, and that the blood was 
tingling painfully in his half-frozen hands 
and feet. 

He sighed as one waking from a strange 
dream and looked round. 

At the same time the aviator bestirred 
himself and began a bit stiffly to climb 
down from his place. 

Feeling the earth beneath his feet, he 
took a step or two away from the machine, 
reeling and stumbling like a drunken man, 
then turned back. 

“ Come, my friend!” he urged Lanyard 
in a voice of strangely normal intonation 
—“look alive—if you’re able—and lend 
me a hand with mademoiselle. I’m afraid 
she has fainted.” 

And, in fact, the girl was reclining in- 
ertly in the bands of webbing, her eyes 
closed, her mouth ajar, her limbs slackened. 

“Small blame to her!” Lanyard com- 
mented, fumbling clumsily with the chest- 
band. “ That dive was enough to drive a 
body mad!” 

“ But I had to do it!” the aviator pro- 
tested earnestly. “I dared not remain 
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longer up there. I have never before been 
afraid in the air, but after—after that I 
was terribly afraid. I could feel myself 
going—taking leave of my senses—and I 
knew I must act 
if we were not to 
follow that other. 
God! what a 
death!” 

He paused, 
shuddered, and 
drew the back of 
his hand across 
his eyes before 
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“ Here!” said the latter courteously, his 
wind-mask hiding a smile—“ my hand 
again, monsieur. And now for made- 
moiselle.” 

But when they ap- 
proached the girl, she 
surprised both by shiver- 
ing, sitting up, and ob- 
viously pulling herself to- 
gether. 

“You feel better now, 
mademoiselle?”’ the avi- 
ator inquired, hastening 
to free her from her 
fastenings. 

“ 1’m better—yes, thank 
you,” she admitted in a 
small, broken voice—“ but 
not yet quite myself.” 

She gave a hand to the 
aviator, the other to Lan- 
yard, and as they helped 
her to the ground Lan- 
yard, warned by his ex- 
perience, stood by with a 
ready arm. 

She needed that sup- 
port, and for a few min- 
utes didn’t seem even 
conscious of it. Then, 
gently disengaging _her- 

self, she moved a 
foot or two away. 

“Where are we 
—do you know?” 


= 


(se 
~~ “On the South 
Downs some- 


FOR SOME TIME LANYARD AND LUCY SHANNON REMAINED MOTIONLESS LISTENING-— 


continuing: “So I cut off the ignition 
and volplaned. Here—my hand. So-o! 
All right, eh?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Lanyard insisted 
confidently. 

But his confidence was belied by a look 
of daze, for the earth was billowing and 
reeling round him as though bewitched; 
and before he knew what had happened 
he had sat down hard and was staring 
foolishly up at the aviator. 


where?” Lanyard suggested, consulting 
Vauquelin. 

“That is probable,” this last affirmed— 
“ at all events, reckoning by the course I 
held. Somewhere well in from the coast, 
at a venture, for I do not hear the sea.” 

“ Near Lewes, perhaps?” 

“T have no reason to doubt it.” 

An odd, constrained pause ensued. The 
girl looked from the aviator to Lanyard, 


then at neither—turned a trifle away from 
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both and, trembling with fatigue and 
enforcing self-control by clenching her 
hands, stared aimlessly off into the 
mist. 
Painfully Lanyard 
set himself to con- 
sider their position. 
The Parrott had 
come to rest in what 
seemed to be a wide, 
shallow, saucerlike de- 
pression, whose irregu- 
lar bounds were 
cloaked in fog. In 
this space no living 
thing stirred save 
those three; and as 
far as he could de- 
termine, the waste 
was crossed by not so 
much as a sheep-track. 


“Oh, we'll find a way out of this some- 
how,” Vauquelin asserted confidently. 
“ England isn’t big enough for anybody 
to remain lost in it—not for long, at all 
events. Only, I’m sorry we’re not more 
sure of our whereabouts on Miss Shan- 
non’s account.” 

“We'll manage somehow,” 
affirmed stoutly. 

The aviator smiled curiously, “To be- 
gin with,” he advanced, “I dare say we 
might as well get rid of these awkward 
costumes of ours. They’ll hamper walk- 
ing—trather.” 

In spite of his fatigue, Lanyard was so 
struck by the circumstances that he 
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couldn’t help remarking it as he tore off 
his wind-veil. 

“Your English is wonderfully good, 
Captain Vauquelin,” he observed. 

The other laughed shortly. 

“ Why not?” said he, removing his mask. 

Lanyard looked up into his face, stared, 


—TO THE DRONE THAT PRESENTLY DWINDLED TO A MERE THREAD OF SOUND 


In brief, they were lost. There might be 
a road running past the saucer ten yards 
from its brim in any quarter. There might 
not. Possibly there was a town or village 
immediately adjacent. Quite as possibly 
the downs billowed away for miles on 
either hand, desolate, uninhabited. From 
where they were there was no means of 
telling. 

“ Well—what do we do now?” the girl 
demanded suddenly in a nervous voice. 


gasped, and fell back a pace. “ Wert- 


heimer!” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE HOLLOW IN THE DOWNS 
THE Englishman smiled cheerfully in 
response to Lanyard’s cry of astonishment. 


“In effect,” he cbserved, stripping off 
his gauntlets, “ you’re right, Mr. Lanyard. 
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‘ Wertheimer ’ isn’t my name, but it is so 
closely identified with my — ah — insinu- 
ative personality as to warrant the misap- 
prehension. I sha’n’t demand an apology 
so long as you permit me to preserve an 
incognito which may yet prove somewhat 
useful.” 

“ Incognito!” Lanyard stammered, com- 
pletely discountenanced. “ Useful!” 

“You have my meaning exactly; al- 
though my work in Paris is now ended, 
there’s no saying when it mightn’t be con- 
venient to be able to go back without es- 
tablishing a new identity.” 

Before Lanyard replied to this the look 
of wonder in his eyes had yielded to one 
of understanding. 

“ Scotland Yard, eh?” he queried curtly. 

Wertheimer bowed. “Special agent,” 
he added. 

“T might have guessed, if I hadn’t the 
wit of the domestic goose!” Lanyard 
affirmed bitterly. “ But I must admit—” 

“Yes,” the Englishman assented pleas- 
antly; “ I did pull your leg—didn’t I? But 
no more than the limbs of our other 
friends. Of course, it’s taken some time. 


I had to establish myself firmly over here 
as a shining light of the swell mob before 


De Morbihan would take me to his hos- 
pitable bosom.” 

“ And—I presume I’m under arrest?” 

With a laugh the Englishman shook his 
head vigorously. 

“ No, thank you!” he declared. “ I’ve 
had too convincing proof of your distaste 
for interference in your affairs. You fight 
too sincerely, Mr. Lanyard—and I’m as 
tired a sleuth this very morning as ever 
was! I'll need a week’s rest to fit me to 
cope with the task of taking you into cus- 
tody—a week and some very able-bodied 
assistance! But,” he amended with graver 
countenance, “I will say this: if you’re in 
England a week hence, I'll be tempted to 
undertake the job on general principles. 
I don’t in the least question the sincerity 
of your intention to behave yourself here- 
after; but as a servant of the king, it’s my 
duty to advise you that England would 
prefer you to start life anew—as they say 

in another country. Several steamers 
will be sailing for the States before the 
end of the week—further details I leave 
entirely to your discretion. But go you 
must,” he concluded firmly. 

“T wunderstand—” said Lanyard; and 
would have said more, but couldn’t. There 
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was something suspiciously like a mist be- 
fore his eyes. 

Avoiding the faces of his sweetheart and 
the Englishman, he turned aside, put forth 
a hand blindly to a wing of the biplane to 
steady himself, and stood with head bowed 
and limbs trembling. 

Moving quietly to his side, the girl took 
his other hand and held it tight. 

Presently Lanyard shook himself impa- 
tiently and lifted his head again. 

“ Sorry,” he said apologetic—‘“ but your 
generosity — when I looked for nothing 
better than arrest—was a bit too much 
for my nerves!” 

“‘ Nonsense!” the Englishman comment- 
ed with brusk good humor. “ We’re all 
upset. A drop of brandy’ll do us no end 
of good.” 

Unbuttoning his leather surtout, he pro- 
duced a flask from one of the inner pockets, 
filled its metal cup, and offered it to the 
girl. 

“ You first, if you please, Miss Shannon. 
No—I insist. You positively need it.” 

She allowed herself to be persuaded, 
drank, coughed, gasped, and returned the 
cup, which Wertheimer promptly refilled 
and passed to Lanyard. 

The raw spirits stung like fire, but 
proved an instant aid to the badly jangled 
nerves of the adventurer. In another mo- 
ment he was much more himself. 

Drinking in turn, Wertheimer put away 
the flask. “ That’s better!” he comment- 
ed. “Now I shall be able to cut along 
with this blessed machine without fretting 
over the fate of Ekstrom. But till now I 
haven’t been able to forget—” - 

He paused and drew a hand across his 
eyes. 
“Tt was, then, Ekstrom—you think?” 
Lanyard demanded. 

“ Unquestionably! De Morbihan had 
learned—I know—of your bargain with 
Ducroy; and I know, too, that he and 
Ekstrom spent each morning in the 
hangars at St.-Germain-en-Laye after your 
sensational escape. It never entered my 
head, of course, that they had any such 
insane scheme brewing as that —else I 
would never have so giddily arranged with 
Ducroy—through the sé#reté, of course— 
to take Vauquelin’s place. Besides, who 
else could it have been? Not De Morbi- 
han, for he’s crippled for life, thanks to 
that affair in the Bois; not Popinot, who 
was on his way to the Santé, last I saw of 
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him; and never Bannon—he was dead be- 
fore I left Paris for Port Aviation.” 

“ Dead!” 

“Oh, quite!” the Englishman affirmed 
nonchalantly. “ When we arrested him at 
three this morning — charged with com- 
plicity in the murder of Roddy—he flew 
into a passion that brought on a fatal 
hemorrhage. He died within ten minutes.” 

There was a little silence. 

“T may tell you, Mr. Lanyard,” the 
Englishman resumed, looking up from the 
motor, to which he was paying attention 
with monkey-wrench and oil-can, “ that 
you were quite mistaken when you ridi- 
culed the idea of the ‘ International Un- 
derworld, Unlimited.’ Of course, if you 
hadn’t laughed, I shouldn’t feel quite as 
much respect for you as I do; in fact; the 
chances are you’d be in handcuffs—or a 
cell in the Santé—this very minute. But, 
absurd as it sounded—and was—the ‘ Un- 
derworld’ project was a pet hobby of 
Bannon’s—who’d been the brains of a 
gang of criminals in New York for many 
years. He was a bit touched on the sub- 
ject. A monomaniac, if you ask me. And 
his enthusiasm won De Morbihan and 
Popinot over—and me! He took a won- 
derful fancy to me, Bannon did; I really 
was appointed first lieutenant in Greggs’s 
stead. Nothing he wouldn’t tell me. I 
even got him to tell me about you—-why 
he was so uncommon vindictive. Do you 
wish to know?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Jt seems Bannon was the chap who 


kidnaped and abandoned you at Troyon’s. 
Your mother had been his wife, but left 
him for cause—divorced him—and mar- 
ried again in England. You were the child 


of her second marriage. Bannon managed 
to ruin your father—drove him into bank- 
ruptcy and to suicide—and the shock of 
that, coupled with your disappearance, 
killed your mother. But even that wasn’t 
enough for Bannon; and when he found 
you’d grown up to be the Lone Wolf, he 
signed your death-warrant then and there. 
Only you declined to be executed. Your 
family name—” 

“ Forgive me,” Lanyard interposed 
hastily; “but I don’t care to know my 
family name. If I have no parents living, 
I’ve no kin who would welcome my return. 
And if I had—I prefer to prove myself 
before I hunt them up. Some day, per- 
haps, I may apply to you for more in- 
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formation. But for the present, I’m con- 
tent—and grateful.” 

“T think,” said Wertheimer, restoring 
the oil-can to its place in the tool-kit, 
“ you’re very wise. In fact, my personal 
feeling for you is one of growing esteem, 
if you’ll permit me to say so. You’ve most 
of the makings of a man. Will you shake 
hands—with a copper’s nark?” 

He gave Lanyard’s hand a firm and 
friendly grasp and turned te the girl. 

“ Good-by, Miss Shannon. I’m truly 
grateful for the assistance you gave us. 
Without you, we’d have been sadly handi- 
capped. And now it’s goed-by and good 
luck. I hope you may be happy. I’m 
sure you can’t go far without coming 
across a highroad or a village; but — for 
reasons not unconnected with my profes- 
sional pursuits—-I prefer to remain in 
ignorance of the way you go.” 

Releasing her hand, he stepped back, 
saluted the lovers with a smile and gay 
gesture, and clambered briskly to the 
pilot’s seat of the biplane. 

When firmly established, he turned the 
switch of the starting mechanism. 

The heavy, distinctive hum of the great 
motor filled that isolated hollow in the 
downs with a sound like the purring of 
a dynamo. 

With a final wave of his hand, Wert- 
heimer grasped the starting-lever. 

Its brool deepening, the Parrott stirred, 
shot forward abruptly. In two seconds it 
was fifty yards distant, its silhouette al- 
ready blurred, its wheels lifting from the 
rim of the hollow. 

Then lightly it rose and soared, parted 
the mists, vanished. 

For some time Lanyard and Lucy Shan- 
non remained motionless, clinging together, 
hand in hand, their faces upturned, as if 
expecting its reappearance, listening to the 
drone that presently dwindled to a mere 
thread of sound and died out altogether in 
the obscurity above them. 

Then, turning, they faced each other, 
smiling uncertainly, a smile that said: 
“ So all that is finished! Or, perhaps, we 
have dreamed it!” 

Suddenly, with a low cry, the girl gave 
herself to Lanyard’s arms; and as this hap- 
pened the mists parted and bright sunlight 
flooded the hollow in the downs. 

After a little, taking her lips away, the 
girl rested her head on his shoulder and 
sighed a little sigh, a soft sigh of content. 
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“ If we hurry,” she said then, “it’s pos- haste in England. Don’t you know?” 
sible that we may win to London yet, be- He shook his head, laughed, and caught 
fore it’s too late.” her more closely to him. 

“ Too late—” “ No,” he confessed; “I don’t know. I 

“To get a special license—or whatever haven’t had much experience. But we can 
it is one must get before one may marry in ask a policeman. Whe’s afraid?” 


THE END 


NEXT MONTH'S NOVEL 


In the April issue we shall give you a very 
fine complete, full-length book novel by 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


The scene is laid in Canada, in one of those wonderful valleys 
where peak and pine merge with the rippling grain, and rivers wed 
the meadows. It is a story of big impulses, ennobling love, splendid 
sacrifices, and immortal deeds. Only upon an outdoor canvas could 
Sir Gilbert have painted this heroic romance—redolent of the spring, 
boisterous with the high winds, soft as the voices of summer-time, 
rippling as the brook on the hillside. It is called 


“You Never Know Your Luck” 


The plot is simple. An Englishman, under the blight of the 
gambler’s curse, loses his fortune and his wife’s love. She has 
written him a letter, the which, because of his guilty conscience, 
he deems to be a harsh farewell. He takes this letter with him 
into the fastnesses of Canada and for five years he dare not open it. 
The cross he bears is made heavier by divers and sundry events 
that present themselves in his new life, not the least of which is 
another woman. 

Who, other than Parker, could have braided these elements 
into fiction with more skilful weaving? He has not written in 


all his career as a novelist a more alluring tale, each chapter of 


which slips by like a panorama. 














” 


WE ARE BEING FOLLOWED SHE WHISPERED “A MAN IS TRAILING US NOW 


Drawn by Ili Atng 


ort story, The Disappearance of Monsieur Dupoy 
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